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PREFACE. 



In 1844, one of the Royal Geographical Society's 
medals was conferred on M. Adolph Erman ; and, in 
pronouncing that adjudication, the president of the 
Society, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, used the fol- 
lowing words : — 

^* I hare already said more than enough to convince 
any one who has not studied the works of M. Erman, 
that the council has most wisely selected him to he 
the receiver of our patron's medal ; and there can, in- 
deed, exist no doubt that, with the exception of the 
great Humboldt himself, it woutd be difficult, if qot 
impossible to find a single man in the broad field of 
explorers, not already honoured with our medal, who 
18 more richly deserving of it.** 

It is no mean compliment to be even compared with 
Humboldt ; but in truth our author's narrative acquires 
new interest and value when placed by the side of that 
of his distinguished fellow-countryman, inasmuch as it 
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presents to view a counterpart and indispensable sup- 
plement to the account of the equinoctial regions of 
America, in a philosophical survey of the coldest quarter 
of the earth, and of a portion of the Old World too, 
whence many a European nation may trace its origin. 
Nor do the inclement skies deprive his pictures of their 
charm. The author's intelligent sympathy with the 
natives enabled him in every instance fairly to appre- . 
ciate their lot; to exhibit, in bright and lively co- 
lours, the life of the roaming Samoyede under the polar 
circle; the opulence and comfort of the Yakuts in a 
climate which, at first view, seems hardly compatible 
with human existence. Then, again, what a curious 
and minute sketch does he offer of the Chinese in 
Maimachen, and of the anniversary banquet given by 
their chief to the Russian merchants. 

Much and various information will be found, also, 
in the following pages respecting the trade carried on 
from the frontiers of Siberia to Bokhara and Tash- 
kend ; the fisheries of the Obi ; the mineral riches of 
the Ural and Nerchinsk ; the fossil ivory in the valley 
of the Lena and New Siberia; and, in general, re- 
specting the face of nature and the distribution of 
vegetable life throughout the northern half of the Old 

World. 
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Of the important scientific matters here brought to 
light, it will be sufficient to point out the existence 
of a Siberian magnetic pole ; the perpetual congelation 
of the ground to a great depth at Yakutsk; and the 
decrease of the atmospheric pressure, as indicated by 
the barometer, towards Okhotsk. 

This work is entitled, in the original, "Travels 
round the Earth," yet the portion of it hitherto pub- 
lished does not extend beyond Siberia, and it may be 
justly assumed that the author would not have left 
his narrative so long unfinished, if he were not sensi- 
ble that what he had presented to the public was com- 
plete in itself, and lost none of its value by the suspen- 
sion of his labours. 

In the earlier portion of this work — the journey 
across Europe from Berlin to Tobolsk — we have ven- 
tured to abridge the original, and have thus been 
enabled to give, within the limits of two volumes of 
moderate size, and without curtailment, the more 
novel and interesting part of our author's narrative. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FIRST THOUGHTS OF THE JOURNEY. — MONUMENT AT PFRIT2. — MANNERS 
FASHIONED BY MATERIAL NATURE. — DANTZIO. — FERRY OVER THE VISTULA« 
— EÖN1G8BERO. — ARRIVAL OF SWALLOWS. — ^THE NAHRUNG. —MIRAOB.— 

MEMEL. — THE SAMAITES. RUSSIAN FRONTIER. — MITAU. RIGA.— BÜB- 

LAES, OR WANDERING LABOURERS. — THE LITHUANIANS. — VALK. — THE ES- 

THONIANS. BACKWARD VEGETATION. — DORPAT. — THE OBSERVATORY. 

BOULDERS. — COURT OF JUSTICE. — ANCIENT GREEK CUSTOM. — LAKE FEIPUS. 
-^CHUDLEIGH. — NARVA. — OPOLYE, 

When, in 1825, 1 made the personal acquaintance of Professor 
Hansteen, the Norwegian philosopher, so justly famed for his re- 
searches into the theory of terrestrial magnetism, he expressed 
the wish to undertake a journey into the interior of Siberia for 
the purpose of making magnetical observations. Even then there 
opened before my eyes the brilliant prospect of being able, per- 
haps, to take part as an active coadjutor in so important an 
undertaking. However unsafe the foundation on which these 
hopes rested, yet they had the ejQFect of making me apply myself 
from that time forward to studies preparatory to a scientific ex- 
pedition. It was still desirable that these preliminary labours 
should be continued for some time longer, when unexpectedly, in 
the autumn of 1827, the determination of Professor Hansteen 
arrived at maturity, the Norwegian government liberally en- 
gaging to defray the attendant expenses. A request on my part to 
be allowed to co-operate in a work scientifically so important, 
was granted; and I then found myself in the position of being 
about to start immediately on a journey, without preparation at 
all commensurate with the greatness of the enterprise, but with 
as high hopes of success as could be fairly founded on a lively 
2 
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interest in its objects. By the advice of Professor Hansteen, 
which fully coincided with my own views, I now provided my- 
self with magnetical and other instruments, in order that, if sepa- 
rated from the rest of the expedition, I might still be able to 
extend the range of magnetical observations, and serve actively 
in the other departments of physical knowledge. \ 

On the 25th of April, about 5 p. m., we left the gate of Berlin 
on our way to Königsberg by Dantzig. During the last week 
there had fallen copious showers, though with the warmth of 
spring. The poplars on the road-side were already in full leaf, 
and the elder bushes, with many of the fruit trees in the village 
gardens, were in like manner clothing themselves in green. 
When we crossed the Oder, we found the willows on its banks 
in full flower, and with leaves perfectly unfolded ; it may serv6 
also to indicate the relative forwardness of vegetation at our 
starting point to remark, that the flowers of the horse-chestnuts 
were completely formed, though the clusters were not yet opened, 
and that the mountain ash had fully developed leaves. 

The left bank of the Oder, on the Freienwalde road, is formed 
by low meadows exposed to frequent inundation, and bordered 
by the sandy plains which extend to Berlin ; while on the other 
side steep hills, covered with a deeper and more loamy soil, press 
dose on the river. * The superiority of this soil is shown in the 
arable land about Königsberg and in the fruit trees on the road- 
^de, which flourished to a degree unexampled in the sandy 
region. Here, also, the compactness of the underlying strata 
gives rise to springs, one of which, at Pyritz, has obtained some 
historical importance, since, according to tradition, it was there 
that, in the year 1124, the inhabitants of Pomerania, at that time 
Sclavonians, were first baptized. 

A monument has been recently erected at Pyritz to perpetuate 
the memory of the Christian teacher, Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, 
to whom the civilization of this quarter is so much indebted. But 
it is still more gratifying to learn that, on the occasion of the last 
festival commemorative of that event, several old chronicles having 
reference to it, were snatched from oblivion and given to the pub- 
lic. Many a striking feature, at least in the portraiture of the 
now completely extinct Sclavonian branch of the Pomeranians, 
(Pomoryani, a. c. CoasUpeoph^ from pOy in Russian, on, and 
more J the sea,) is preserved in these historical records, and few 
as they are, we learn from them, how perfectly similar were the 
manners prevailing here 700 years ago, to those which at the 
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present day characterize countries lying much further to the 
east.* 

It is probable that the tract extending from the Oder eastward, 
along the shores of the Baltic, owes its superior elevation and 
greater firmness of soil, as compared with the region further in- 
land towards the south-east, to the proximity of the underlying 
rocky strata, which may be supposed to project here above the 
level of the overwhelming sand. Yet the granite-boulders are 
scattered over the loamy districts in the same manner as on the 
sandy plains, and here, as in the north of Germany, it is observa- 
ble that the chief accumulations of drift and gravel are on the 
northern sides of the hills. 

It is an interesting circumstance, that even the subordinate 
diversities of the earth's surface, such as are here spoken of, ex- | "; 
hibit themselves in something more than merely accidental con- I 
nexion with the local character of the inhabitants. Without 
venturing to decide whether the soil of these oasis-like districts 
exercises such an influence as to shape the habits of the inhabi- 
tants, or whether previous difierence of race gave rise to the 
difference in the choice of dwelling-places, it is certain that be- 
tween the inhabitants of Ukermark and Pomerania on the one 
hand, and of Mittelmark on the other, there is a broad distinc- 
tion which cannot be overlooked. The dwellings and the cloth- 
ing, the breed of the draught-cattle, nay, even the tone of the 
voice, seem here to be exactly in keeping with the nature of the 
soil. 

The phenomenon of a row of hills so elevated as that above 
mentioned, nowhere disclosing any kind of solid rock, and the 
origin of which cannot be ascribed to the action of river waters, 
will seem in this case less surprising when viewed in conjunction 
with the following circumstances: — 

Near Langenbose (April 28,) the first stage beyond Lupof, 

* The manners and outward appearance of the Pomeranians in the time 
of Otho resembled those of the tribes dwelling on the Obi, and of the other 
indi^nous races of Northern Asia at the present day, as perfectly as if a 
meridian-difference of eighty or ninety degrees were the exact equivalent 
of a lapse of 700 years in history. The zealous apostle himself was filled 
with admiration at the honesty and fidelity of the heathen. The Pome- 
ranians ridiculed at that time, in the very terms used now by the aborigines 
of Northern Asia, the practice, observed with Christian travellers, of lock- 
ing up their property. Many of the customs in Northern Asia, which 
strike travellers as being most peculiar, will be found on inquiry to have 
prevailed formerly in the north of Europe. 
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begin two parallel rows of sand hills, of regular and similar out- 
lines throughout, which extend all the way to Dantzig without 
any break m their uniformity. They are covered at first with 
pines, but the beech-clad hills, which give such charm to the 
scenery of Oliva, near Dantzig, are, in fact, but the continuation 
of one of the same ranges. On the road by Goddentof, Neustadt, 
and Katz, the parallelism of these two ranges is shown so strik- 
ingly, that the traveller might suppose himself to be in a valley 

\ stretching both ways to the horizon. These are manifestly what 
in ordinary language would be called two lines of downs, corres- 

1 ponding to the shore of the Baltic, which is now nearly eight 

1 miles distant from the outer one. The little rivulet (the Leppe) 
which flows biBtween the two ranges must not be supposed to 
have had any thing to do with their formation, but rather as ori- 
ginating itself in the rains and dews collected on their sides. And 
perhaps it may be laid down as a general principle, that even in 
what are called alluvial tracts, the form of the country has had 
more eflFect on the course of the rivers than the latter on the 
former. 

The interval between those two rows of hills extending from 
Lupof to Dantzig, is in general from one to two miles, if they 

\ be considered as sea-downs, then there arises the question, which, 
in my opinion, has never been satisfactorily answered, as to the 
reason of the mounds being thrown up at equal distances. The 
formation of downs can hardly be ascribed to ordinary storms 
and agitation of the sea ; for in that case the phenomenon would 
occur more frequently, and not, as in the case before us, only 
after a period sufficient for the formation of a level strand 10,000 
feet in breadth. Even in the neighbourhood of Dantzig, these 
hills attain such a height as to forbid the supposition of their 
having been thrown up by the waves of the Baltic. The more 
northern of the two ranges terminates at the shore of the Frisch 
Haff with the steep hill, on which is erected the picturesque cas- 
tle of Katz. The southern one continues through the hills of Oliva. 
We arrived in Dantzig on the morning of the 29th of April. 
The alleys of horse-chestnuts which lined the latter part of the 
road that led through the midst of opulent country houses, pre- 
sented a far more wintry aspect than the same kind of trees 
showed in Berlin a week before. Here were only the first 
traces of young leaves; but in Berlin we had seen the perfectly 
formed clusters of flowers just ready to unfold. 

It was not without some sadness that I paced the streets of 
the town, bidding farewell for an indefinite period to the land of 
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my home, the peculiarities of which are so fully expressed in the 
style of building and general aspect of Dantzig. The solemn 
gloom of the streets formed by the gables of high, narrow houses ; 
the projections to the footway, with the benches, and the trim 
balconies, where neighbours converse together; the tall lime- 
trees, giving shade in summer; and the wells, with their pro- 
mise of refreshing coolness, altogether composed a picture of 
citizen-comfort and well-being, which contrasted strongly with ) 
my prospect of wanderings in strange, and, as I then perceived, / 
inhospitable lands. 

At noon we proceeded by a road no longer unpaved, through 
the miserable villages between Dantzig and Dirschau. It goes 
over a dry, somewhat elevated tract of loamy soil, which runs 
along the left bank of the Vistula, and is commonly called the 
Height, to distinguish it from the Hollow on the right bank, 
which latter has a marked superiority in point of fertility, and 
the consequently prosperous condition of its inhabitants. At 
Dirschau is the short but steep descent from the elevated plain 
to the ferry of the Vistula. Here the passage of men and vehi- 
cles across the river is effected in a way as ancient, probably, as 
it is simple, but which, in the strong currents attending the 
spring floods, can hardly be deemed the safest. 

A cable is stretched across the river, and by means of this, 
the ferry barge, lower down the stream, contrives to make its 
way across, not, however, being made fast in any way to the 
cable, but hauling with lines, which are made alternately to 
fasten and to loose their hold on it. The ferrymen wear great 
hempen bands, like soldiers* belts, over the breast and left shoul- 
der. At the lower part of this band is fastened a light line with 
a weight at the end. Standing at the bow of the barge, one of 
the ferrymen throws his line, which, falling over the cable, and 
making some turns round it, owing to the weight, holds it fast. 
The man then begins hauling, and by the time he reaches the 
stern of the barge, one or more of his comrades have in like 
manner taken hold of the cable with their lines, and are hauling 
in the same direction. He then detaches his line, and returns 
to the bow to repeat the operation. Care is taken that there 
shall be always at least two lines holding at once on the cable, 
so as to keep the barge in a course parallel to it. But in floods, 
when the current runs strong, it is often impossible to haul on 
the boat with her side to the stream; in that case, the workmen 
overpowered, have no alternative but to let her go adrift. 

g* 
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Our stay of four days in Königsberg, where we arrived on 
the 30th of April, was rendered important for the purposes of 
our journey by observations of the magnetic declination in that 
place (which now enjoys a kind of classical celebrity in the his- 
tory of scientific measurement,) and also by the repeated com- 
parison of my chronometer with the observatory clocks. 

Here, on the 3d of May, the willows were still quite without 
a flower ; but at Freienwalde, eight days before, we had seen 
the flowers of river-side willows completely developed. The 
house-swallow (Hirundo domestica) made its appearance at 
Königsberg on the 30th of April; consequently, on a day which, 
according to the four and twenty years' observations of the cu- 
rate, M. Sommer, has a lemperature of 6°, 64 R. At Gosport 
(in lat. 00° 50'), the 20th of April is the day of the swallow's 
first appearance, with a variation of only seven days in the 
course of twelve vears. The temperature of that day is there 
7°, 80 R. At Berlin, (lat. 52° 310 the arrival of the swallow 
falls, as would appear ifrom observations made for six years, on 
the 18th of April, when the temperature is about 6°, 32 R. At 
Apenrade (lat. 55° 3^ the same phenomenon occurs on the 23d 
of April, with a temperature of 6°, 31 R. At Copenhagen, 
(lat. 55° 41') on the 5th of May, when the temperature is 7°, 
21 R. 

Since it is remarked throughout Europe, that for this pheno- 
menon of animal nature, as for the several stages of vegetation, 
there is a near coincidence of the acoompanymg temperatures, 
the question naturally arises, whether the great diflerences ob- 
served in Asia, in the time of the first appearance of the house 
swallow, depends on the warmth of the air. At Guryef, on the 
Caspian Sea, (and in lat. 49° 6') the swallow is seen as early as 
the end of March, while in Dauria, beyond Lake Baikal, in the 
same latitude, it does not make its appearance till the second 
week m May ; and at Turukhansk on the Yenisei, (in lat. 65° 
45^) not till the middle of June. 

In the afternoon (May 3,) we left Königsberg on our way toMe- 
mel by the Nährung, as the narrow tongue of land is called which 
separates the Kurische Haff*, or Gulf of Courland, from the Bal- 
tic. As fkr as Mülsen the road went through a tract of rich 
grass land, in which the fir tree predominated, announcing here, 
as throughout Germany in general, the presence of a good soil 
or an oasis in the sand. Thus, in the dry plain between Munich 
and Ratiabon, the i^rs take the plao^ of the pines^, only where 
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hollows collecting the moisture give rise to the formation of a 
considerable layer of mouldy soiL 

By sunrise (May 4,) we had reached Schwartzort; a stage 
situate nearly in the middle of the Nährung. We had here a 
fine view of the HaflF or Gulf, which was rendered still more in- 
teresting by the phenomenon of a very distinctly marked ir- 
regular refraction. The line defining the horizon of an obser- 
ver standing near the water's edge appeared in one place to be 
broken asunder by elevated images of distant objects, while in 
another, those images were attended by others, turned upside 
down and suspended in the air. Joined to this was that tremour 
of visible objects which is so often observed on wide plains in 
the early part of the day, in consequence of which, the lower 
images, as well as those apparently hanging in the air, were 
kept in violent undulation,^ and seemed to have a progressive 
motion in the direction of the wind. 

A particular circumstance made this sight still more striking. 
The HafF swarmed, at some distance from the shore, with flocks 
of ducks, which, as the inhabitants related, had taken posses- 
sion not long beifore of those portions of the gulf just freed from 
ice. These birds with their peculiar kind of flight, were per- 
petually hurrying in pairs, back and forward, almost always in 
a straight line, just above the surface of the water, and their 
movements blended in an extraordinary manner with the un- 
dulation and vibration of the optical rays. It was easily seen 
that in this case the condition required for the theoretical expla- 
nation of this kind of mirage, which is, that the stratum of air 
next the earth be warmer than that lying immediately above it, 
was completely satisfied. For the extremely copious fall of dew 
on the Nährung showed us how much the ground had cooled 
during the night by radiation ; but the water of the Haff* re- 
taining its heat became at length warmer than the land, and the 
stratum of air resting immediately on it was covered by colder 
streams of air from the shores. 

In order to travel with more facility along the solid, sea-beaten 
strand of the Baltic, we had to cross a range of hills which se- 
parated us from it. Six horses had enough to do to drag our 
carriage, which was by no means heavy, over the hill, so deep 
was the fine sand. The height of these hills will not allow us 
to suppose that they were thrown up by the waves of the sea.* 

* There is a tradition or belief current among the people on this coast, 
that the coast of Sweden, at Stockholm, may be seen, under favourable 
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The light sand driven hy the wind has formed their covering, 
but a more solid nucleus occasioning their formation may be sup- 
posed to have previously existed, in the case of the Nährung, as 
well as in that of the row of hills near Dantzig and Königsberg, 
which close observation shows to be a continuation over the in- 
terior country of that remarkable tongue of land. A geognos- 
tic phenomenon, which appears to me to indicate, parlicularly 
as regards the coast of the Baltic, between Dantzig and Memel, 
the existence at no great depth below the sand of an older and 
more solid formation, is the amber washed on the shore by the 
waves, particularly along this tract; for the throwing up of this 
fossil in the same place during two thousand years appears to 
us hardly conceivable, unless it be assumed that there here sub- 
sists a peculiar (brown coal) formation, which inland being co- 
vered deep with sand presents to the sea the bared edges of its 
strata. It is to be hoped that hereafter some positive results 
may be arrived at by boring, respecting the position, extent, and 
other circumstances of this formation, which is of so much con- 
sequence to Prussia. 

The monotony of the dry and desert strand was interrupted 
only by different-coloured streaks on the ground, which caught 
the eye, and seemed as if they were regularly drawn in straiglit 
lines. The cause of this appearance was easily detected. The 
sand along the shore consists of grains of quartz, in general 

circumstances, from the highest point of the Nahrung^ the distance be« 
tween the two places bein^ 250 jpfeographical miles. To show the ground« 
lessness of this belief, it is sufficient to observe that the Island of Got- 
land lies between the two places. If we suppose that the land said to 
be seen is the nearest part of Gotland, distant 120 geographical miles, 
then we have an instance of an extraordinary and quite unexampled 
amount of refraction. For, if the point on the Nährung be 350 feet high, 
that on Gotland 800, and the rays of light between them be afiected with 
the ordinary refraction, (or so that the object be raised about an eighth of 
the arc of the earth's surface between the two places, according to the oh- 
servations of Weltmann, Brandes, and Tralles,) then, the greatest dis- 
tance at which those points would be reciprocally visible would be 53 
miles. This limit would indeed be exceeded in case of that extraordi- 
nary refraction which produces a second image. The most remarkable 
example of this phenomenon distinctly recorded is furnished by Biot, 
who observed the signal fires on Ivica from Formentera, the limits of vi- 
sibility being increased in this case from 92 to 108 miles. If we increase 
the 58 miles above mentioned in the same ratio, we shall have 68 or 
little more than half of the alleged extent of vision. The opinion, there- 
fore, of the inhabitants of the Nahrung is a paradox : but it would b^ 
worth while to investigate the source of the delusion. 
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perfectly white, extremely fine, and easily driven by the wind ; 
and also of grains of reddish feldspath, a great deal coarser and 
more immovable. Hence it happens that on all ridges exposed 
to the wind, the heavier and red grains alone remain, while 
all the furrows and sheltered places are filled by the white sand. 

As we approached the end of the Nährung, we saw Memel 
spread before us on the opposite shore at the mouth of the gulf, 
which is barely a nautical mile wide. Here they dare not ven- 
ture to trust themselves to the mode of crossing ferries which is 
usual in Eastern Prussia, but sail and rudder are used instead of 
the guiding rope stretched across the water. It is a sbgular 
custom that, on landing in this town, the horses are not put to 
the carriage, but the ferrymen yoke themselves to it with ropes, 
and draw the traveller to his destination. The oldest among 
them, who is the steersman of the barge, takes the lead on land, 
guiding the carriage by the pole. 

There was something extremely interesting in the lively traffic 
which was to be seen here in the port, notwithstanding the early 
season of the year. The quay towards the HaflF, on the west side 
of the town, seemed to be occupied wholly by river-craft, which 
bring down the produce of the country by the Niemen, from as 
far as Grodno, which is about 160 miles inland, while the nor- 
thern quay was given up to sea-going vessels. The latter ex- 
hibited most plainly the peculiar significance of the Baltic ports 
in general, and of that of Memel in particular. Along the 
shore is the market, abundantly furnished with every thing re- 
quired in this part of the world ; and there one may see in the 
motley throng the merchants, attracted by the imported goods, 
mingling with English and G^man sailors, and with the crews 
of the boats from the interior. It may be remarked, that the / 
trade of the Baltic ports has more of the character of im- | 
mediate barter than that of most other maritime places. 

The eyes of the stranger here are particularly attracted by '^ 
the appearance of the Samaitish country people.* All of them, 

* The inhabitants of thß tract named Samogitia. The very names of 
this little district and its possessors remind one significantly of the name 
of the Asiatic Samoyeds, which again is considered, on good grounds, to 
be identical with the name Samolain, which the indigenous inhabitants 
of Finnland give themselves, and which, being derived from Sama, a 
swamp, signifies the inhabitants of swamps or fens. No one ventures 
any longer to derive the name of the Samoyeds from Russian, and to sup- 
pose it to signify self'eaUr»^ that is, cannibals. The Samaites of this 
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"women as well as men, come to the town on horseback, and they 
are broadly distinguished by their custom from the German popu- 
lation. They still wear the cloak of gray cloth, made of un- 
bleached wool, as constantly as they did in the 16th century, 
when Herberstein saw them. Their shoes are very low, and 
are fastened to the feet by two leathern straps wound round the 
legs. The breed of their ponies has reached the extreme of di- 
minutiveness. They themselves also differ "widely from the Li- 
thuanians, who are here numerous, by their much smaller size. 
From this neighbourly intercourse between two races differing 
so much in physical endowments may perhaps be explained a 
remark "which Herberstein made, probably from his own obser- 
vation, "With respect to the inhabitants of ancient Prussia. .He 
relates of them, as a very curious circumstance, that they are 
of the most various sizes, so that one sees among them at one 
time, and indeed more frequently, men of good stature, and at 
another exceedingly small men, such as might be properly called 
dwarfs; and this be considers not merely as an accident, but as 
a national peculiarity. 

It was not without some anxiety that "we approached (May 
4,) the Russian border, which is but a few leagues from Memel : 
for we had reason to fear that our carriage, filled with mathe- 
matical and philosophical instruments, might puzzle and sur- 
prise the officers on the frontier. Oh the left of the road no- 
thing was to be seen but a naked desert of loose sand ; on the 
right, the cultivated fields and pine forests bounding the bleak 
plain were discernible in the remote distance. On this dreary 
plain are fixed the bars which serve to mark the boundaries of 
the Prussian and Russian dominions. At one of those, on the 
Russian side, we could descry, at a good distance, projecting 
above other objects, the lance of the Cossack sentinel. On our 
approach the barrier was half raised, and then immediately low- 
ered again, so that while room to pass through was barely al- 
lowed us, we were, at the same time, led to thmk on the impor- 
tance of the step. With a bearded Cossack riding by our side, 
we proceeded as rapidly as possible to the nearest custom-house 
in the village of Polangen. 

place, therefore, like the Same-landers, as they are called in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of Königsberg, may be reckoned among the branches 
of the widely spread Finnish race. Some Finnish sailors who had lantied 
near Memel in 1813 from a Russian ship-of-war, related to me how they 
were strack with the eridence of relationship between the inhabitants of 
that coast and their own coantrymen. 
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Here we were required by the subordinate officials, in the 
first place, to furnish a list, of our instruments, setting forth the 
proper denomination of each, in order that tlie duty payable on 
them might ]>e ascertained. It happened, however, that their 
names were not to be found in the tariff; the chiefs of the office 
met therefore to deliberate on the matter, and concluded by 
sending us the very gratifying and unexpected intimation that 
there was nothing to prevent our proceeding. The inhabitants 
of this place are for the most part Jews, enticed hither, perhaps, 
by the advantage of watching on the frontier the fluctuations of '. 
their petty trade. 

On the 6th of May we reached Mitau, a thriving little com- 
mercial town, in which there iß nothing likely to startle the 
traveller from south-western Europe, except, perhaps, the great 
predominance* of wooden houses. At daybreak on the 7th, after 
a rapid and unimpeded journey on a level road, we arrived at 
the left bank of the majestic Dwina. A low bridge of boats 
conducted us across the river^ here about nine hundred paces 
wide, to the suburbs of Riga. 

On the side of the bridge lay a numerous array of two-masted 
ships, crammed close together, with their bowsprits projecting 
far over the road. On the other side, towards our right, were 
flat-bottomed boats, laden with corn, and which had brought 
their tributes down the river. There was still the silence of 
night among the ships, through the midst of which, singularly 
enough, our road led us. We had, however, a proof of the ac- 
tivity of the traffic that prevails bv day among the vessels of 
various kinds exchanging produce, m the great number of la- 
bourers who were sleeping in the open air, partly on the ships' 
decks and partly under their bows on the bridge, close to the 
carriage-way. In the town, also, we saw on the steps of a 
handsome Gothic edifice, which serves at once for an Exchange 
and Town-hall, numbers of these northern lazzaroni sleeping 
soundly under the canopy of heaven, regardless of the pinching 
cold, and heavy dews of spring. These were Russian peasants, 
easily distinguishable from all others by their long hair and 
beards, but more particularly by the remarkable breadth of neck 
and throat, and by their thick-set figures. Most of them carried 
a broad adze in the belt which girt their clothing, showing that 
they were carpenters. 

In the Baltic provinces these wandering labourers, who crowd 
to the ports in the spring of the year, when the shipfHng busi- 
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ness is active, are called Burläks, a nam^ not capable of expla- 
nation from the Sclavonian fanuly of languages. These people, 
if they come from the southern governments, are serfs, 'who, for 
an annual payment in money, obtain leave from their owners to 
rove at liberty for a certain time, and in this way they escape 
every year from praedial servitude, purchasing their brief free- 
dom, however, by renouncing the ties of home and kindred. 
Yet many of the fiurldks found here are domiciled in the Baltic 
provinces, where, vassalage being abolished, they prefer a settled 
to a wandering life. 

In Riga are to be seen all the productions of Europe calcu- 
lated to minister to the wants or the luxury of the Russian peo- 
ple. But the objects of trade which are here most likely to en- 
gage the attention of a stranger, are those indicative of national 
manners, and scarcely ever met with in any other part of Europe. 
The Russian Shops, properly so called, present to view a nuna- 
ber of cellars, filled with an assortment of articles used by the 
Russian peasant exclusively; such as mats of lime-bast, Russian 
leather for cart-harness, bells, and the peculiar horse-collar 
suited to their mode of yoking ; birch tar, also, which is rubbed 
into the leather to make it water-proof; and, without fail, a 
sort of leathern mittens of immense size, which are worn by all 
the men who have any thing to do with driving. 

These things are all adapted to the wants of humble and la- 
borious life; out, in striking contrast with them, we find here 
another kind of merchandise, equally characteristic of the nation, 
and which, to the stranger arriving from Germany, is quite a 
novelty. Under the title of Fruit Shops, or stores, are seen here, 
in extraordinary number, places where fruit, almost exclusively 
the productions of more southern climes, are offered for sale. 
To say nothing of oranges, of which the Russians are passion- 
ately fond, the fruits of Southern Russia, and of the contiguous 
Asiatic provinces, are in great abundance. They are partly 
imported dried ; but, in part, they owe their preservation on the 
long journey to the very circumstance which prevents their 
growth in the country to which they are brought. For it is in 
the depth of winter that the fruits of the southern provinces, 
apples, pears, melons, and even grapes, are carried in the first 
instance to Moscow, whence they are sent as far west as the 
direct Russian trade extends, or perhaps as far as the national 
fondness for these productions creates a brisk demand for them. 
This lively, and, to uis, startling trade, may, perhaps, have helped 
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to invest Riga, at least ai3 it appeared in our eyes, with the air 
of the south, and to make us fancy that some sunny land with 
its inhabitants had been planted here by mistake in the S7th 
parallel of northern latitude. 

But the true origin of this involuntary illusion was imdoubt- 
edly the lively impression made upon us on our first coming into 
contact with the Russian people. We witnessed the awaking 
of the labourers who had roved into the town, and lay dispersed 
through the various open places, and we remarked in their first 
interchange of words with one another a vivacity of voice, looks, 
and gestures, expressive of quick and passionate feelings, such as, 
in conformity with pre-conceived notions, we should never have 
expected to find in frost-bitten hyperboreans. We now perceived 
the value of the opinion pronounced by Madame de Stael on the 
occa'sion of a journey through Russia ; for, without regard to 
historical proofs, but merely from observation of the manners 
and character of the people, she was led to conclude, as an un- 
questionable fact, that the Russians issued originally from milder 
climates. 

Several branches of retail trade are here exclusively in the 
hands of Russians ; but, clever as these people are in this kind o 
business, they appear to be but little qualified for the manage- 
ment of extensive mercantile concerns. All the great commer- 
cial houses in Riga belong to Germans or other foreigners. 
Even of the numerous manufactures prospering in this place but 
a few are carried on to any extent by Russians. They are very 
expert^ for example, in preparing and dressing leather, which is 
cheaper than German leather, and, for many purposes, better; 
and hence boots and shoes, and other articles of leather, are 
offered for sale almost exclusively by Russians. There is another 
occupation in which the Russians are distinguished, of no impor- 
tance as regards the foreign or export trade, yet worthy of men- 
tion — this is the forcing of fruit and vegetables, by rearing them 
on hotbeds or in heated rooms. A great number of Russian 
peasants are engaged in this business m the immediate vicinity 
of the town, and particularly at the foot of the mounds thrown 
up partly as a protection from the inundations of the river, and 
partly for defence in case of war. It surprised us to find that 
asparagus was here no rarity, even in the middle of winter ; 
but by the inhabitants this was considered as a very trivial in- 
stance of the gardener's art. The cheapness of wood may con- 
tribute a good deal to foster this kind of industry; yet it is im- 
3 
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possible to overlook the fact that the people have an especial 
liking for it, a fact that becomes more manifest the further we 
advance; for we shall have to relate the pains taken by Russian 
peasants settled in the valley of the Lena, not far from Yakutzk, 
to rear gherkins (of which the people here are particularly fond) 
from seed in a hothouse, and to ripen them sufficiently by the 
powerful rays of the sun during the short summer. 

But, apart from this artificial forcing, the general appearance 
of vegetation in Riga is but little behind that of Northern Ger- 
many. The forest trees of Berlin are ail to be seen here, although 
some of them indeed are comparatively rare. The villas on the 
banks of the river, a little above the town, are adorned with 
beech trees, which conspire with the rocky cliffs to form some 
pretty scenery. In front of the gates are oaks, and rows of limes 
and horse-chestnuts. 

German is still exclusively the language of conversation with 
the educated classes in Riga. There are, indeed, few Russians 
in the place above the rank of subordinate officials. The ac- 
quirement of the Russian language, nevertheless, has been re- 
cently made indispensable in the gymnasium established here. 

About 5 o'clock in the afternoon (May 7,) we left Riga, and 
passed during the night over a level tract, close to the sea-shore, 
and inhabited exclusively by a Lettish population. Here the 
uninterrupted duration of the nocturnal twilight was very re- 
markable, and to persons not used to it, might seem, as the bro- 
ken clouds occasionally disclosed the northern horizon about mid- 
night, to be a distant fire. In fact, constant twilic^ht begins here 
on the 23d of April ; in Berlin, not till the 17th of May. In the 
latter place long twilight is associated with the warmth of sum- 
mer; so that as we travelled northward, and found^that our nights 
grew brighter the more we retired into winter, the change wrought 
on our feelings with double force. 

Notwithstanding our imperfect means of making ourselves 
understood by our Lettish driver, we yet contrived to learn that 
in his language the morning dawn is called fFakergast. Here 
the affinity with the German wecken (the English awaken) is 
manifest, and yet the Lettish-Lithuanian race is that which, 
among the various inhabitants of the Baltic provinces, comes 
nearest to the pure Sclavonian stock, belonging, indeed, to the 
branch named the Vends. Here, then, there appears to have 
been some intermingling of the two races, the German and Scla- 
vonian, which are generally assumed to have remained completely 
separate. 
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The commodious arrangements of the post-stations, and of the 
requisite buildings on this part of the road, remind the stranger 
that he is now in a land where travelUng has long been a very 
general and important branch of business. In spite of accidental 
drawbacks and occasional local dif&culties, it is impossible to over- 
look the effectual anxiety of the government to provide for the 
safety and comfort of travellers. The walls of the post-houses 
are hung over with written regulations, many of them on time- 
stained paper, and of a date when one would not expect to find 
proofs of care bestowed on such matters. A book mgeniously 
secured from defacement lies to receive the travellers* written 
complaints. We hardly expected to see the Lettish drivers and 
couriers so frequently accused of theft, fraud, and drunkenness 
as has been done for ages in these documents, which yet we 
fear prove undeniably the moral failings of the people inhabiting 
the Baltic provinces. 

(May 8.) At Valk, a stage 140 versts from Riga, the Estho- 
nian language suddenly and exclusively takes the place of the 
Lithuanian. Here it is, therefore, that the traveller from the 
west first meets with clearly recognizable remnants of the Hunno- 
Finnish race, who, formerly spreading further into Europe, now 
occupy so large a portion of the north, from Finnland far into the 
interior of Asia. One often hears applied to these people (the 
Esthonians) the Russian discriminative term Chukhontsi, Chukh- 
ni, or Chudi — a word supposed by some learned Germans to be 
a proper name, but which really signifies a stranger ; and its ap- 
plication in this instance may, perhaps, serve to prove, that the 
Sclavonians thought that among all their neighbours this was the 
tribe which differed most from themselves. 

On this part of the road the comparatively backward state of 
vegetation was very perceptible. The willows showed the first 
signs of leaves, but were without flowers. The white birch, 
•which became more predominant the further we advanced, and 
contributed more and more to form the character of the land- 
scape, had, on dry ground, the aspect only of withered, leafless 
brushwood, but under hills where there were springs it looked 
greener, and had even developed leaves. Here we saw, for the 
first time, fully and frequently manifested, the phenomenon, which 
so strongly characterizes northern regions, of vegetation forwarded 
by the superior warmth of the spnng-water. In the north of 
Germany one may, indeed, see small plants, such as prefer moist- 
ure, remaining green in the middle of winter, in the vicinity of 
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springs; but extensive tracts of marshy land, io v^hich the growth 
even of trees is promoted by the heat retained in the water, never 
meet the eye there as they do in this country. As the springs here 
promote vegetable life in the early season, while the ground in 
general is still frozen, so they must serve in autumn to protect 
vegetation from the influence of the approaching cold ; for we 
observed on the willows and birches of the marshy grounds large 
withered catkins of the preceding year — a clear proof of a se- 
cond flowering commenced in autumn and overtaken by winter. 
Nothing of this sort was to be seen on the dry ground, where no 
plant as yet gave signs of returning life. 

Villages are as rare here as in the parts of Courland and Esr 
thonia previously passed through. The great enclosures of the 
post*stations aflbrd the only human haUtations which the travel* 
ler meets with. These are all built of wood, and are as much 
akin in plan as in purpose. A dwelling-house in the middle is 
I surrounded by stables and other ofiices, forming a square. A 
I wooden post m front tells the distances to St. Petersburg and 
\ Moscow, the foci of the empire. Sixty or seventy horses are 
kept at these stations, and yet it often happens that they are all 
engaged, and the new comer must wait some time before he can 
be supplied. The general use of public conveyances or diligen- 
ces, which are now not uncommon in the Baltic provinces, would 
effect a great saving of horses and labour; but the characteristic 
passion of the Russians, not for travelling merely, but for tra- 
velling quickly, calls incessantly for a more liberal e(]^uipment of 
the posting establishments. It must at the same time be re- 
marked, that in general the horses here are smaller and weaker 
than in western Europe, so that a greater number of them are 
requisite to represent a given power of draught. 

Early on the morning of the 9th we reached Dorpat. Inde- 
pendent of the interest attaching to this place on account of its 
exclusively scientific destination and importance, an agreeable 
impression is here made on the traveller by the care taken to em- 
bellish the public editices; by the natural sweetness of the site, 
and the vigorous vegetation, industriously promoted as a means 
of ornament. A range of hills, about 200 feet m absolute eleva- 
tion, rises abruptly from the level plain through which the little 
river Embach winds. The south-eastern slope of the hill was 
selected by the first settlers for the site of the town, which now 
lies chiefly in the crescent-shaped plain between the hills and the 
Embach, which b^re turns from a southerly to an easterly course. 
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The public edifices, those of the university included, are built of 
cut stone, in a grand and pare style; forming straight and broad 
streets, they encompass the private houses, most of which are 
but one story high, and built of brick or wood ; but the bright 
colours with which they are painted, abd the good glazing of the 
windows, gives them a cheerful air. Every thing seems adapted 
for people who are in good circumstances, and content. A gra- 
nite bridge over the Embach, which is navigable up to Dorpat, 
adds not a little to the appearance of the place. 

The vegetation here was in a very forward state for the time of 
year,. owing either to the fertility of the soil, a ferruginous marl, 
or to the protection from the north wind afforded by the hills. 
Black poplars, which here attain a good height, had their cat- 
kins completely formed. On the mountain ash, the leaf buds 
were opening. Striking as was the contrast of the vigour of 
vegetation here displayed with the withered bareness of the open 
plain which we crossed yesterday, where even the close neigh- 
bourhood of springs did not give the trees strength enough to 
cast off their last year's leaves, yet the difference of latitude be- 
tween Dorpat and Berlin was rendered apparent, in spite of the 
former's local advantages, by the retardation there for eighteen 
or twenty days of like phenomena of vegetation ; for fifteen da^s 
before (on the 24th of April) the leaves of the mountain ash were 
already fully developed at Berlin, while at Dorpat it seemed as 
if a few fine days were still required to unfold them. Thus it 
would appear that at these two places the same development of 
vegetation accompanies equal meridian altitudes of the sun. For 
at Berlin, on the 24th of April, the greatest altitude of the sun is 
about 5(P 26'; while at Dorpat it is, on the 14th of May, 50^ 
20', and on the 15th, 50° 35'. Yet we must not raise this infe- 
rence into a general principle without further and more careful 
examination, since equal meridian altitude of the sun produces, 
at places under different parallels, only equality of noontide heat, 
but not of mean temperature, or the total influence exercised by 
the sun's rays. 

The broad crown of the hill, adorned by numerous avenues of 
trees, is called Cathedral Place: the ruins of a church destroyed 
in 1775 by a fire which consumed nearly the whole town, ex- 
plains the origin of the name. Some buildings belonging: to the 
university — the library, the medical school, and the celebrated 
observatory — give importance to this locality, and impress its 
image on the memory. As the observatory, from the character 
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of tlie 'work done there, is ranked among the most valqable of 
the possessions enjoyed in common by scientific Europe, the duty 
of describing it does not properly devolve on the hasty passer-by. 
Of the great refracting telescope, the colossal work of Fraunhofer, 
a description and drawings have been already published by Pro^^ 
fessor Struve, as well as of the excellent manner in which it is 
mounted. An iron roof revolving round a vertical line, so as to 
afford complete protection from the weather without hindering 
the view of any point in the heavens, was constructed after the 
design and under the superintendence of M. Parrot. Although 
previously acquainted with the principle of this work, we could 
not help feeling surprised at the ease and precision with which the 
whole roof and the telescope at the same time are moved ; one 
hand is enough to impel and guide the apparently ponderous 
machinery. 

We saw also some of the apparatus which bad been used in 
measuring a portion of the meridian of Dorpat. This operation, 
extending from Hochland (in the Gulf of Finnland) to Jacobstadt, 
a distance of 188 geographical miles, must be ranked among the 
chief attempts made to determine precisely, by means of trigono- 
metrical measurement, united with astronomical observations, the 
curvature of the earth's surface. Dorpat had been previously 
connected with Memel, and Hochland also with St. Petersburg, 
by the labours of General Schubert. It only remains, therefore, 
to connect, near Memel, the Russian measurements with those 
executed in Prussia, in order to arrive at an exact knowledge of 
the arc between Paris and St. Petersburg, and to learn how far 
it deviates from theoretical regularity. 

This measurement may on other accounts become highly im- 
portant, though certainly only for remote posterity, if it be con- 
tinued, as now intended, across the sea and through Finnland. 
That the bounds between land and sea on both sides of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula are undergoing, in the course of time, con- 
tinual change, is a. fact as certain as it is unexplained : it seems 
proved that the recession of the water from the land is equal, on 
the opposite coasts for places situate in lines drawn perpendicular 
to the main axis of the peninsula, but that the actual amount of 
the change decreases southwards. It remains then to be deter- 
mined how far the phenomenon observed in the Bothnian Gulf 
may be traced also in that of Finnland. If it proceed from forces 
which now elevate some portions of the solid crust of the globe, 
as appears to have taken place with regard to nearly all parts of 



it in early geological periods; then the similarity between Finn« 
land and Scandinavia in geognostic constitution would lead us to 
infer for the former the same changes whic^ are observable in 
the latter. , . 

An exact survey of the coast made at a known time will enable 
posterity to decide on this question ; for as in many places on the 
shores of the Baltic the land rises with a very gentle inclination^ 
it may be expected that the sUghtest change in the level of the 
line separating the land and sea willbe rendered very conspicuous 
when measured in the horizontal plane. Indeed it were to be 
"desired that the absolute height of the points least liable to change 
should be accurately determined within the area already so per- 
fectly surveyed in the horizontal direction, and especially the 
level above the sea of the lakes in Finnland and Livonia. Such 
an addition to the geodetic labours already completed would; if 
published, draw the attention of scientific men to an important 
question, and aid them hereafter in its solution. 

It is not by the map alone that we are here reminded of our 
near apiu'oach to Finnland, a country so remarkable in the geog- 
nostic point of view : several circumstances indicate the relation- 
ship of the land in which we have arrived with the neighbouring 
region towards the north. On the northern slope, and on the 
summit of the hill of Dorpat, lie boulders and blocks which have 
come from a distance, and are as thickly strewed here as cm the 
principal heights in the north of Germany. Fut to the general 
character of this phenomenon, which has been so well described 
and estimated by Yon Buch, is here added the peculiar circum- 
stance that the common origin of these new-comers is much more 
recognizable from their similar nature than in northern Germany. 
In the latter country, granite and other primitive rocks predomi- 
nate certainly among the scattered fragments ; yet blocks of other 
and even recent formations are not wanting : here, in Livonia, on 
the other hand, the blocks are all granite, and so much alike that 
one cannot doubt that they are here near the place of their comr 
mon origin, whence they were spread abroad. We find here 
nothing but fragments of Finnland granite thrown across the 
• narrow gulf, which perhaps did not then exist, by some unknown 
force ; while in northern Germany many kinds of rock, all coming 
from the north, and mingled during the longer passage, lie scat- 
tered promiscuously. In Livonia we see fewer instances of the 
reduction of granite to the state of sand than in northern Ger- 
many. If all the sand between the Netherlands and Frauenburg 
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in Courland, and which extends in some places to the yet un- 
fathomed deep, were all brought back to itsf original form as solid 
granite, it would make an immense mountain group. At the 
time when this was destroyed, the larger fragments fell near their 
original position, while the comminuted portion of them, that is, 
the sand, spread thickly over a wider tract and at a greater dis- 
tance. 

We remarked in the granite blocks round Dorpat a tendency 
to break into spherical forms, which was still manifest on their 
worn surfaces, and M. von Engelhardt told us that he had fre- 
quently observed in Finnland, granite with a structure as deci- 
dedly spherical as that of the remarkable Corsican stones. 

It was painful to be obliged to leave Dorpat so soon, for, 
owing to the particular attention paid in the University to the 
physical sciences and natural history, this place offers great ad- 
vantages to one who seeks information preparatory to a journey 
through the Russian empire. Geology, botany and zoology^ 
with general physics and chemistry, are here represented respec- 
tively by men, whose learning and obliging disposition are 
equally calculated to make an indelible impression on those who 
visit the place. It was here that Professor Eschholz gave me 
an oral account of a part of Kamschatka, which he had left in 
1824. M. von Engelhardt explained to us his views respecting 
the origin of the alluvium at the Ural mountains, which contains 
gold and platinum, and for the examination of which he had re- 
cently visited that region. The result of his journey was, that 
he was deeply impressed with the similarity of the mmeralogical 
conditions of the Ural and in South America; and with the 
likelihood, so important in a financial sense for the empire, that 
the soil containing platinum in the former region would be found 
to complete the analogy with its counterpart in the New World, 
by also containing diamonds. 

The shortness of our stay in Dorpat did not allow of our vi- 
siting any of the rich collections there, except that of philoso- 
phical instruments, which being made for the most part by a 
Russian artisan, Samoilof, in the workshops of Ijora, an institu- 
tion established about the same time (1802) as the University of* 
Dorpat, are interesting on that very account. Samoilof wanted 
the advantages of birth and fortune : he had no education, and 
never experienced either encouragement or incentive, until, 
guided by a natural talent, he produced instruments which im- 
mediately procured him the favour of scientific men, and opened 
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a wide field for his ingenuity. It is pfeesing to see an indivi- 
dual of the native race thus brought forward and rendered active - 
by the scientific establishments of the country ; particularly 
since in Dorpat one grieves to remark, that the learning of the 
place is of comparatively little use to the country, the language 
used there being the German — a foreign language, and not the 
vernacular. The majority of the inhabitants (about 6,000 in 
number) are of the Esthonian race. The Ujoiversity here is 
distinguished from all similar institutions in Russia, by the free- 
dom allowed to the students, as in Germany, in the choice c^ 
their studies. 

One of the interesting objects which we had here an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with, though certainly only as to 
exterior and appearance, was a Russian court of justice. The 
halls in which the district court of Dorpat despatches business 
form a strong contrast with the outward and visible character of 
the apartments generally given up in Germany to the same pur- 
poses. The darkness and chill of our courts of justice were not 
long ago proverbial ; while in Russia, on the other hand, care 
seems to be taken to give the tribunals an agreeable aspect. 
The large rooms are well lighted, kept perfectly clean, and to 
some extent handsomely decorated. The judges and others em- 
ployed in the courts bestow as much attention on their dress as 
military men do among us. 

It is curious to observe, among so much that bears the stamp! 
of modern times, a custom of ancient Greece retained here in . 
strict perfection. In the middle of the table at which the chief 
functionaries sit, stand some triangular prisms, about a foot high 
and five inches wide, turning on a vertical axis, and inscribed on 
their oblong, upright surfaces, with maxims of law. The de- 
scriptions given by Greek writers of the aJ^ovffy or tablets joined 
together so as to form a prism revolving on a vertical axis, and 
on which the laws of Solon were inscribed in the Areopagus in 
Athens, and also the frequently-mentioned xvpßet>s which served 
for the same purpose, hardly allow us to doubt that we have, in \ >( 
this instance, a usage of antiquity preserved without the least 
change for two thousand years. These inscribed tablets are 
here named Mirrors of Justice : they are always kept carefully 
covered, except when the court is sitting. In former times, 
while the code of the Sclavonians was short and simple', it was 
all inscribed on the Mirrors, but at present these contain in ge- 
neral only old legal maxims relating to the duties of the judge. 
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We left Dorpat in the evening, and in the course of the night 
reached Torma. In .this station we saw what was equally new 
and disagreeable to us : the insect here named Tarakane (the 
cockchafer) covered the walls as thick as flies in dirty farm- 
houses in Germany. There seems to be some uncertainty as to 
the first propagation of this kind of vermin in Russia. Here, 
in Torma, the people were surprised when we assured them that 
we were not acquainted with the Tarakane, because, as they said, 
we came from the country whence the insect first spread into 
Russia. These unwelcome guests, they added, are still called 
Prussäki, or Prussians, because they first showed themselves on 
the retreat of the Russians from Prussia at the end of the Seven 
Years' War. Thus there is reason for supposing that some of 
the southern nations in the Austrian army had a hand in the pro^ 
pagation of the Blatta, which was checked more efifectually in 
Prussia than in Russia. 

Early in the morning (May 10th) we reached Neinal, on the 
north-western shore of the great lake Peipus. A brisk east 
wind had raised on it waves like those of the sea, the effect of 
which WHS increased by the numerous masses of ice drifted on 
the adjacent strand. The ice here, though broken, had as yet 
lost little of its thickness, while six days earlier, the water of 
the Gulf of Courland was at night warmer than the land, so 
great was the decrease of the sun's influence attending ah ad« 
vance northward of only foui: degrees. The shores of the Pei- 
pus are low, and without visible rocky formation ; yet this lake 
as well as the Virzerv, lying further to the west, shows its de- 
pendence on that geognostic structure, which is manifested in 
the other lakes of the Russian Baltic provinces, but is still more 
conspicuous in those of Finnland. The incredibly numerous 
lakes and pools in the latter country, are disposed with great 
regularity, for not only is their greatest length generally from 
S. E. to N. W., but frequently several of them are ranged, one 
after the other, in the same straight line. Thus it appears that 
these lakes represent so many cracks or hollows lying perpen- 
dicular to the main axis of the peninsula ; they are lateral val- 
leys of the central ridge. In the Scandinavian peninsula the 
same relation may be observed in the lakes and rivers on the 
eastern, side, and the fiords on the western, which are all so 
many lateral valleys. If Scandinavia were raised a little higher 
out of the sea, many of the fiords of the western coast would 
become lakes, and that peninsula would resemble Finnland still 
more closely. 
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The Peipus (fiscbarges its waters into the Baltic through the 
Narva, which not only descends with uniform briskness through- 
out its course of forty miles, but has also, near the sea, a fall of 
eighteen feet in perpendicular height. Large blocks of granite 
lie in great quantities round the shores of the Peipus, annually 
brought by the ice, as the inhabitants assert, from the bottom of 
the lake to its banks. In some places this piece of water is ten 
fathoms deep, but in general it is much shallower. 

Near Chudleigh, four and twenty miles beyond Neinal, the 
road again meets the shores, at the bottom of a bay encircled by 
steep cliffs. These consist of thick, regularly arranged beds of 
yellowish limestone, containing sea shells in abundance. Selow 
the cliffs are hillocks of debris, which afford an easy access to 
the strand. From this shoot up tall, slender fir trees, between 
which the hillocks were still covered with thick masses of snow. 
As the bay opens to the north, the interior of it is completely 
screened from the sun by the high cliffs. Wide cracks, made 
by the frost, gape in lines parallel with the edge of the preci- 
pice. Large masses fall every year, and great caution is neces- 
sary in approaching the treacherous brink. The limestone rock 
has here the appearance of a great promontory ; for on the east 
it is bounded by a deep ravine, cut by a rapid stream, which falls 
into the bay. On the right bank of this stream, and on the high 
ground, stands the castle of Chudleigh, built by, and named 
after, one of a body of emigrants from Scotland, some of whose 
descendants still possess estates round Yeva. 

The character of the country continues unchanged to Narva, 
which stands on the steep limestone hills on both sides of the 
river Narva, which is here both broad and deep ; the current also is 
strong, but the ledge of rock over which the stream falls a height 
of eighteen feet, is two miles higher up. The mouth of the 
river is said to afford safe anchorage for merchant ships ; and 
small vessels can ascend within a few miles of the town ; for the 
remainder of the distance, flat-bottomed lighters must be em- 
ployed. The waterfall just above the town, cutting off* commu- 
nication with the interior by the river, constitutes Narva a cen- 
tral emporium, and is the chief cause of its importance and pro- 
sperity. The imports into Narva are destined exclusively for 
the supply of the provinces situate on the Gulf of Finnland; and 
it is worthy of remark that sea salt has been for a long time the 
chief article of the import trade. One would hardly expect to 
find on the sea coasts, in a civilized country, such a want sup- 
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plied from abroad ; and considered from this point of view, the 
gulfs of the Baltic seem more like lakes than arms of the ocean. 

At day break, on the 11th, we reached Opolye, ninety-eight 
Tersts from St. Petersburg. The Russian population at length 
begins to preponderate ; and in the villages along the road, one 
hears only the Russian language, and sees only the robust figures 
of long-bearded peasants, who differ widely from the feeble Li- 
thuanians and Esthonians, where these races have remained un«- 
mixed. The country is hilly, and full of springs; in the marshy 
flats are thick woods of white birch. In the government of Pe- 
tersburg, which begins at Narva, the post-houses are better 
built, and more decorated than on the preceding part of the road. 
Their wooden walls and roofs are coloured red and yellow ; they 
afford accommodation also for travellers who are in no haste to 
proceed, for inns there are none. 

Within some distance of the capital, the road is lined on both 
sides with country seats, the gardens and shrubberies of which 
are frequently of great extent. In front of each is a board with 
the name of the owner, and, in order to show its value, the num- 
ber of serfs belonging to the estate. Notwithstanding all the 
care bestowed on these villas, their looks at once confess that 
they are situate in the latitude of 60^. Black poplars and birch 
are almost the only trees about them, the latter trimmed in 
hedges after the old French fashion. Prepared as we were by the 
opulent and tasteful appearance of the country houses, the first 
sight of the capital, nevertheless, made an impression on us not. 
easily forgotten. There never was a city that bore so com- 
pletely the appearance of having been instantaneously created. 
In travelling to St. Petersburg, through Russia, we see only 
tedious plains, inhabited by a. labouring population, apparently 
without repose or enjoyment: but that capital itself looks like 
the abode of a people living only for enjoyment ; and so grand 
is the scale on which it is built, that one might suppose it to 
have been raised by the united efforts of the whole nation. 
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We began our exploration of the Russian empire with the capi- 
tal, where we had arranged to meet Professor Hansteen and his 
companion, Lieutenant Due, in company with whom we were 
to continue the journey. The Norwegian expedition, however, 
encountering numerous delays, did not enter the harbour of 
Kronstadt till the 20th of June; and as various preparations for 
a residence in Siberia were then to be made, we were obliged to 
remain in St. Petersburg till the 11th of July. My first care 
was the magnetic observations, of which an account shall be 
given elsewhere. I then gave my attention to matters most 
essential, though not of a scientific character. Although I had 
been allowed, at the request of the Norwegian government, to 
attach myself to the expedition, yet something more was re- 
quired, in order that I might continue the journey onward, and 
then return home from Kamschatka by sea. No less important 
than the ofiicial approval and authorization of my plans, was the 
making acquaintance with the chief inhabitants of the capital, 
who, by written introductions to their friends in Asiatic Russia, 
as well as by various pieces of information respecting the remote 
parts of the empire, rendered me the greatest service. 

In the description which I shall now give of St. Petersburg, 
it shall be my endeavour to represent it as it gradually opened on 
my view. My excursions through that city were^favoured by the 
finest weather possible, as is usually the case there at that sea-- 
son ; for from May to July there is generally a cloudless sky 
with constantly increasing warmth. The bright sunshine by 
day, and the clear twilight at night, are rendered doubly lus- 
4 
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trous and enchanting by the numerous broad sheets of water 
which reflect them. 

The Neva, dividing into four arms, about four miles above 
the sea, forms islands, on which St. Petersburg is partly built. 
But the larger and more important part of the city stands on the 
main land, forming a square, three sides of which are bounded 
by water ; on the north it has the sea ; on the east the great 
Neva, or westernmost arm of the river, and on the south the 
undivided stream, which here flows from west to east: it is again 
divided internally by three artificial canals from the great Neva, 
which run in curved and parallel courses. This grand quarter, 
which occupies an area of nearly four miles square, is called the 
' Admiralty, and is the part of the city first approached by tra- 
vellers arriving overland from Germany. 

The eastern portion of the Admiralty quarter extending along 
the Neva, is entitled, both from position and the importance of 
its edifices, to be considered as the centre of the city. Hence 
no better site than this could have been chosen for Falconet's 
masterly work, the equestrian statue of Peter I. This stands in 
the middle of the square, named from it Peter's Place, and oppo- 
site to Isaac's Bridge, which connects this quarter with the most 
important of the islands. Round the square are the Senate 
House, a wing of the Admiralty, and the principal front of 
Isaac's Church, remarkable for its colossal granite columns, so 
that here all is devoted to objects which the great reformer had 
much at heart. From this point, the survey of the architectural 
grandeur of the place may be advantageously commenced. A 
handsome quay of granite, with a parapet, forms the left bank 
of the river, both above and below Peter's Place, and along it 
extends, in the latter direction, a row of houses, not to be sur- 
passed in symmetry and magnificence. 

Going up the quay from Isaac's Bridge, we soon come to the 
docks for ships of war, enclosed on three sides by the palace of 
the Admiralty, which is 1,000 feet in length. Beyond that, 
the quay recommences, and for about a mile and a quarter, as 
far as the Fontanka, the broadest and outermost of the lateral 
canals derived from the Neva, it is bordered by the imperial 
palaces and the gardens between them. The Summer Palace, 
the easternmost of those ranged along the Neva, faces an espla- 
nade adorned with a brass statue of the hero Suvorofi*. Here is 
another bridge connecting the Admiralty quarter with the islands: 
it rests, like Isaac's bridge, on boats, but yet^ owing to the 
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breadth of the stream, it has a ^rand appearance. Then for two 
miles along the river follow buildings of various kinds, for the 
most part private houses, but all built of stone, and on a great 
scale. 

The view of the Neva is enlivened by gondolas and boats 
perpetually glidinti; backwards and forwards; and among tlie 
chief pleasures of St. Petersburg may be reckoned a row up the 
river. As the stream narrows, the buildings on each side ap- 
pear more colossal: the golden cupolas of the church towers, the 
glittering windows of the palaces, all seem doubly gay and 
brilliant when reflected from the clear waters of the Neva. The 
impress of perfection, which the above-described streets and 
buildings along the Neva make on the beholder, is due, in some 
degree at least, to the drcumstance that there is nothing here 
to remmd us of the vulgar wants of life ; there is no sign of trade "^ 
or handicraft; labour is wholly excluded, and the inhabitants 
here seem to live only for the tranquil enjoyment of their opu- 
lence. In the streets one sees only coaches and four, or light 
open cars drawn at full speed by high mettled horses ; but these 
are not so frequent as to encroach materially on the solemn still- 
ness of the place, or to withdraw one's attention from the fine 
forms and massive grandeur around. 

The scene was quite changed, however, when we entered the 
streets which cross the city from Peter's Place. Three of these 
meet at the middle point of the Admiralty, from which rises a 
slender tower with a gilt cupola — a conspicuous and advantage- 
ously-placed mark for the guidance of strangers. Of these streets 
the most attractive is that running from N.N.E. to S.S.W, and 
called N^vskyi Prospekt. Here for two miles is a double car- 
riage way, with footways paved with granite on both sides, or 
avenues shaded with rows of lime trees — the whole having a 
breadth of 150 feet ; so that notwithstanding the great height of 
the houses, there is here more of the effulgence of broad daylight 
than is usual in cities. 

As far as the Moika — the first of the canals which crosses this 
street — the lower stories of the houses are converted into shops 
and warerooms. The foreigners settled in the place — Germans, 
French, and English — have here carried to perfection the arts of 
attjractive display. Intermingled with them are also some of the 
southern neighbours of Russia, Persians, Armenians, Bokharians, 
and Chinese, all exhibiting for sale the productions of their several 
countries. Near their shops, or stalls, the air is perfumed with 
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atar of roses, and the eye is caught by the bright colours of the 
manufactured goods and the gleaming of damasked blades. The 
vehicles hastening along are here still more numerous than the 
pedestrians; but the wheels having wooden instead of iron streaks 
are comparatively noiseless, so that the tramping of horses' feet 
and the shrill calls of drivers going at full speed to those before 
them are the predominating sounds. 

At the Moika the paved footways terminate, and are succeeded 
by alleys shaded with lime-trees. The houses in this part are 
lower, rarely exceeding two stories, but they still form symme- 
trical groups of tasteful architecture. On the right, also, a little 
removed from the street, and with an open space around it, stands 
one of the handsomest buildings of St. Petersburg, the Church of 
the Kasan-Mother-of-God. It presents in front a concave por- 
tico, with bronze gates richly ornamented with figures in relief. 
There is always a crowd here, owing to the reverence in which 
the image in this church is held. 

The third division of the N6vskyi Prospekt, from Catherine's 
Canal to the Fontanka, has a far more singular and characteristic 
appearance. Here it is that the Russian traffic is seen in all its 
nationality: the long-bearded dealer offers every thing at the 
lowest terms, and is often satisfied with half the price which the 
same goods fetch in other quarters. On the right is a long row 
of fruit shops, well stored at all seasons with the productions of 
every climate; and beyond them is the great Bazaar, called the 
Gostinnoi Dvor, or Merchant's Inn. This kind of establishment 
is to be found in every Russian town, and is intimately connected 
with the ancient habits of the people. In former times, when 
the inclination to a roving life exerted more influence over the 
Sclavonians than at present, it was usual to assemble, for the 
sake of trade, at certain times of the year, in some open places 
set apart for the purpose, and generally near a great river. In 
the absence of an organized carrying system, each trader brought 
his own goods to market. Hence an immense concourse of people 
and beasts of burden, and the necessity of erecting for their ac- 
commodation those inns, which resemble the caravanserais of the 
Turkmans, or rather which combine the objects of the caravan- 
serais and the bazaars. 

The Gostinnoi Dvor of St. Petersburg is a four-sided building, 
of irregular form, its greatest and least sides being respectively 
1200 feet, and 350 in length. It contains many hundred com- 
partments for wares and merchandise. A colonnade of the 
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height of the first story goes round the building, and its flat 
roof affords access to the magazines above. A reservoir in the 
middle of the court reminds us forcibly of the time when the 
merchants arrived in caravans, and kept their horses and other 
beasts of burden in the courts and open spaces within the build- 
ing. Though every variety of goods is to be seen here, yet 
things of the same kind are always put together, and hence the 
names Iron Row, Peltry Row, Book Row, become attached to 
particular parts or alleys of the Bazaar. From dawn till dusk 
business is here actively carried on. At night the shopkeepers 
quit the place, which is guarded by watchmen and dogs. Strings 
across the doors and shutters are so placed in communication with 
bells, that should any robber attempt to force an entry, an alarm 
is immediately given. 

Near this building is the Theatre of St. Petersburg; after that 
comes a palace with its gardens, and, lastly, the bridge over the 
canal of the Fontanka. Beyond the bridge the rows of hand* 
some houses continue for about two thirds of a mile, and then 
we arrive at the coachmakers' quarter. We were told that there 
are here 200 workshops employed in this business, and that some 
of them finish sixty carriages in the year. If we allow twenty 
carriages for every workshop, and reckon them at 500 roobles 
each, we shall thus have two millions of roobles (84,000/.) for 
the total production of this industrious quarter. The business of 
the coachmaker and that of the wheelwright are carried on here 
exclusively:, by Russians. The continuation of the N6vskyi 
Prospekt terminates near the river, where it flows eastwards, at 
the famous monastery of St. Alexander Nevskyi, from which the 
street takes its name. 

The lateral streets do not differ essentially from that already 
described : they have, in general, fewer shops and more variety 
of destination. All the higher houses have flat roofs and 
stone balustrades, so that the generally received remark of tra- 
vellers, that the house-ridge rises higher the further we advance 
northwards, is untrue as far as respects St. Petersburg. The flat 
roofs are more easily cleared of snow, and, on the other hand, the 
occasional fall of large masses of snow from such lofty edifices, 
if they had high pitched roofs, would endanger the passengers. 
The general cleanliness of the streets announces- to strangers the! 
activity of the police. The only exception to this is found in anf 
pbseure corner of this quarter, approached by narrow passages, 
where there is a market fof old clothjes, frequented by the poorest 
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class. It is popularly called Tolkuchni Ruinok, that is, "the 
higgle-market;'* but some descend lower, and having in view the 
rags there accumulated, and the innumerable vermin inhabiting 
them, denominate it from the latter. The dealers here are all 
Russians; a fact which reminds us of the argument wittily urged 
by Peter I. for excluding the Jews from all such markets: — 
" The Russians," he observed, " are too cunning for them, and 
would rob them of what they had gained elsewhere." In order 
to complete our survey of St. Petersburg, it only remains to 
take a glance at the islands and at the right bank of the Great 
Neva. 

Where the river is divided, its chief branch has, on the right 
bank, as we ascend it, first, Vasilief's island for two miles and a 
quarter. This terminates opposite to the commencement of the 
royal palaces, being separated by the Little Neva from Apothe- 
caries' Island, which then forms the right bank for a mile and a 
quarter, as far as the Nevka, the arm of the river which sepa- 
rates it from the Viburg side, as the right bank of the undivided 
stream is there called. On those two islands, and the Viburg 
side, are portions of the city, properly so called, that is to say, 
they are inhabited all the year round. In this respect they are 
essentially distinguished from Krestovskyi and Eamenyi islands, 
lying further eastward, and separated from the larger islands above 
named by branches of the Nevka, and which are resorted to only 
during the summer months. 

The importance of Vasilief 's island may be estimated from the 
traffic of Isaac's Bridge, which connects it with the Admiralty 
quarter. On both sides of this bridge are footways, and at cer- 
tain distances sentry boxes, such as are also to be seen at the 
corners of the streets. Here, armed with antique halberts, ar^ 
stationed the policemen, whose duty it is to preserve order in the 
throng of vehicles, and to prevent accidents as far as possible. 
This, owing to the Russian habit of driving at full speed, is no 
easy matter, and it is only by perpetually bawling out Prävä ! 
(To the right!) that the drivers contrive to get clear of one ano- 
ther; but at night, and in dark weather, it is the policemen's duty 
to warn drivers if there be any thing before them. 

Going from Isaac's Bridge up the right bank of the river, 
where there is a handsome quay, faced with granite, as on the 
opposite side, we first come to the large edifice belonging to the 
Academy of Arts. Some distance beyond that, are the marine 
schools^ and those of the minir^g department. Powp the river, 
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from the bridge on Ihe same side, we find the splendid building 
appropriated to the Academy of Sciences, and in which is the 
Observatory. At the southern point of the island is a wharf and 
landing place, with broad stone stairs. Here we are reminded 
of the maritime importance of St. Petersburg, by the Exchange, 
which' stands opposite to the stairs, and still more, by two high 
and slender towers, adorned, like the Columnse Rostratse of an- 
cient Rome, with ships' prows, and from which the shipping may 
be observed as they approach the mouth of the river. The island 
is laid out with great regularity. Three broad streets run parallel 
to the river, and are crossed at right angles by sixteen others, 
called Lines, and distinguished by their numbers, as the first line, 
second line^ &c. It is said that Peter I. intended that this island 
should be intersected by canals where there are now streets, and 
that, as he was residing abroad at the time, he sent a sketch of 
his plan to General Vasilief, who was instructed with the execu- 
tion of the works. The latter, however, mistook the Czar's in- 
tentions, and proceeded so rapidly, that the houses were all built 
before he discovered his error. This story may perhaps be best 
understood as merely a mode of relating, with sprightly embellish- 
ments, the extreme haste with which the place rose into exis- 
tence. 

Vasilief s island has long been the favourite residence of fo- 
reigners settled in St. Petersburg. Its north-eastern shore, form- 
ing the left bank of the Little Neva, is devoted wholly to ship- 
ping. On account of the great and incessant traffic between this 
island and the Admiralty quarter, Isaac's Bridge (of boats) cannot 
be conveniently broken or interrupted, so as to allow vessels en- 
tering from Kronstadt to pass up the river this way. It is only 
when a ship of war is launched from the Admiralty slips that 
Isaac's Bridge opens to give egress to the sea. But the bridge 
of boats which connects Vasilief 's with Apothecaries' Island is 
frequently thrown open at night, to let vessels ascend to the 
wharves. 

On the last-named island, also, we find that the part next to 
the Great Neva is that which has been considered most import- 
ant. There, on its western side, stands a fortress and a citadel, 
in the construction of which Peter I. was particularly earnest. 
These works were originally intended to defend the city towards 
the north, but they are now surrounded to such an extent with 
houses and other buildings, that the use of their guns is out of 
the question. Like the citadels of ancient Greece, they contain 
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the palladium of the state. . In the church of Peter and Paul, 
the richly gilt cupola of which rises above the walls of the for- 
tress^ are the tombs of the Tsars, and still more, preserved for 
the admiration and reverence of posterity, there is the little boat 
which drew the attention of Peter I. to nautical affairs, and 
thus became the germ from which ultimately sprung a powerful 
navy. This fortress is properly called Petersburg, a name which 
has extended hence apparently to the whole capital. A large 
portion of the island on the north-eastern side is occupied by 
gardens; and among these is the Botanical Garden, which, from 
Its original purposes, may possibly have given rise to the present 
name of the island. 

Passing over now to the Viburg side, we see on the banks of the 
Great Neva two very large stone buildings, hospitals for the 
army and navy. Here also is a medical school of great impor- 
tance for the whole empire, and known as the Viburg Academy. 
The outskirts of this quarter are occupied chiefly by market 
gardeners, who preserve in some degree the simple manners of 
the peasantry. We saw them on holydays amusing themselves 
with their national dances on the roads. The villas here, as 
in the other suburbs, are inhabited only during the summer. 

Although it cannot be supposed that in St. Petersburg, any 
more than in other great cities, the character of the people is to 
be recognised in its original purity, yet it is worth while to in- 
quire how far the national peculiarities have here maintained 
themselves against the inroads of foreign fashions and the influ- 
ence of the court. For the manners and modes of thinking of 
a capital connected by manifold relations with the rest of the 
empire must necessarily be felt by the majority in the provinces. 

If we were to endeavour to classify the inhabitants of the ca- 
pital, according to those circumstances of life which are perva- 
ding and essential, we certainly should not adopt the official dis- 
tribution of the population into fifteen classes. The nation in 
truth falls naturally into a few leading groups, which remind us 
of the division of organic bodies in natural history, into Artifi- 
cial Systems and Natural Families. Grouped in this manner, the 
inhabitants of the capital come under the following heads: — 

1. The numerous class of persons engaged in the service of 
the state, and enjoying, consequently, high privileges, and who, 
collectively and exclusively, are entitled and bound to wear the 
state uniform (Mundir.) 

Ö, Individuals who enjoy high privileges, not for their own 
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services, but owing to their relationship or connexion with the 
first class. Considerable estates, and a sort of hereditary nobi- 
lity, distinguish this class, which is not, however, very nume- 
rous. 

3. Foreigners, chiefly merchants, who, from a sentiment of 
hospitality converted into a maxim of state, are treated with 
more consideration than is strictly due, according to the popular 
mode of thinking, to their occupations and employments. 

4. Russian merchants and handicraftsmen, partly free, partly 
in servitude. 

5. Russians engaged in trades and manual arts, at their 
own choice and on their own account, or in the service of others, 
and who have the lowest amount of privilege. These also are 
either freemen or serfs ; but this circumstance is here, as in the 
case of the fourth class, of little outward value, and is hardly to 
be detected in the actual relations of life. The clergy do not 
constitute a particular group, but, according to circumstances, 
belong either to the official class or to the people, and seem to 
form a mean between both. 

In the modern language of St. Petersburg, one constantly 
hears a distinction of the greatest importance conveyed in the 
inquiry which is habitually made respecting individuals of the 
educated class, Is he a plam coat or a uniform? However one 
may be surprised and shocked at first at the unusual value thus 
set on an outward decoration, and at the abrupt line which se- 
vers the members of the same community, yet the system grows 
more comprehensible and less offensive, when we fix our atten- 
tion on its actual working. 

In truth, though the Russian official is sharply and com- 
pletely separated from the rest of the people by his uniform, yet 
the aristocracy, thus created, is possibly less odious than that 
of other countries; for its internal organization is extremely 
simple: all who belong to the order are on a perfectly equal 
footing ; in the privileged class there is no peculiarly favoured 
caste. Again, within this wide circle of privileged equals, per- 
sonal ability and agreeableness of manners are duly appreciated. 
The way in which the interests of the individual are involved 
with the public service gives rise to an "esprit du corps," and, 
besides, entrance into the most favoured class in the nation seems 
to be as easy as it is desirable; thus the public servants in Rus- 
sia form in truth a class of nobility which may be called an or- 
der of merit, which has maintained itself in greater purity here 
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than in other states, because Peter I. bestowed the offices and 
employments, which had formerly been held for personal services 
to the autocrat^ only as rewards for faithful service to the 
state. 

Every kind of public service carries with it some personal 
immunities, and only a certain advancement in official rank is re- 
quired, to make them hereditary. Thus, for example, the ac- 
quisition of landed property and of serfs attached to it is re- 
served for a certain rank (the 8th of the artificial classes,) but 
as hereditary succession is inseparable from these, there thus 
arises hereditary nobility. It is remarkable that in society in 
St. Petersburg, where there is a constant rivalry between the 
official and hereditary nobles, the former always have the upper 
hand. Here the love of rank or office is spoken of always as a 
peculiar and nqble passion, while one not actuated by the thirst 
for honours is described by the word JV^dorosl (undeveloped,) a 
term applied in old times to those who from immaturity or bodily 
defect were unfit to bear arms. 

The mutual relation of the official and the hereditary ranks in 
St. Petersburg seems to be very distinctly marked, if it be only 
admitted that a foreigner here can really get an insight into the so- 
cial system. But the stranger is sure to feel immediately the cau- 
tious reserve with which the natives converse with him: and he 
soon discovers that the prompt attention and civility which he 
experiences in society must be ascribed to the desire to conceal 
the repugnance felt towards every thing foreign, which it would 
be inhospitable to avow. Among themselves the Russians of 
the upper classes are bound together by a feeling of kindred, in 
consequence of which they never feel quite at ease but in purely 
national circles. 

These peculiarities must not be ascribed to the influence of 
despotism, nor to any wish to conceal from strangers the back- 
wardness of the country. They originate in a positive homo- 
geneousness of disposition which unites the Russians as one 
people, and makes them involuntarily shrink from contact with 
a foreigner as from something heterogeneous. It cannot be 
doubted that in feeling and moral sentiments, the Russians differ 
fundamentally from the people of western Europe; and they 
themselves say that a stranger must ohrusydy^ that is, become 
russifiedy before he can properly appreciate their national cha- 
racter. 

With respect to the intellectual cultivation of the class here 
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referred to, it is impossible to make a general estimate of it, or 
to describe it in terms universally applicable, for in this very 
respect are found the widest differences in the same rank of life. 
Naval officers, civilians engaged in the administration of state, 
and philosophers by profession, members of the Academy and 
other public institutions, all belong to the privileged class, and 
meet together as equals. It were more to the purpose, and more 
capable of being done briefly, to explain what they understand 
by social refinement. Here, the national circle is characterized 
b^ an unusual degree of dexterity in the manifold arts of so- 
ciety; by a correct. and practised sense of outward propriety, 
and an extraordinary faculty of quick comprehension, and of 
lively repartee often combined with great felicity of expression. 
On this point previous travellers are all agreed, though they 
differ most unaccountably on many others. They are obviously 
in the wrong, howeyer, when they ascribe these social gifts to 
the early influence of French manners. The social refinement 
of the Russians is altogether of home growth, founded in the 
moral temperament of the nation, and plainly indicated in the 
structure of the language. 

The excessive eagerness of the Russians for outside creature- 
comforts ; the hankering, which, in common with other nations 
of eastern origin, they nave after show, and the enjoyments of 
luxury — a disposition which has increased with the wealth of 
the capital — awaken in individuals keen feelings of self-interest, 
which encounter with an animosity so much the more deadly, as 
the restraints imposed by an absolute government prevent a free 
and open rivalry. Outward self-denial, cloaking under a calm 
demeanour a spirit racked with jealous passions, is more in re- 
quisition here than elsewhere, and finds facilities of concealment 
in the national manners and the genius of the language. 

As to their capabilities for science, it must be allowed that 
they are gifted with superficial liveliness and the faculty of com- 

Erehending readily whatever is well defined, but on the other 
and, they are deficient in that fine and deeply-seated sense of 
truth which alone can give birth to original and continuous re- 
search. They have a decided preference for mathematical 
studies, in which they often succeed. This preponderance of 
the intellectual faculty over the feelings ; the liking for what is 
positive and definitively settled ; and the dislike of doubt which 
calls for further inquiry, seem to establish a curious reciprocity 
between the mental character and the religious professions of 
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the class under consideration. At all events, here we find in 
close contact, and not separated by any intermediate shades of 
opinion, the most orthodox, conscientious adherence to the rites 
and doctrines of the Greek church, and the most uncompromising, 
purely rational infidelity. The numerous religious sects which 
have sprung up among the people, and which form a medium 
between those extremes, never extend to the upper classes of so- 
ciety. 

The German and other foreign mercantile, families, for the most 
' * part opulent, who are settled in St. Petersburg, form a portion 
of the population completely separate from the class just described. 
}(, They adopt such Russian usages as seem to be either intrinsi- 
cally advantageous or suitable to their new home, and for the 
rest cling to the manners and customs of their native country. 
They acquire as much of the Russian language as is absolutely in- 
dispensable, but zealously cultivate their mother-tongue ; and in- 
deed the Germans settled in St. Petersburg go so far as to main- 
tain that their language is more correct and pure than that which 
is generally spoken in Germany. These foreigners can hold lands 
by a kind of hereditary lease; and this tenure differs from the 
noble kind only by its not conveying serfs — a distinction which 
does not lessen its value in European eyes. 

These foreigners are sufficiently numerous to form among 
themselves a good circle of society, which is never visited by 
Russians. In the eyes of the latter, the foreigners are sinful 
heretics, whose company is, if possible, to be avoided. To par- 
take of a meal without offering adoration to a crucifix set up in 
the- room for that purpose is considered by Russians of the better 
class as sinful, or at least as an unbecoming departure from a 
hallowed custom ; while foreigners of the reformed church, on the 
other hand, deem it unbecoming to affect conformity in such 
cases, and so there is a strongly marked line of demarkation drawn 
between them. Without any reference to the first grounds of 
the diversity of dispositions and usages, the Russians frequently 
make use of an ancient adage — 

'' Where the Russian has his srain 
The German finds his bane J' 

The word here rendered, according to its modern acceptation, 
by "German" (Nyemetz,) meant originally one *^dumb," or 
unable to speak Russian, and was applied to strangers in 
general. 
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It still remains for us to pass uiuler review a class of the inha- 
bitants of St. Petersburg, whose national peculiarities have suf- 
fered no modification, and who, not being confined like those 
above described to a particular line of development, seem capa- 
ble of a culture, the limits of which are not to be easily assigned^ 

Among all nations ^oTSclavonian descent, the propensity. to a 
pandering life soon showed itself. As their dominions extended, 
the opportunities of exchanging the produce of distant regions 
increased, and the scattered rovers gladlj united in the prosecu- 
tion of long trading journeys. In the earliest monuments of 
Russian history, the influence and importance of the mercantile 
class are already intimated. A few adventurous foreigners, en- 
ticed by the rumoured profitableness of the trade, were the first 
to seek an acquaintance with the Muscovite empire. The hosh 
pitable reception which they met with, and, above all, the ad- 
vantage of finding the various productions of the country all 
brought together in large fairs, encouraged a closer intercourse. 
Thus began the connexion between Russia and western Europe. 

When we contrast the substantial importance of the mercan- 
tile class in Russia with its want of public estimation and privi- 
leges, we can only explain the latter fact by supposing, that the 
rulers of the empire deemed it unnecessary to foster by any means 
the most active propensity of the people. The merchants and 
traders are divided, according to the amount of their property, 
into three ranks (gildi) — a division, however, which has no es- 
sential influence on their intercourse in social life. Any individual 
not engaged in the public service, and who intends to invest his 
property in any kind of mercantile undertaking, may have his 
name inscribed in one of these ranks, and this may be done not 
only by freemen, but by serfs also, who having acouired some 
property are able to redeem themselves from personal service by 
an annual payment in money. 

The peculiarity of this class is, that devoting themselves heart 
and soul to money-ni^king, they regard rank and honours with 
an almost religious cynicism, in direct opposition to the principles 
of the class already described. This temper shows itself in their 
exterior. They are never induced by the example of the fo- 
reigners, with whom they mix in the course of business, to lay 
aside their simple and antiquated costume: with few exceptions 
they wear long beards, and, instead of adopting European cloth- 
ing, are satisfied with the old-fashioned wide gown or kaftan and 
a girdle. 
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Thia obtuaale adbecenee of the. mercantile class to old customs 
is precisely what they are reproached for by Russian statesmen, 
who regard it as a proof of the indocility of the people, it is 
also objected to them that they, do not know how to use their 
wealth. !Sven the richest among them abstain rigidly from aoy 
indulgence which might seem ioconsistent with the gravity and sim- 
plicity of ancient manners ; ^nd these economical maxims axe in such 
Eerfect haro^ony with their strict notions of religion, that it is 
ard to say which is to be considered as the cause> and which the 
consequence. Content with maintaining stubbornly their position 
asian antique element of the nation, the Russian merchants never 
attempt to vie with the c&oial dass, nor to procure for themselves, 
by means of th^ir wealth» ^ny kind of external distinction or stamp 
of respectability. Th^y associate only with those of their own or^ 
der, without much regard to difference of fortune; for as there in 
nothing to prevent the meanest peddler from rising to be a great 
merchant, a sentiment of equality pervade the whole trading 
community. 

Even in thi» class pne sees a wonderful aptitujde for social in- 
tercourse,, with a polish in adjdresa and demeanour which is never 
found in Germany among people of like occupation, though they 
are much better off. A remarka}>le suavity of carriage and a 
confiding amplicity always made us feel that there was something 
extrenoely -attractive in the outward bearing of these Russian 
merchants, Their mental cqltivaticm goes no further than that 
they are all grämmotnu^ acq^uainted with letters, or grämmata 
snägutf they understand writmg. This acquirement, which they 
owe in general to their own efibrts, unaided by instruction, enables 
them to study diligently the sacred writings, which they regard 
with peculiar rever^ce. Thus awakened, free from care, and 
seeing much of the world in the course of business and distant 
travels, they are almost always inclined to read» But unhappily 
they find little guidance, and can only ramble at large in their vari- 
ous but unsystematic vernacular literature. A Russian author 
might render his country the greatest service, and secure for 
himself an everlasting reputation, by turning to account the de- 
sire of knowledge which characterizes this class, and presenting 
them with an encyclopedia of solid instruction adapted to their 
tastes. To the activity of their minds must be ascribed the great 
number of sects which have sprung up among them. 

Of all the Russians, the trades-people alone, unaffected by the 
state-principle, care to discuss the affairs of their own and of 
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foreign nations. As ih^t knowledge, boweVer, of Wbst is going 
on abroiad is extremely limited, their political speculations are 
often exceedingly fanciful : they reduce all things to the elements 
with which they are familiar, and so make all the world Russian. 
At the same time, they clin^ so obstinately to the notions which 
have thus pre-occupied their minds, that their intercourse with 
foreigners must continue some time before they become fully sen- 
sible of their misconceptions. Opposite as the aims and views 
of the mercantile coo^munity are from those of the offidal class, 
yet they all equally belong to the national character, and are 
develc^d according to circumstances. The tradesman's son, if 
he enters into the public service, assumes a mode of thinking 
quite di&rent froiA that in which he was brought up ; and fami- 
lies of the two classes frequently form matrimonial alliances, 
without allowing th^ connexion between them to modify in the 
least their respective sentiments and habits. 

The women of the mercantile class in St. Petersburg are easily 
distinguished by their beauty and purely national physiognomy, 
to say nothing of their strictly preserved national costume. The 
old-fashioned popular head-dress is here, as elsewhere, one of 
the most obvious marks of class. The love of finery among these 
ladies we had an opportunity of observing, on the occasion of a 
festival, which Suits so ill with modem notions of propriety, that 
we should hardly have expected to find it still celebrated with- 
out any qualification in the Russian capital. In conformity with 
a Sclavonian usage, not wholly inoperative among the upper 
classes, and remaining in full vigour among the bulk of the peo- 
ple, marriages are brought about by Svakhiy or matchmakers, 
who are always in a condition to ofler proposals to men of their 
acquaintance. Then follow visits of the men to the proposed 
ladies, and should acquaintance with them prove unsatisfactory, 
and the match be broken off, no offence is taken. 

But it is more remarkable still that the mercantile class in St. 
Petersburg have a public festival established for the same pur- 
pose. Every year, on the- 26th of May, the young women of 
this class assemble in a particular part of the summer garden for 
a formal Bride^show^ as it is called. Decked with oriental pro- 
fusion of ornament, the njprriageable girls are ranged along the 
alleys of the garden with some members of their respective fami- 
lies and the match-makers behind them. The men passing'along 
are at liberty to enter into conversation with any of the girls, 
and the acquaintance thus commenced often terminates iü iBar- 
riage. 
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Trade is a much more simple afiair in Rasria than elsewhere., 
The merchant there travelling himself, hartering, or paying 
ready money, dispenses with the correspondence and exchange 
which are of so much importance in other countries. The im- 
port and e:^port trade of St. Petersburg is indeed chiefly in the 
bands of foreigners; yet considering the great extent of the empire, 
the way in which the inland trade is carried on is surprisingly sim- 
ple. This is particularly remarkable in the case of the Russian 
American Trading Company, the dealings of which extend all 
over the earth, and of which, nevertheless, the members residinj^ 
in St. Petersburg adhere steadfastly to the manners and senti- 
ments of their class. Some connexion with this Company is 
deemed to be of great importance for the purpose of a journey in 
Siberia; and while negotiating with it in this view, we learned 
a few particulars which characterize, in a curious ipanner, its 
mode of doing business. Thus, for example, it was thought 
impracticable to furnish us with bills or money-orders, payable 
at the Company's factories in the remote parts of Siberia or in 
America. The trade is carried on so exclusively by way of 
barter, that even the small sum of money required in our case 
could not be securely reckoned on. As to the correctness of these 
representations, it ^was impossible to doubt it, the parties who 
made them manifesting in every way the utmost readiness to 
forward our undertaking. We received letters of recommenda- 
tion to the members of the Company settled in Siberia — an ad- 
vantage not by any means rendered needless by the favours of 
the government, since the mercantile class in the remote parts of 
the empire keep more to themselves, and maintain their indepen- 
dence better, than in the capital. 

Besides, the extension of our journey to the Company's Ame- 
rican settlements was admitted to be desirable, as every contri- 
bution to the physical or natural history of those regions was 
calculated to forward the Company's ulterior plans, with this 
enlightened view of their true interests, the Russian-American 
Company have formed in St. Petersburg a collection of objects 
of natural history and of art, brought from the countries intrusted 
to their control. Stuffed specimens of seals and fur animals of 
various kinds, as well as of the weapons and traps with which 
they are killed or taken, and samples of utensils, and skin dresses 
more or less elaborately worked, here helped to make us ac- 
quainted with the productions and the arts of those distant 
shores. 



With respect to the lowest class of the Russian poptilation, the 
artisans and day labourers, the account of their condition does 
not belong so much to the description of the capital as to that of 
the empire at large. But we may here mention a portion of this 
class, peculiar to the capital, we mean the Artilchikiy or mem- 
bers of a brotherhood, who are chiefly employed as messengers 
and porters by the wealthy foreign merchants* Where reckon- 
ings or tallies are to be kept, these men are always preferred, and 
receive better pay than is otherwise usual in Russia, on account 
of their incorruptible honesty. These men, whose only fortune 
is their labour, are collectively sureties for each member of the 
fraternity; and this kind of bail has had such an effect, that large 
sums of money are frequently intrusted to an Art6Icbiki to make 
purchases or pay away. Many traces may be found in Russia 
of a tendency to form similar associations for the sake of im- 
proving the credit of a particular business. 

Peasant serfs, who wish to earn an independent livelihood in 
the capital, receive from their masters written permission to leave 
their native farms or village for a certain time. Should their 
efforts prosper, they find no difficulty in obtaining prolonged 
leave of absence, and in this way they often become permanent 
settlers in St. Petersburg. To this class belong all the drivers 
of the vehicles for hire in the streets. Their number increases 
very much in winter, because the wooden sledges used during 
that season, and which are made by the peasants themselves, are 
much cheaper and more easily procured than the Dr6shki, or 
elegant spring carriages of summer.* The owners of the latter 
usually begin business in the remote quarters of the town, where 
old and worn-out vehicles are used, and when thevhave acquired 
as much as enables them to buy a better description of carriage, 
they ply in the fashionable streets. There is no fixed rate of 
payment for them ; but the hire depends on the goodness of the 
carriage ; yet competition and usage have so far ascertained it, 
that attempts to extort are very rarely made except on fo- 
reigners. 

* Droshka is the diminatiTe of Dropra^ the name of a vehicle now used 
only in some parts of Siberia, and in which jolting is obviated by choosing 
for the bars which join the axles and bear the load, two very long, yielding 
and elastic pieces of wood. Drogi sixteen or twenty feet long are common 
in the mountainous parts of the government of Perm, the moderate steep- 
ness of the Uralian mountains permitting the use of these long carriages. 
The name is deriTcd from drojiih to vibrate« 

5* 
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The boatmen also who ply on the Neva and its arms are pea-* 
sants who flock to the capital in the summer, and return in winter 
to their houses, where they usually find some other occupation. 
The Russian people in general have a wonderful faculty of imita- 
tion, and such dexterity in handicraft, that alo^st every one of 
them can produce articles which in western Europe are considered 
as exclusively the work of particular trades. When the slender 
means of these self-taught artisans are taken into account, the 
perfection with which they imitate the various and even the most 
elaborate productions of western Europe is quite astonishing. 
The fidelity of the imitation, however, is only superficial ; and 
the cheapness of such articles is easily explained from the worth« 
lessness of the material and hasty workmanship. Ydt in what 
may be called indigenous arts, as the working in leather, and the 
construction of wooden carriages of various kinds, the articles 
produced by the Russian artisan are as perfect in all respects as 
they are cheap. 

The extremely moderate remuneration with which these people 
are satisfied for their labour, is explained by the frugal simplicity 
of their way of living. The boatmen and the drivers sleep even 
during the cold nights of spring in their wherries and their carts. 
To make this more easy for the latter, cribs for the horses are set 
up in the comers of the streets; and during the winter, fires are 
kmdled in some open places through the town, which render it 
still practicable to live wholly out of doors. 

Their clothing is so strictly in accordance with primiffve usage, 
that not only is it very easily procured, but they can even, many 
of them, make it themselves. Their food is also of the simplest 
kind, while at the same time the satisfying of such wants is faci- 
litated here, to the greatest possible extent, for all who are con- 
tent to abide by the national customs. In the streets of St. 
Petersburg may be seen at all times a great quantity and variety 
of articles of food at the lowest possible price. Numerous drinks 
are prepared from herbs, and besides the usual fermented liquors, one 
remarks a beverage made from the fruit of the Vaccinium Oxy- 
coccus f as well as the ancient mead, poured out to street customers 
in handsome glasses. These are succeeded in winter by the Sbitirif 
or warm drinks. Nor must we omit to mention KvaSy a drink 
of all seasons in Russia ; and which is a thick and (as the name 
implies) a sour, half-fermented decoction of bruised grain. This 
drink awakened in me at first the most violent disgust, yet in a 
few weeks I grew partial to it; the change of taste probably 
arising from general change of diet. 
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A want rendered mdispensable by usage is that of the vapour 
bath, the gratification of vrhich nevertheless is brought by the 
universal demand within the reach of all. Baths of good size, 
"well provided and extremely cheap, are opened in all parts of the 
town: Sunday evening, in particular, seems to be set apart for 
this pleasure, and the lower orders may be then seen flocking in 
families together to the baths. These when heated may be dis- 
covered a good way off by the aromatic odour of the soaked 
birch twigs and leaves which are used in the baths for rubbing 
the skin. 

In order to complete our description of the social condition of 
the Russian capital, it only remains for us to say a few words 
respecting the clergy. We have already remarked that the mi- 
nisters of religion in Russia do not form a group of the popula- 
tion by any means so separate and distinct as the other classes 
above mentioned. The individuals who are clothed with the 
highest ecclesiastical dignities usually mix with the privi- 
leged class; while the lower clergy associate with that portion 
of the population which may be conceived to be represented by 
the trades-people. The love of the latter for the study of the 
Scriptures and for religious knowledge makes them rather par- 
tial to the company of the clergy, who possess, however, in ge- 
neral, no more instruction than is absolutely indispensable, and 
may, therefore, be considered as entering into the ancient ele- 
ment of the population. 

The Russian clergy may be readily distinguished by their 
mode of wearing their hair and beard, and also by a peculiarity 
of accent, arising from the familiar use of the old Sclavonian, 
which is the language of their church and Scriptures. Their 
long and generally fair hair con trast^ disagreeably, in a stranger's 
eyes, with their coarse and vulgar looks; so that the sentiment 
of the ancient Greeks, who thought long hair to befit the dig- 
nity and excellence of tie priestly office, seems to be not with- 
out foundation. In conclusion, it is worthy of remark, that not- 
withstanding the zeal for religion and for the doctrines of the 
church manifested every where in Russia, the clergy in that 
country enjoy no personal consideration whatever, and exercise 
no influence on opinions. In the preceding sketches of charac- 
ter I have been particularly careful to confine myself to outward 
appearances, which the reader, if he pleases, may analyze, so as 
to discriminate between the original, essential character of the 
people, which may, perhaps, foreshow the course of future his- 
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tory, and the adventitious tastes and dispositions^ which are but 
the monuments or impressions of past events. 

Among the sights of the capital which are most deserving of 
attention may be mentioned the collections belonging to the 
Academy of Sciences. These are kept in a building at the 
southern point of Y asilief 's island, and the German name of which, 
Eunst-Kammer (Cabinet of Art,) given it when it was first 
raised, announces its original destination. When in the time of 
Peter the Great a lively interest first began to be felt in the va- 
rious branches of knowledge, it was intended to deposit here 
whatever objects of art seemed valuable either as memorials or 
for instruction. Of the collection made with this view there 
still remain a few curious articles ; among others, a large ce- 
lestial globe, now much injured, purchased by Peter on his tra- 
vels in western Europe ; and also many specimens of turning 
and of sculpture, arts held by the Tsar in particular estimation 
— indeed his own productions of this kind were subsequently 
placed here, perhaps by his command. Among these are some 
bronze bas-relievos, representing, with great perfection of outline, 
different stages of the battle of Pultava. These are extraordinary 
monuments of the union in the same individual of the artist's 
skill and patience, with the soul of the hero and the mind of the 
reforming autocrat. But still more curious would it be, if there 
were exhibited some of the more homely productions of imperial 
industry ; for there is a popular tradition, not unworthy of cre- 
dit, that Peter being struck with the ingenuity shown in the 
manufacture of lime-bast shoes, such as are worn by the peasants, 
set to work himself to make them. 

It was under Catherine that the museum of the Academy re- 
ceived its present form. Besides its ethnographical treasures, it 
contains collections of natural history. Among these, the most 
worthy of observation is the collection of fossil bones of extinct spe- 
cies of animals. The skeleton of the famous mammoth found by 
Adams is here to be seen beside a skeleton of the living species of 
Indian elephant, and the difference between them in the position of 
the lusks immediately attracts notice. In the mammoth the tusks 
approach closer together at the roots than in the elephant, and 
thence extend laterally like two scythes in the same horizontal 
plane, and not in two parallel, vertical planes, as in the elephant. 
It would thus appear, that the mammoth, in defending itself, 
moved the head from side to side, whereas the elephant in stri- 
king tosses the head upwards. The mammoth is also distin- 
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guished from the elephant by the greater length and compression 

of its skull as well as by its superior height. 

A detached piece of the mammoth's skin a few inches in 
lengthy with thick wool and long brown hair, is also to be seen 
here, and a few similar patches still adhere to the bones near the 
feet ; the rest of the hide and hair has been made away with by 
the keepers of the collection. Here are also large quantities of 
bones of various other extinct species of elephant, one of which 
(named by Fischer Elephas panicus) seems to have surpassed 
the mammoth in size as much as the latter exceeded the Indian 
elephant. 

There are also in this collection a great many skulls of the 
larger kind of antediluvian rhinoceros (Rhin. ieichorhinus^ Pall.,) 
which far exceeded in size any of the living African species. The 
skull, owing to its great length and the arching of the upper jaw, 
has some resemblance to that of a bird, and may perhaps have 
given rise to the fables which now circulate among the Yukagirs on 
the shores of the icy sea, respecting a colossal bird of old times, 
the bones of which are said to be occasionally met with. 

The mineralogical collection belonging to the Mining Institute 
(a school for miners, into which the pupils are received at a very 
early age) is said to be the most complete of its kind in Russia, 
and is calculated to give a^good idea of the formation of the 
chains of mountains in northern Asia. Among the other inte- 
resting objects contained in it may be mentioned an extremely 
instructive series of specimens of the alluvial gold found in the 
Uralian chain. The metalliferous grains vary from the size of 
a pea to masses of twenty-five pounds, yet in all may be re- 
marked a tendency to a spherical, kidney-shaped figure, and in 
this they agree with the platinum found in the same region. In 
other parts of the earth the same metals are generally found 
with a crystalline structure. 

Here we saw a block of pure malachite, weighing above 4000 
pounds, and brought from the district of Yekatering; and also 
the mass of meteoric iron which was found in the government of 
Yenisei, and which, after having furnished specimens under the 
name of " Pallas's native iron " to most of the mineralogical 
collections in Europe, still exceeds three cubic feet in bulk. The 
iron of this mass shows no tendency to crystalline structure — a 
particular which appeared to me more remarkable after I had 
examined some curious specimens of meteoric iron contained in 
another collection in St. Petersburg. These were grains from 
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six to eight cubic lines in me, and of a regular octobedral figure, 
which fell, in 1824, in the government of Orenburg, separately 
enclosed in hail*stones. 

Respecting the natural circumstances of St. Petersburg, we 
must now mention a few particulars. The whole tract south» 
eastwards of the city and about the arms of the river presents a 
soil impervious to water, and disposed to form bog. In the 
Yiburg quarter the tenacious soil is covered with a thin layer of 
sand, on the edges erf* which burst forth numerous springs. These 
are the only springs found near the capital. Neither is there 
a single well here; the surface water stagnates without ever 
entering the ground, and the water of the Neva, which is luckily 
very pure, alone serves for every purpose. 

Wherever in the neighbourhood of the city the natural vege- 
tation remains undisturbed by man, the white birch predominates, 
decidedly, in the woods, and here it arrives at a height and a 
degree of beauty which it never attains in its solitary sites in 
Germany. The trees which rank next in frequency— K)f those 
which seem to be indigenous — are black poplar, elm, and ser- 
vice. About four miles north-east of the city, on the road to 
the Finnish colonies of Pergola and Manilof ka, are some dreary 
pine woods, which recall to mind much more forcibly than those 
birch trees the general character of the region towards the souths 
west, and the smaller plants alone bear witness on attentive exa- 
mination to the difference of climate. Thus the Alchemilla 
vtdgariSf the favourite meadow herbage of the Alps, grows 
here much more luxuriantly than in Germany, and often takes 
exclusive possession of the ground. It was already in flower on 
the 8th of June.* 

How favourable the climate and soil of St. Petersburg are to 
the growth of trees, may be seen on the islands in the Neva, 
where the variety of trees and shrubs render the landscape quite 
charming. Cornel, mountain ash and alder, fill up the intervals 
between noble birches, elms, limes, poplars and maples. Beech 
trees are rare in the vicinity of the city, though occurring at 
Manilofka. The horse-chestnut is totally absent from the natu- 
ral woods, and is cultivated as a rarity only in sheltered places 
in plantations. I saw it in the Botanic Garden in St. Peters- 
burg, growing under glass, while at Riga it thrives in the open 
air. It is not the lower temperature of the soil, which here 

* It flowers in Breslau on the Slat of May. 
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proves fatal to this tree» but the intense eold of a few days in 
winter. A degree of cold» however, quite as intense as that felt 
at St. Petersburg, occurs occasionally in the most southern parts 
of Russian Asia, a fact which proves that botanists do not speak 
very accurately when they say that northern Asia is the native 
eountry of the horse-chestnut.* The Rohinia Caragana^ intro- 
duced from the south-east, is here planted for hedges, and spreads 
like aa indigenous plant, while in Central Siberia it does not 
pass north c^ the 53cl parallel, according to Gmelin. Indeed it 
stops at the sources of the Obi, the Tom and Yenisei. 

The 20th of May seems to be the day when the leaves of the 
birch here unfold themselves. On the 2dth, the leaflets of the 
service were fully developed, the limes being in leaf at the same 
time, and the willows in flower. The flowers of Syringa vul" 
garia and Robinia Caragana opened on the SOth.f With re- 

* Linnstis, and after him Persoon, among others, adopt this general 
descriptive comment: M. Schouw, on the other hand, regards the occnr- 
rence of the iEsculus in Siheria as a characteristic "which the Flora of 
that country has in common with that of North America. Sprengel and 
De CandolJe have mentioned, the one Tibet, the other northern India, 
a« b^inff probably the original country of this tree. It is still more re« 
markable to find the environs pf Constantinople pointed out as the place 
where the horse-chestnut was first .found» Busbeqnius, the ambassador 
of Ferdinand I. to Soliman, is said to have sent the horse-chestnut in 
1557 to Matthaoli, along with other plants which he found in Chaleedon 
and Adrianpple. Sprengel, Hist. Rei Herbaris, p. 340. : Haller. Bib« 
lioth. Bot. i. p. 360. ; although the tree is not mentioned in Sibtnorp's 
• Flora Graeca. * 

f Some of our observations on the phenomena of vegetation may be ad- 
rantageoosly compared with those made at Breslau the same year by Dr. 
Gdppert. (Ueber die Wdrme-Entwickelung in den Pflanzen j on the Deve» 
bpment of Heat in Plants, ^. Breslau, 1830, p. 240.) 

Breslau, St. Peiertburg. 

1. Betula alba budded April 10. May 20. 

2. Sorbus aucuparia budded April 16. May 22. 

(^BerUn,) April 24. 
^Dorpatj) May 14. 

Breslau. St, Petersburg. 
8. Tilia parvifolia budded April 25. May 25. 

4. Syrin^ vulgaris flowered May 19. May 30. 

6. \Robinia frutescens flowered May 23. 
6. Robinia Caragana flowered May 30. 

Here we see that the budding of the birch tikes 'place at St. Peters- 
burg forty days later than at Breslau, and that the subsequent develop- 
ment proceeds much more rapidly in the north, both with native and ac- 
climatized plants. The bndding of the birch is followed by that of the 
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spect to the first manifestations of vegetable life, the 25th of 
May here appears to correspond ivith the 2dth of April at Ber- 
lin ; but the greater rapidity with which the various phenomena 
of development succeed one another, as we go northwards, was 
here very manifest. The ice disappears from the Neva on the 
22d of April; in thirty days the birch trees are in leaf, and in 
seven more the syringa flowers. 

During our stay in St. Petersburg, the villa gardens on the 
islands and the various shrubberies between them, were all 
decked with young foliage. The fineness of the season added 
much, no doubt, to the beauty of the landscape ;^ the charms of 
which nevertheless lay chiefly in the local details. The clear 
waters of the Neva winding through the islands, and oversha- 
dowed at times with groups of trees, then again issuing forth in 
brightness, together with the contrast between the waving 
foliage and the stately, glittering palaces beyond, sufficiently 
explain the love of rural scenery, so manifest in St. Petersburg, 
and which seems so remarkable in a northern climate. While 
the sudden awakening of nature from her long winter sleep, 
loudly invites to the enjoyment of the country, the oppressive 
heat of summer makes the cool umbrageous retreats of the islands 
absolutely necessary. 

The inhabitants of St. Petersburg have a thoughtful custom 
of resorting to certain places on particular days of the year; oa 
the 26th of May, for example, during the bride-show, the gene- 
ral gathering-place is the summer garden on the Neva. Every 
holyday has its place of pilgrimage ; hence, hardly a day passes 
without its motley throngs, bent on enjoyment ; wliose mirth- 
ful clamour, suddenly subdued, enhances the stillness of the 
night, which is hardly recognised as such by foreigners, owing 
to the light. I oflen returned home at midnight across the 
islands from the Botanic Garden, where we made our magnetic 

Mountain ash at Breslau in 6 days, in St. Petersburg in 2 days. 
Lime*tree 15 5 

Fl oweringr of the Syringa 39 10 

Of Alchemilla vulgaris 51 18 

The development of vegetation seems to be three times as rapid at St* 
Petersburg in May, as at Breslau in April. The difference in time be- 
, tween like phenomena at different places is greater in proportion as the 
stage of vegetation considered is early. This fact proves how much the 
phenomena of vegetation depend on the temperature of the air; for two 
series of phenomena, corresponding so closely in detail, cannot be con- 
sidered as independent of each other. 
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and astronomical observations, and full^ enjoyed the charm of 
the pure and bright nocturnal sky. Nightingales poured their 
song from every grove on the islands. The outlines of distant 
objects were here as visible at midnight as they are at sunset 
under the 50th parallel, when there is a slight mist in the hori- 
zon. A dense stratum of clouds usually covers the heavens soon 
after midnight, but disappears with the falling of the morning 
dew. Fishermen, catching the salmon as they ascend the stream, 
may be seen, with fires in the bows of their canoes, engaged be- 
tween the islands. With this exception no native is enticed 
abroad by the brightness of the nights, while strangers from 
southern countries often suffer in St. Petersburg from want of 
sleep ; and to this may probably be attributed in some measure 
the fever to which those are liable who arrive here in spring. 
Deceived by the light, one can hardly believe the thermometer, 
which, in the last week of May, falls, during the night, and near 
the ground, almost to the freezing point. 

Notwithstanding the strong nocturnal radiation, the atmo- 
sphere here soon acquires in the spring a temperature sufficient 
to stimulate organic life. As early as the sixth of June, I found 
a bath in the Nevkil agreeable and reviving ; indeed, the natives 
had begun bathing some days befoce; while in Berlin, 7^ 
degrees further south, the cold bath is hardly tolerable before 
June. The temperature of the main stream at its surface was, 
on the 5th of this month, forty-three days after the disappear- 
ance of the ice, 9° 4' ; in the shallow branches, between the 
islands, it was probably higher. The current of the Neva has 
been found by M. Lenz to have, in mid-channel, a rate of only 
two Parisian feet ; near the banks, of 1*3 in a second.* 

^ The immediate occasion of these measurements was the investigation 
of certain cofrections required for M. Leifs's valuable researches into the 
temperature of the sea at various depths, made by him during Captain 
Kotzebue's expedition, in 18*33—1826. (See Nouv. M^m. de PAcad. de 
St. Petersburg, VI. Ser. torn, i.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

PREPARATIONS FOR OEPARTUHE. — MODE OP YOKING IN CABRIAOES. — ROAD 
TO MOSCOW. — IMPERIAL DEMESNES. — SINGULAR CUSTOM AT TOSNA. — PEA- 
SANTS' ICE-CELLARS. — NOVGOROD, ITS DECLINE. RIVER MST A. SHOES 

OF BAST.— SECT OP THE STRIOOLNIKI. BOULDERS.— PREQUENCF OF OAK.— - 

ELEVATION OF THE VALDAI. — BELL MANUFACTURE.- TEDBOVO.----LOO R0AD8 
BEGIN.— -CANAL BETWEEN THE VOLGA AND THE NEVA. — VUISHN7I VOLO- 

CHOK.— INTERNAL TRAFFIC BY WATER. NATIONAL 8ON08. CARAVANS 

FROM THE UKRAINE. — PECULIARITY OF THE CATTLE. — TORJOK. — LEATHER 
MANUFACTURE.— CULTIVATION OF CHERRIES. — WINES OF THE DON.— »GREAT 
MONASTERY.— TVER. — IMPROVED LANDSCAPE. 

After the arrival of Professor Hansteen, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Due, in Petersburg, on the 21st of June, the mag- 
netic observations viere repeated with his instruments, both at 
the place above mentioned in the Botanic Gardens, and also for 
the purpose of detecting local influences, if any existed, at the 
north end of YasiliePs Island, and in what is called the Smolen- 
sko Field. By these repetitions we effected a complete com«- 
parison of the instruments, such as might serve for obtaining two 
independent and available sets of observations, whether we tra*- 
velled together to the same points or extended our researches 
into different quarters of the globe. 

On the 9th of July were signed the long-wished for passpoKs 
for our journey. These were what are called patent sheets, one 
made out for the Norwegian expedition in general ; the other in 
my name, with a view to ray separate continuation of the jour^- 
ney. We were surprised at the laconic style of this all-power- 
ful talisman. Aids of another kind, but still of great importance, 
were the letters which we received from M. Prokofiev, Director 
of the American Trading Company, to the factories at Nijnei 
Novgorod, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, and Okhotsk ; and letters of in- 
troduction from M. Hedenström and Capt. Wrangel to their 
personal acquaintances in Eastern Siberia. 

My instruments were packed in the bottom of the brichka, 
secured from the effects of jolting by folds of Tartar felt. A 
stock of gun-flints was provided by the advice of persons well 
acquainted with Siberia, and also a set of tea things ingeniously 
made to pack together, for the convenience of travellers. Mat- 
tresses, too, were procured, not merely in case we should spend 
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our nights in tbe open air, but for use also within doors; for bed 
furniture is, in Russia, unknown to the people in general, and, 
indeed, their language has no name for it. The tuphyäki, or 
mattresses commonly used in St. Petersburg, are borrowed, in 
name and deed, from the Bashkirs of the southern Uralian hills. 
The word post^la^ which signifies any cloths or furs used in 
spreading or covering a bed, is derived from the Latin stemo. 
The wooden bedsteads, which are to be found only in the houses 
of the wealthier inhabitants of cities, are called Kroväti^ a word 
eyidently not of Sclavonian origin, but formed from the Greek 

Our carriage not having been made in St. Petersburg was 
obliged to be adapted to the usual Russian mode of yoking. 
The pole was at first allowed to remain, but subsequently its 
removal became necessary, when the carriage was set to 
run as a sledge. The Russian mode of putting horses to in 
carriages, which is adopted almost universally with every 
kind of vehicle, is quite peculiar, and for going at great speed 
has manifest advantages. The shafts have a perforation or a 
ring at one end, which slips on the axle within the wheel. The 
upper ends of the shafts are then fastened by cords to the ex- 
tremities of the axles, and are thus drawn outwards, while a 
strong wooden bow, bound to them near their upper ends, and 
standing over the horses' withers, keeps them together, while 
it lends them elasticity. The extremities of the shafts being 
bound fast to the horse-collar, which is of wood, elastic, and 
open below, the closing and tying of the collar, an operation 
which requires both strength and dexterity, completes the yoking. 
Thus the horse and carriage are joined together tightly, yet 
without any inconvenient stiffness; every motion of the horse is 
communicated ^t once to the carriage, and there are no sudden 
checks or impulses, such as arise from th^ tightening or relaxing 
of the traces, when these are the means of draught. 

The reins of the middle or shaft horse pass through rings 
attached to the wooden bow, which connects the shafts, and are 
thus kept clear of entanglement. The side horses are yoked, as 
in Western Europe, with bars and traces; their inner reins being 
fastened to the shafts, while the outer ones go to the driver's 
hands. To the description of the Russian manner of yoking 
horses in carriages, and of the rapid driving usual in St. Peters- 
burg, may be appropriately added some mention of the peculiar 
cries with which the drivers either incite their horses^ or warn 
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pedestrians of their approach. The word padij go along, is ra-^ 
pidly repeated ii^ith variety of accent, and then, at regular in- 
tervals, is screamed out at the highest pitch of the voice. These 
shrill cries are matter of fashion ; so that either boys, or men 
distinguished for high pitch and piercing quality of voice, are in 
general preferred as drivers. 

During the last days of our residence in St. Petersburg we 
were unceasingly followed by long-bearded horse-keepers, im- 
portuning us to hire their horses for the first portion of our 
journey; for on account of the great demand for post-horses 
from the capital in all directions, the government has renounced, 
for the adjacent stages, its exclusive right to supply travellers 
with horses; and so active is the competition among those who 
engage in the business thus relinquished by the government, that 
horses may be hired of them on terms far below those of the 
post. The gratuity looked forward to bv the driver or postillion, 
is here, as throughout Europe in general, named after the popu- 
lar drink, which is, in this case, tea. ^'Something for tea," is 
the common petition of the drivers in St. Petersburg; and, in- 
deed, we observed that in the public houses on Yäsilief's Island, 
the ordinary drink of this class of people is tea. Brandy, mo- 
nopolized by the crown, is retailed in St. Petersburg, by licensed 
parties, in shops exclusively devoted to this business ; but these 
places, though much visited, are never, like the tea-houses, the 
common resort of the lower and middle classes. 

On the morning of the 11th of July, we left St. Petersburg, 
on our way to Moscow, and by nine o'clock at night we had 
travelled over about 90 J versts of good road. Durmg the first 
third of the journey the proximity of the capital was still recog- 
nizable in the cultivation of the land, the hamlets visible at a 
little distance from the road, and still more in the woods and 
shrubberies adorning the imperial desmesnes of Ts4rskoe Sel6 
and Pavlovsk. Further on, beyond Ijora, thick forest prevails 
on both sides of the road. Pools of water, collected in every 
open spot, announce the fenny character of the country. Birch 
and tall pines predominate almost exclusively; fir trees are seen 
only on dry spots. On the moist margin of the forest grow 
Epilobium angustifolium and Spiraa Ulmariuy always toge- 
ther, forming a thick hedge of the height of a man, and ex- 
tremely luxuriant. This forest differs very decidedly in its cha- 
racter from that on the eastern frontiers of Prussia, towards 
Courlandy chiefly owing to the retentiveness of the soil. The 
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heat of the day, which in the dry fir foresfts would have been 
insupportable, was here tempered by the humid air and the eva- 
poration. Large blocks of granite. lay strewed about in such 
abundance as to supply the material for forming the road. 

We were surprised to see some farm-houses and even villages, 
without a field of tillage near them. The hay-harvest, which 
seemed abundant, was in some places quite finished. Ijora and 
Tosna are populous viHages of boarded log-houses, which look 
well. On the bridge at Tosna stood women, offering to those 
who crossed it Kyas, with pieces of ice floating in it, in clean 
wooden bowls. Here every peasant's dwelling has its use-cellar. 
Ice is much more easily kept here than in Berlin, to say nothing 
of the facility with which it is obtained in'^winter from the stream 
flowing through the place. We spent the night in Pomeranya, 
a village, the inhabitants of which retail no traces of their Fin- 
nish descent. Here a German has established an inn; a con- 
venience unknown to the national usages of Russia, and but 
rarely met with4n the further course of our journey. 

When we had completed our magnetical observations, we left 
Pomeranya (July 12,) with post-horses. The first part of the 
journey lay through a flat, marshy, and thickly-wooded country, 
like that already passed over. At Chüdovo, sixteen miles from 
Pomeranya, the character of the landscape began to change, and 
a low range of hills, extending S. S. W. to the lake of Ilmen, 
now varied the picture. But at Podbereso, which is situate, as 
the name implies, under a birch wood, the scene completely 
shifted, and we at length saw an open, undulating country, with 
meadows and corn-fields. The inhabitants of Chüdovo and 
Podbereso are wholly occupied in breeding and keeping horses; 
the men taking by turns, according to rules established among 
themselves, the duties of drivers and carriers. As we entered 
the latter place on a holyday, we saw the people in their best 
dresses loitering before tbeir doors. The men wore striped 
shirts, over white linen trousers, and carrried a jacket, always of 
bright yellow, hanging over their shoulders. They put on the 
jacket, and bind it close with a girdle, when about to start on a 
journey ; a pair of enormous leathern gloves then completes their 
equipment as drivers. 

As we approached Novgorod, the hills attained a greater ele- 
vation, and beyond the old buildings of the town we could see 
the bright surface of lake Ilmen. Here are ruins of old walls 
|i;)d fortifications^ works of the rudest kind. A wopden bridge 

6* 
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leads over the broad stream of the Yolkhof to the principal 
quarter of the town> where the towers of some sixty churches 
and monasteries serve as monuments of bygone importance. The 
houses, which are for the most part of wood, with carved orna- 
ments, stand scattered among the public buildings, very imper- 
fectly arranged so as to form streets. 

We saw in Novgorod a religious procession led by the priests 
singing; after them came the civil officers of the town, dressed '\vl 
their uniform, then the bearded merchants and other citizens. 
We were told that Novgorod had lately lost its importance, the 
trade havmg gone to the other side of the lake; where the town 
of Staraya Russ, with its brine springs and salt pans, has sud- 
denly risen to distinction. The plain, three or four miles wide, 
round Novgorod, bears no traces of the buildings and population 
with which it is said to J)ave been formerly covered. But we 
must not on this account reject the tradition, for even the wooden 
houses of the present day are capable of being easily removed so 
as to leave no trace behind; but in former times the Russian 
towns were, as to the dwellings, no better than temporary en- 
campments. , 

The inhabitants turn to account the extreme fertility of the 
soil, by cultivating culinary vegetables assiduously. But, with 
the exception of a few apple trees arid blackberries, which latter 
are here reared in gardens as well as grow wild, we saw no signs 
of an attempt to produce fruit. 

We left Novgorod at two o'clock in the Afternoon (July 13>) 
and at Br&nuitzi, twenty-four miles from that place, crossed the 
Msta; which, in spite of its sluggishness, has a fine appearance, 
owing to its great width. Its right bank rises to a height of 
150 feet above the water, and this degree of elevation continues 
over an extensive tract. About four miles from Saits&vsky-Yam 
(sixty-two versts from Novgorod,) where our day's journey ter- 
minated, the ground suddenly assumed a bright-red colour, such 
as is seen in the variegated marl, and the more recent strata of 
the Keuper sandstone. The surface was at the same time va- 
ried with low hills. 

On alighting to spend the night at a peasant^ house in Sait- 
s&va, we were received with the customary expressions of wel- 
come and hospitality, for the people here never think of de- 
riving gain from the entertainment of travellers. But I saw in 
this village, as well as in some other places along the road, a 
cook's shop, If ear this kmd qf establishment, there is ordinarily 
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a baker's shop also, announced by wheaten loaves (EaUchi) 
hung up in front: these loaves have a singular shape, resembling 
a basket with a round handle. The Sciavonian term Kaldchi 
still remains with little change in Germany, introduced probably 
by the Vends. In some parts of Brandenburg, loaves not unlike 
the Russian are now called Ealash. At the entrance of the 
village, too, we saw ample provision made for another and most 
pressing want of pedestrians, in a magazine of Labti or bast-shoes. 
These, though light and flexible, soon wear out ; an inconveni- 
ence obviated in some measure by the custom of the country, as 
shoes may be had at every post station. 

The keeping of horses is the chief business of the people of 
Saits6va, and they engage most heartily in the lucrative occupa- 
tion. In order to be always ready for travellers, watch is kept 
on the road at night by a number of men, who lie on the ground 
wrapped up in thick cloaks to protect them from the cold. As 
soon as their practised ears catch the sound of the bell, which is 
attached to every post conveyance, they start up, and have the 
horses standing ready by the time the carriage arrives. The 
smith's trade also, and those of the wheelwright and coach- 
maker, are much in requisition near the great road. If iron be 
wanted for any repairs, in general there is but one person in the 
village possessing a sufficient supply of it, but all the rest are 
ready and eager to remedy every defect with wood and cordage. 
^* We'll set it right, whatever is the matter,'* is the cry of a host 
ofisturdy fellows, longing for something to do, and who set to 
work at once examining the carriage. When they have found 
a defect, as they are sure to do, they repair it in a manner 
equally despatchful and effectual. All are busy upon it, and all 
beg for remuneration. They are satisfied with the merest trifle; 
but the applicants are so many, that it is customary to parry their 
demands with a jest, and to promise to pay their sons — most of 
them being young unmarried men. 

• Here, as well as in several other villages of the government 
of Novgorod, we saw old men wearing their hair cut short round 
the crown of the head, to show their connexion with the old sect 
of the Strig61niki. In 1375, Karp Strigolnik, a fanatical layman, 
raised a violent opposition against the clergy, whom he accused 
of simony and abuse of the rite of confession. It seems likely 
that the name Strig61niki was given to him and his followers on 
account of their mode of wearing the hair ; for its accordance in 
sound with an epithet descriptive of their custom (from strigUf 
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I clip ; and göhiy bald,) can hardly be thought the result of acci- 
dent. But it may be observed, that the Russians were distin- 
guished by this sort of tonsure long before the introduction of 
Christianity among them; and the adoption of it by religious 
sects, subsequent to that event, probably arose in some degree 
from attachment to old customs. Already in the fourth century, 
it is related by Priscus, who accompanied an embassy to the 
court of Attila, that he met with a Greek who, being compelled 
to live with the Scythians, had adopted all their customs, and 
^^had his hair cut off round the crown of his head/' 

The reddish colour of the ground observed yesterday continued 
to-day (July 14,) as far as Kresttsui, thirty-one versts beyond 
Saitsova. The coloured, marly strata seemed to rest on a bldck 
deposit, probably coal. Large blocks of granite lay along the 
road-side, brought *'out of the wood," as the people informed 
us. As the country here is level and covered with uninterrupted 
forest^ this statement plainly indicates the wide and general ex- 
tension of boulders from the north. Near Kresttsui, oaks sud- 
denly make their appearance in the woods, mixed with birch, 
ash, and black poplar. The road rises perceptibly towards Val- 
dai, and here one sees plainly confirmed the observation often 
made in temperate climates, that the northern and north-western 
aspects are most favourable to the growth of trees, for the oaks 
grew more numerous, and the foliage in general exhibited more 
vigour, the nearer we approached to the summit of the ridge of 
ValdAi.* Wild doves appear to be numerous here in the woods, 
and approach the road without shyness. 

Yaldäi, which we reached at seven in the evening, stands in a 
narrow, open plain on the crest of the ridge. The lake lies to- 
wards the N. E., about eighty feet lower than the houses. 
Granite blocks of considerable size are strewed over the surface 
of the ridge, which seems to be itself formed wholly of loose 
drift and gravel deposited by a recent flood on the northern slope 
of the original ridge. The inhabitants of the place knew no- 
thing of rock in a continuous mass, nor were they acquainted 
even with its name (Skalui.) The limestone which they use, is 

♦ A remarkable example of this occurs at Wernigerode on the Hartz, 
where on the northern side of the mountain walnut and chestnut trees bear 
fruit at a mean temperature which would be hardly sufficient for their 
continuance in other situations. The true explanation of this pheno- 
menon is, that the vegetution under a northern aspect is so much retardrd 
as to be secured from the danger of night frosts in spring. 
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foandy as they assured us, only in small» loose fragments. Ap- 
ples, with some other fruits and vegetables, thrive better in Val- 
dai than in Novgorod ; and yet, if we may trust a single obser- 
vation with the barometer, the former place stands at the height 
of 1220 feet above the sea. 

The inhabitants of Valdai came originally from southern Rus- 
sia, and are distinguished for their vivacity. In conformity with 
an old custom, we were received by a number of women, who 
oflFer cakes, strung together on a thread, to those newly arrived ; 
and, liaving' sold some, allow the strangers, by way of closing 
the bargain, to kiss them. But, whether from accident or de- 
sign, this ceremony was performed in our case by the oldest and 
ugliest of the female population. The prevailing sect is that of 
the Starovyertzi, or adherents of the old belief, and many of 
their secular usages had doubtless at first a religious meaning. 
Thus, the cakes above alluded to are called lanAsy probably m 
reference to the Easter cake, which is called the Paschal lamb. 
The antiquity in Russia of the custom of giving bread particular 
shapes and names, is proved by Herberstein's narrative; for he 
tells us, that at the court of the Tsar in Moscow, there were 
distributed among the people cakes shaped like a yoke, in order 
to remind those who ate them of their servile condition. Val- 
dai has been long famed throughout Russia for the brass bells 
made there, and which are used by the post drivers. The ordi- 
nary price of one of these bells is five roobles, but some of finer 
tone and containing silver, cost at least five times as much. This 
is not here made a special branch of industry, but every inhabi- 
tant who can afford to build a furnace and workshop behind his 
house casts bells after his own fashion. 

(July 15.) At Yedr6vo, fourteen miles from Valdai, the 
thick woods disappear, and the country sinks suddenly, the plain 
being now strewed with fragments of white limestone. At the 
foot of the declivity, which has a depth perhaps of 200 feet, is 
a small lake, and near it several springs, one of which had a 
temperature of only 2°-5 R.; whereas the springs at Valdai 
were from 4°*5 to 4^*75. It cannot be doubted that the water 
was in this instance protected from the solar heat by the marshy 
character of the ground at the foot of the limestone ridge. The 
efficacy of a covering of bog, as a non-conductor, of heat, in 
preventing the melting of ice, is well known ; and indeed the 
people here are thus enabled to keep ice in cellars of very mode- 
rate depth. 
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It is remarkable that stone pavements are here superseded for 
a long distance by log-roads, formed by laying the trunks of 
trees together in the direction of the road, and covering these 
with the branches laid crosswise. It is probable that in former 
times, these wooden roads were the only kind known to the 
Russians, even in cities, and indeed vestiges of wooden footways 
still remain in St. Petersburg; yet a stone pavement having 
been once adopted on the most important road in the empire, we 
can hardly suppose that it would have been interrupted here by 
the old-fashioned log-road, if it were not that the granite boul- 
ders are much less numerous on the south side of the Valdai 
ridge. In order to smooth these log-roads a little for horses 
and carriages, it is usual to strew them in summer with boughs 
and leaves. In winter the snow fills up every cavity and brings 
all to a level. It is worthy of remark, that the nettle here takes 
place of the Epilobium and Spiraea, which have hitherto predo- 
minated, and forms an impenetrable thicket between the road 
and the adjoining wood. 

Near Khatilovo, thirty-six versts from Yedrovo, may be seen 
on the roadside the stones which mark the bounds of the govern- 
ments- of Novgorod and Tver. Thirty versts further we arrived 
at Vuishnyi Volochok, where we spent the night. Volochok is 
the diminutive of V&lok, a portage or place where boats or 
their loading, as the case may be, are carried over land, from 
one navigable stream to another. At this Vuishnyi, or highest 
portage, a connexion has always existed between the ordinary 
routes of commerce, leading on the one side to the Caspian Sea, 
on the other to the Baltic. The rivers Tverza and Msta, both 
broad and navigable streams, the former descending to the Vol- 
ga, the latter joining the Neva, are here separated by a narrow 
tract of moderate elevation. 

This communication, the advantages of which for trade ap- 
pear to have been recognised at a very early age, was rendered 
more complete by Peter I., who had a canal cut across the por- 
tage. The return from the Baltic to the Caspian is unfortu- 
nately prevented by the rapids of the Msta below Br6nitzui ; 
but from the Volga, which is popularly called, and not without 
reason, the nursing mother of the empire, from 4000 to 6000 
well-laden barges go annually by the canal and the Msta to St. 
Petersburg. A large number of these carry flour, covered with 
bast-mats, for the northern provinces. But leather, iron, and 
the other products of the Uralian mines and tnanufactories, also 
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reach the capital by the same course. The inhaUtants of V uish- 
Dyi Volochök are great gainers by this navigation. They sup- 
ply horses to draw the boats through the canal. They also 
build the äat-bottotned barges of small draught, which here take 
the place of the larger and more perfectly constructed boats of 
the Volga. Those which descend the Msta are broken up and 
sold as timber, and in the same way large supplies of timber for 
ship-building are floated from the forests of Kasan to the Baltic. 

The little town, of wooden houses, seemed well peopled, and 
full of life and activity ; this was indeed partly owing to the in* 
flux of labourers which takes place here every summer when 
the navigation is open. In the evening we saw before every 
door a crowd of young men and women, amusing themselves 
with their very peculiar national sonffs. One can hardly help 
supposing that a large proportion of the national melodies of 
Russia were intended to illustrate the easy transition from the 
pathetic to the ridiculous. Stanzas of the most melancholy 
character are delivered with a natural expression, when, on a 
sudden, the chorus repeats the last words in shrill and prolonged 
piping notes. The individuals most exercised in this mode of 
singing the burden continue the note till they are just exhausted, 
andT then, slapping their throats, affect to compel fresh vocal 
efforts. This is received with laughter by the bearers, though 
the song itself was grave and seriously delivered. There is no 
parody of the words in this case, but by voice and manner alone 
the singers contrive to go at once from passion and feeling to 
mere drollery. This mode of singing a burden, is commonly 
described by a term which signifies " to draw out*' or prolong. 
But, on the other hand, the expression *^a drawn-out song'' in- 
variably means one of tragic contents ; so tbat it would appear 
as if in the popular mind here, irony and parody were insepa- 
rable from the serious lyric. 

There is something in this kind of singing extremely charac«- 
teristic of the Russian people; for one sees among them, in every 
turn of life, a systematic tendency to hurry from a mood bor- 
dering on despair to thoughtless merriment. A certain mockery 
of feeling and inert resignation to fate abridge the reign of the 
passions and weaken their influence. It is not improlrable tbat 
this peculiarity of temperament may have had something to do 
with the revolutions which have reduced the lower orders of the 
Russians to their present debased and servile condition. 

The road from Volochök to Torjok (July 16,) led over a per- 
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fecüy level country with tillage and corn fields here and there, 
or else dry ground and heavy forests of fir. On the dry soil in 
the woods we saw fragments of a quartz resembling hornstone, 
and bearing impressions of corals, star-fish, and sea-urchins. In 
proportion as boulders of the older rocks cease to present them« 
selves, the more frequently do the comparatively recent geog- 
nostical formations appear at no great distance from their origi- 
nal positions. 

The road was much enlivened to-day by caravans on their 
way from the Ukraine to St. Petersburg. Men on horseback, 
with long poles like pikes, drove before them immense herds of 
homed cattle. With every train were several vehicles drawn by 
oxen ; either kibitkas, in which the owners of the herds travelled, 
or open tilegues, laden with the wines of the Don and the pro- 
ductions of Southern Russia. On the front of the kibitkas we 
saw always a small carved wooden image with a bunch of a dry 
woolly plant (looking from a little distance like Rhus cotinus) 
tied before it. The followers of the caravans, of whom we made 
inquiries respecting this custom, represented it only as the com- 
mon mode of ornamenting carriages. Yet it is probably founded 
on some ancient superstition, for among the Rutoians and their 
neighbours may be found traces of many strange opinions with 
respect to plants. Thus, the Cytisus hirsutus is always named 
in the popular songs as a plant of bad omen, which grows on 
places stained with murder. The Finnish tribes in general have 
an almost religious respect for rose-trees; while the Lithuanians 
look upon the elder bush as the dwelling and the altar of one of 
their chief deities. 

The .cattle of the Ukraine seemed to be distinguished by the 
constancy of their fallow-gray colour and their jet-black horns. 
On the skirts of the woods in the level country gone over to-day 
hares were very numerous. We were assured that in winter 
their fur is perfectly white, but at present they were darker than 
is usual in Uermany. 

- At Torjok, where we arrived at eight o'clock in the evening, we 
lodged in the house of one who had grown rich by manufacture. 
The inhabitants of this town are all engaged in making various 
articles of Russia leather, which they either embroider with gold 
and silver, or unite in patterns of different colours. These pro« 
ductions have lately become an article of the Russian export 
trade. The Russians learned this art from the Tartars, whom 
tbey^oon surpassed, and the name ^^ Kasan boots," now usually 
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^ren to Üie boots and shoes made in Torjok, paints to a Tartar 
origin; for among the Russians, Easap was originftlly the land 
of the Tartars; and the learned men of Western Europe too 
often give the name of Tartars erroneously to tribes who had 
no connexion witjh Kasan« The leath^ used in this m^ufao- 
ture is not prepared here, but is brought from the capital. 

There was one luxury here which surprised us, from its con- 
trast with the geographical position of the place. Ripe cherries 
.of a superior kmd were carried about for sale in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, at a very low price. These were not forced 
nor sheltered with glass at any season, but owed their perfection 
to the peculiar choice of the ground in which they were planted. 
Cherry trees are here planted, not oti level groimd, but m gul- 
lies or deep hollows, sometimes purposely dug for them. These 
are called, iu the dialect of the place, grunti. The peculiar ad- 
vantage of this mode of {proceeding appears to consist in the pro- 
tection of the plant from cold winds; great pains are tak^i also 
to dre$s the surface of the grünti so as to make the ground ca- 
pable of retaining heat. It was already remarked by Herber- 
steio, (at the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the use of 
hotbeds was not yet generally known in Germany,) that in Rus- 
sia the growth of melons w^ wonderfully pnomoted by skilfully 
manuring and loosening the .-soil. The ^cts of this kind qf 
care are exhibited, though in a less degree» in the, case of the 
dierry trees, which, in the little, artificial glens (gr^nti) ^ßQ»fß 
the keen frosts of winter and of spring* 

From Torjok to Tver (July 17,) the road w^ over ft level 
tract, which became moce dry and sandy the nearer we ap- 
proached the Volga« The sandy spots were occupied by woods of 
fir, while in the green fields watered by rivulets grew pines. 
On one of these rivulets lies Mi^dnoi Yam, or Copper Village, so 
called from the copper roof of its churdi. 

In the post-house at this place we were treated with some wine 
of the Don, procured the day before from one of the caravans 
that passed by. It resembled sparkling Champagne, and ap- 
peared to us nowise inferior to the wine made <^ French grapes. 

We were told.that the wines of Southern Russia were for a loi^ 
time thought incapable of bearing carriage, until at last:a wine- 
grower from Champagne, named Winaser, introduced the ,mode 
of preparation which is now adopted, and thereby gave rise to 
another of those remarkable contrasts which result from the con- 
nexion betweep JUTortbem and Southern Russia. IThe Don wine 
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is sold in St. Petersbui^ at one third of the price of genuine 

Champagne. 

Close to Mi6dnoi Yam stand three very old oaks. These are 
eyidently the remains of a forest of noble kind, since the extir- 
pation of which the country has become so dry as to be capable 
at present of supporting only a few Brs ; the scanty remnants of 
this earlier vegetation suffice merely to show that, in respect to 
temperature, this region (in lat. 56^ 9') is far more favourable to 
the growth of oak than that of St. Petersburg, although elevated 
five or six hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

A few miles from Miednoi we left the high road, in order to 
get a sight of a large and very celebrated monastery. We found 
Its handsome stone buildings concealed in the midst of a dreary 
fir forest, so that they well deserved to be called ^^ the dwelling 
in the desert^' (Pustüinya,) the name here given ordinarily to 
all convents. The chief edifice is surrounded by a court, 
which is again enclosed by a high wall with battlements. At 
every angle of this t)utward enclosure is a lofty tower, which 
serves, we were assured, as a prison for the monks who offend 
against the strict discipline of the place. In the court are seve- 
ral tombstones, one of them shaded by an ash tree of great height 
and beauty. This monastery looks externally much more like 
a fortress than a place devoted to purposes of religion. The 
unusual size and careful execution of this edifice, taken in con- 
nexion with the well-known dislike of the Russians to stone build- 
ings, show what sacrifices the people were obliged to make when 
Christianity first established its ascendency among them. The 
outer gate was opened to us by the steward. The great courts 
seemed wholly desolate, yet we were told that the central build- 
ings were inhabited by the " holy fathers," and that travellers 
would find in them every accommodation. We preferred, how- 
ever, the rapid continuation of the journey to Tver to an ac- 
quaintance with the inmates of the convent. 

The couriers whom we had to do with in the government of 
Tver were all tall and slender, and of cheerful dispositions. 
They are said to have come originally from Little Russia. The 
banks of the Tverza, which we touched upon several times to- 
day, are formed of sandy slopes, from forty to sixty feet high ; 
but the narrow slip of land between that river and the Volga is 
low and dry, strewed over abundantly with the rolled pebbles of 
quartz already spoken of. At Tver the Volga flows very 
slowly; we found it also comparatively narrow, but the banks 
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bore traces of a recent fall of its waters; this was attributed^ 
by the inhabitants of the place, to the great heat of the weather. 

Tver (66J versts from Torjok) has the stamp of a town 
planned and built by government, with churches and public edi- 
fices of stone f the private houses, with scarcely an exception» 
being of wood. The boarded outsides of the latter are painted. 
Wooden footways run along the houses, and outside of them 
stand rows of lime trees. On the Volga, near the town, lay a 
great many barges, laden for the voyage down the river. They 
have no sails, but are towed along the bank. 

We travelled to-day (July 18) from Tver to Klin, eighty-two 
versts. During the first half of our journey, the road went 
over a sandy soil, never above a mile from the Volga ; but in 
proportion as we increased our distance from the river, the 
country gradually rising assumed a more pleasing appearance, 
and cultivation became more frequent. This change was par- 
ticularly manifest at the Sh6kha, on the bounds of the govern- 
ments of Tver and Moscow. 

Klin, too, is prettily situate on the river Sestrya, which flows 
through the town with a far more lively course than any of the 
rivers which we have as yet seen can boast of. The hills, too, 
which rise S. E. of the town, and are partly clothed with wood, 
partly bared for tillage, add to the unusual variety of the land- 
scape. In the post-house at Klin is a wareroom well supplied 
with the productions of the steel works at Tula. The price of 
these articles, compared with what is usual in Western Europe, 
is wonderfully low, which is probably to be ascribed to the low 
wages of the workman. There is no want of very handsome 
productions. Besides inlaying steel with gold and silver, the 
workmen of Tula have learned to imitate the famed blank 
weapons of the Circassians. Yet their work is sometimes care- 
ful only on the surface, and their guns require to be strictly ex- 
amined before they are made use of. 

The agreeable aspect of the country which began as soon as 
we had crossed the Volga, continued during our journey to-day 
(July 19,) from Klin to Moscow (82 versts.) For the first time 
since we left St. Petersburg we saw well-built country houses 
with signs of opulence between the grouped dwellings of the 
peasantry. The people here are not, m general, serfs on private 
estates, but in the capacity of Yaemshchicks, posting-roasters or 
couriers, they discharge immediately to the state the service re-" 
quired of them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MOSCOW, ITfl COLOSSAL CHARACTER.— FRÄQUEMT C0WFLAORATI0M8.— TH« 
KBBMLIir.-— OLD PALACE OP THE T8AR8.— THE GREAT BELL.*«— CHINESE 
TO Wir .—PECULIAR KIND OF INDUSTRY.— 'SBRr MARKET.— MANNERS OF THE 

GRANDEES. — ^THEIR AMUSEMENTS. ROAD FROM MOSCOW TO B060R0D8E.— 

FIRST APPEARANCE OF ROCK. — PLATOVA. — PAINTINGS IN POKROF. — VLADI- 
MIR, SIGNS OF ITS ANCIENT GREATNESS. MUROM. ^TRADB ON THE OKA.— 

HIVES IN THE TREES. — ^DOSKINO.*— NIJNEI NOVGOROD. 

Moscow (where we remained from the 20th to the 28th of 
July) is quite as colossal as St. Petersburg, but altogether far 
more various. The nature of the ground it stands on contributes 
to this; for hills, branching from the elevated stony region on 
the E. aqd S. E., rise from the low marshy tract comprised be- 
tween the N6glina and Yänsa, streams which here join the 
Moskva. Thus appropriate sites may be chosen for every kind 
of building: but, on the other hand, it seems to have been mere 
chance which fixed in this spot the centre of the empire, for we 
find here no navigable river nor portage, nor any other circum* 
stance calculated to bring together the great lines of internal 
communication. 

Originally the fortified citadel stood on one of the hills, while 
the grandees occupied, with their palaces and gardens, the 
heights adjoinmg it on the east. The trades-people and la« 
bouring classes settled on the marshy flats below ; but revolu» 
tions aiid devastations have done much more towards giving the 
place an air of variety than its original diversity of feature. 
St. Petersburg might aptly assume for its typical device, a Mi- 
nerva just sprung in full armour from her parent's head; but 
that of Moscow should be the phoenix rising unchanged from 
her ashes. 

Western Europe is well acquainted with that fire of Moscow 
which formed so important an epoch in the history of Napoleon^ 
but the buildings of the city furnish proofs of many and far 
more momentous catastrophes. Most of the stone churches have 
survived, without injury, the last conflagration, while on their 
towers the Mohammedan crescent rises above thie cross, a momi- 
ment of earlier revolutions. The yoke of the Tartais was so 
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lasting and oppressive, that later events of a similar kind seem 
comparatively unimportant; and even the French invasion is / 
here thought little of, being usually compared with the irruptions V 
of the Pecbenegues» and those of the Poles in later times, but - a^^^ ^ 
never set on a level with the Tartar domination. 

In truth, conflagrations were common occurrences in the his- 
tory of the city ; and although much information has been lost 
respecting the earlier periods, yet there are on record, from the 
thirteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth, not fewer 
than seven total destructions by fir.e, the most of them the work 
of victorious enemies. Hence it may be easily understood why P 

the national historians regard the last conflagration of the capi- 'J^' # H 
tal, nöt~as t^ie^ritical event of a remarkable campaign, but, as ^y / <r ' '^ - 
an incidental aflair of subordinate consequence. "^ 

From the balconies of the Jpfty houses in Byfeloi Gorpd, that f (^^v/rUv- . 
is, properly, the White Town, one has a view of the very streets ^ .^;-,r,. ^/^ 
which sufliered most from the fire ; but there exists no longer ,- | 

any trace of such a calamity ; the whole scene seems to smile 
with the sense of comfort and prosperity : the well-built houses 
justify fully the epithet Bielokdmenaya, or "of white stone," 
which, properly belonging to some parts of the city, but poeti- 
cally extended to the whole, is always given to Moscow in the 
popular songs. 

The roofs, covered with sheet iron, are painted green ; and, 
from a distance, completely disappear among the groups of tall 
trees, which rise from the gardens. The gilt cupolas of count- 
less towers glitter oiF the green background. The low wooden 
houses which formerly encircled all the gardens, scattered among 
the stone buildings, are now much decreased in number. At 
present they a re to be seen chiefly in the suburbs, which either seem 
to stretch to the horizon, or else are concealed in thick birch 
woods. At the time of the French invasion, these woods were 
cut down in the immediate vicinity of the city, but they have 
grown again with extraordinary rapidity. We have often obr 
served, at Moscow, birch trees hewn for fencing, yet still alive 
in the horizontfil position, and throwing out shoots. The great ,. r*- 
distinction of the unvaried vegetable nature in this region is its ^ / ' ^ 
tenacity of life; and, singular enough, the same capability of , /] /^ 
existing under oppression, and of withstanding stubbornly every .^ 
revolutionizing influence, is here the characteristic of man also. ^ 
The ear of the stranger is sure, at every turn of conversation, 
to catch the sounds "kak ni byd," (no matter how,) with which 
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the Russians are ased to give expression ta their habitual indiffe- 
rence and renunciation of all care. 

It is a consequence of this peculiarity of the national character 
that the Russian of the lower classes can live on mere offal and 
refuse, and on these terms can give his services to another, who, 
in like manner, expending little save on appearances, acquires 
merely to gratify the insatiable desire of acquiring. Notwith- 
standing the great variety of condition, which, under these cir- 
cumstances, the population exhibits, every thing has the stamp 
of nationalitv, and an obstinate adherence to established usage 
may be plamly recognised as a fundamental principle. Some 
foreign customs, indeed, are adopted from strangers residing io 
Moscow, but they are, at the same time, so changed as to be as- 
similated to the national manners. Russian nationality may he 
compared to a river which receives other streams without chang- 
ing its name ; or still better, to a living organism, which, whäe 
devouring every variety of food, continues still the same. 

Among the chief features of Moscow, the Kremlin is still the 
most remarkable. In sense and etymology this name is perfectly 
represented by the Word "fort;" it is of true Sclavonian deriva- 
tion; and not, as has been said. Tartaric. The walls which 
encircle the Kremlin are approached from the W. and N. W., 
through the new and well-built streets of Kitdigorod. Watch- 
towers, with battlements, stand at every angle of the wall, 
which is entered through a dark vaulted covered way, named 
"the Saviour's gate." In this passage is a miraculous image, 
which the great majority of believers regard with the profbundest 
reverence ; others would take it to be the figure of a sentinel 
armed with the ancient halbert. The greatest care is taken not 
to allow dogs to enter by this gate; and here again we have a 
proof that, from the religious point of view, the Russians look 
on this animal as unclean. 

On the S. and S. E. the hill extends to the cliff, at the foot 
of which the Moskva and Neglina unite their waters. The ex- 
tensive area within the walls is cwifusedlystrewed ^pver with 
churches and monasteries, military wofHranHThe ancient pak 
The ecclesiastical buildings are still inhabited by the metropolitan 
and some others of the clergy; the synods, also, are held in 
them ; but the palace of the Tsars, an immense labyrinth of 
shapeless buildings, is wholly desolate and forsaken. These 
look like monuments of the earliest times, and their very rude- 
ness makes us wonder at their age. Masterpieces of arcbitee- 
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ture are but fair copies of the ever enduring laws of beaut}^^ and 
never look so old as inferior works, though the latter be com" 
paratively recent. In the middle of the court stiJI remains the 
tribune or stand from which, when the Tsars resided here, the 
benediction was annually given to the people : it is as rode and 
simple as if intended only for temporary use, yet has the appear- , 
ance of great age. Near it lie five colossal guns, which are 
oddly covered with stotoe arches, and seem more likely to inspire 
false confidence than to afford protection. Once a year only, j 
at Easter, the Kremlin is full of life, and these guns serve to 
announce to the admiring people the precise moment when the 
festival begins. 

Great castings, meant rather for show than use, seem to have 
been, from the earliest times, very much to the taste of the Rus- 
sians. Close to the large guns lies the still greater bell, in a 
hole in the ground at the foot of the Ivan Tower. As this is 
probably the largest metal casting in existence, it seems worthy 
of rentark that Herodotus (460 b. c.) saw with the Scythians, 
between the Dniepr and Kuban, what was at that time no less 
wonderful as a work of art. It was a metal vessel, which, from 
the thickness and the cubic contents assigned to it by the histo- 
rian, who says nothing of its shape, may be computed, at a me- 
dium, to have weighed 41,000 French pounds, supposing it to 
have been bronze. This Scythian vessel, Herodotus adds, was 
six times as large as the largest similar vessel in Greece. Even 
at the present day such a work would be thought remarkable, 
for the largest bell in France (that of Rouen,) weighs but 
36,000 pounds. It is only in comparison with the bell of the 
Kremlin, that the vessel of Exampe appears insignificant, for the 
former weighs between 300,000 and 400,000 pounds, or about 
ten times the weight of the Scythian vessel. This colossal work 
is 21-3 feet high, with 22*5 feet diameter where widest ; it is 
nowhere less than six inches thick, but has a thickness of nearly 
two feet at its lower edge. 

Herodotus informs us that Ariantas, King of the Scythians, 
collected the metal for the vessel at Exampe, by a tax imposed 
on the whole nation, everv man being obliged, on pain of death, 
to bring in a spearhead : ne adds, that the object of this was to 
learn the numbers of the people. Now it is remarkable that ' 
similar contributions for public purposes are of frequent occur- 
rence in the history of Russia, under the name of offerings: and | 
there exists, moreover, a very likely tradition, that to cast the 
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bell of the Iran Tower, vessels, arms and implements of various 
kinds were collected throughout the kingdom. So we have 
here a new example of the surprising steadfastness with which 
national manners and usages are preserved in Russia. ^ 

Bells, as weTTas every thing else connected in the ^remotest 
degree, with ecclesiastical purposes, are held in great respect by 
the Russian people ; but that of the Kremlin at Moscow is com- 
mended to especial veneration, by the name of " the eternal bell," 
and the end is so far gained that the origin of the work is already 

L veiled in obscurity.. Travellers, in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth ceatury, would hardly have passed in silence over tnis 
remarkable specimen of art, if there was not some foundation 
for the statement that it was cast in the reign of the Empress 
Anna, about 1730. There are other circumstances which give 
probability to this date. Previous to that time the copper coin« 
age of Russia was issued at so low a nominal value that it was 
exported in large quantities, a debased silver money being intro- 
duced in its stead. In taking measures to obviate this evil, the 
copper coinage was called in, under Anna, and by the advice of 
Grolovkin and Munich, a large amount of it was permanently 
withdrawn from circulation, and, for the first time, in Russia, 
replaced with paper money. It is far from improbable, then, 
that the copper thus withdrawn from circulation was melted 
down, and devoted to a pious purpose, in order to reconcile the 
people to the novelty of paper money. 

Calculated from the present price of copper, the mass of metal 
in " the eternal bell " must be worth about two millions of roo- 
bles, without regard to the nobler metals superadded. As this 
sum formed a considerable portion of the whole amount of the 
circulating medium at that time, it is hard to conceive what mo- 
tive besides those above mentioned could have induced such a 
sacrifice. 

As to the tradition, so much contested, that the great bell fell 
from the Ivan Tower into its present subterranean hiding-place, 
there seems to be no ground for denying the generally-received 
1 account. From the edge which is buried in the ground, a large 
.piece is broken off, just as would have happened from such a fall, 
and it may well be supposed that so heavy a body falling from 
a great height would make a deep impression in the earth. The 
soil in this spot is of a particularly yielding nature, and it is re- 
marked that the bell sinks deeper every year. What must have 
been its effect, then, when it fell with great velocity? A part 
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of the edifice in whid the beU is supposed to be suspended, was 
destroyed by fire in 1737, and it may well be conceived that the 
rubbish then accumulated, as well as the attempts to clear it out, 
had the effect of deepening the hollow in which the great bell 
had originally lodged itself. 

A superior dexterity in casting metals, traditionally preserved 
in this part of the earth from the earliest times, is proved by the 
bells now hanging in the tower of Ivan Yellkoi, and which 
were made soon after the erection of the church in 1600. The 
largest of these weighs 4,000 poods, or 133,684 French pounds ; 
it is consequently five times as heavy as the famous bell of Erfurt 
(said by iLircher to weigh 25,400 lbs.») and four times as heavy 
as that of Rouen. Perhaps the great antiquity of similar pro- 
ductions in China, where a bell of 120,000 lbs. was cast in 
1403, under the Emperor Yum-Lo, may help to explain the skill 
of the Scythians and their successors, the Russians.* In pro- 
portion as Russia has become associated with Europe, it has 
been estrai^ged from Southern Asia, with which it once main- 
tained the closest intercourse. The mines of Siberia were 
wrought from the earliest ages, and doubtless supplied Russia 
with the metals in the way of trade. The accumulation of the ^^^ ^ 
metals was the object which the Russian ruler had in view, ^ ' 
when, in the sixteenth century, he strictly forbade his subjects ^*^y^^) 
to pay foreign merchants for their goods in any thing but furs. _ ^^^'/^ ^ 

The great city, with its environs in t^e background and the 
river at the foot of the hill^ alone lends a charm to the view 
from the top of the Ivan Tower ; and the buildings of the Krem- "> 
Tin are too uncouth and confused tb^rrdrf^cJ the beauty of the pic- 
ture. Even their occasional magnitude remains without effect, * 
ffom want of unity of plan> While Moscow equals St. Peters- 
burg in the elegance of its streets, it is much inferior in its pub-, 
lie buildings. The Russians themselves, however, do not think 
so. They look on the churches of Moscow, and particularly 
those of the Kremlin, with a veneration, which no artistic per- 
fection could increase. On the evening of Easter Sunday a 
death-like silence reigns in the streets, till, on a sudden, at mid- 
night, the thunders of the great cannon at the Kremlin and the 
bells of 250 churches, give the signal. The streets and church 
towers are then all illuminated, and a dense throng of 400,000 

*A full history and dedcription of this wovk of art may be found in 
Atban. Kiroher's China IlUatrata. 
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people seems inspired with but one thought and feeling. The 
vagaries of the fanatical portion of them need not be here de- 
scribed ; but with mutual felicitations and embraces all repeat the 
words '^ Christ is risen," and all evince joy at the glad tidings. 
Children are accustomed from the tenderest age to share in the 
emotions of these nocturnal festivals, and they feel to the end of 
their lives the force of the early impression. . 

During the week after Easter, the people are edified with a 
sight of the sacred paraphernalia kept in the Kremlin. They 
gaze with devout admiration at the numerous articles of priest s 
attire; at the holy oil, and at the relics of the saints. The feast 
of the Jordan, also, or the benediction of the river, furnishes 
them with a spectacle four times a year, when ^^ the secret gate^' 
opens a passage from the Kremlin to the Moskva. 

The mercantile portion of the city is no less peculiar than 
the Kremlin. The quarter in which the retail business is carried 
on is called Kitdigorod, or Chinese Town, a name which it ob- 
tained in the earliest times as the seat of the Chinese trade. At 
present it contains two Gostinie dvori, or bazaars, resembling 
that of St. Petersburg in arrangement, but far surpassing it in 
variety and amount of business« One can hardly think of a de- 
sirable object, for the sale of whicb a row of stalls is not to be 
found here. Each dealer both buys and sells in his own line of 
business. Specie also is here ranked among the articles of com- 
merce. The current coins of all countries are to be purchased, 
as well as those which time or other circumstances have con- 
verted into mere articles of curiosity. 

It needs hardly to be mentioned, that the mercantile popula- 
tion of Moscow cling to the same antique habits which distin- 
guish their brethren in St. Petersburg. Indeed, nationality is 
.much more developed in the former place. St. Petersburg is a 
chameleon, the colour of which changes from contrast. The 
foreigner thinks it Russian, while to the native of Moscow it 
seems a foreign city. The comfortable tradesmen in Moscow 
have a quarter to themselves, and while their servants keep the 
shops, the bearded owners chat with one another in the street. 
They live in indolent resignation on what fortune sends them, 
and their languageis-proverbially that of careless indiffisrence. 

This kind of life is within the reach of serfs as well as free- 
men. Among the various expressions used in Russia to denote 
the servile condition, the most direct is the least (tensive. The 
question, ^^ Whose art thou?'' never hurts the feelings, and is 
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answered with, either, '^I am my own/' or, as the case may be, 
with the name of another. Sut the appellation rab^ which, con- 
sidered in its etymology, signifies merely a labourer, is thought 
degrading and an insult. Leisure is here deemed the greatest ^ 
good/ besides or without which liberty has nothing valuable to ] 
bestow. Business is commenced with little outlay in the rag-^ 
market, which ordinarily bears the opprobrious name occasionally 
eiven to that in St. Petersburg (see p. 40.) But speculations 
m the way of gardening or farming, or contracts for work to be 
executed,are particularly to the taste of the more industrious of the 
lower orders. The manifold engagements thus entered into on 
terms of reciprocal advantage are all called by one name, pocfri* 
ddi. The podridchiki are capable, by combination, of executirg 
great works. The richer^ them in Moscow will undertake to 
work quarries in Southern Russia, or to carry wine from the 
Don. 

As this kind of industry passes over insensibly into the ope* 
rations of trade, the civic guilds or trade unions are constantly ^rf 
receiving re-enforcements from the peasant class. The change I 
thus effected in the peasant's lot takes place the more readily, as 
it redounds to the interest of his lord or owner, for the tribute l/^M 
or dues of the artisan are much better paid than those of the ^^^ \ 
rural labourer who has no interest in his work. Though this ^ 
constant defection from the class of rural peasantry is not sufficient 
io work the abrogation of predial slavery, yet it has that tendency : ^ 
it lessens the value of the estate and adds to the wealth of the i 
lower orders. ] 

Although the occasional independent prosperity of those born 
serfs exhibit a ^erm which may grow till it completely revolu- 
tionizes the social condition of Russia, yet the old state of things ) 
is still firmly maintained in Moscow. In the Krdsnaya Plosh- 
chad, or Red Market, near the bazaar, may be commonly seen 
a string of men and women sent there by their masters to be 
hired or sold. These are serfs who, from want of industry, have 
become an incumbrance to their owners. 

But the Kräsnaya Ploshchad must not be supposed to resemble 
a Brazilian slave market. The serfs sent to market for sale or 
hire are not accompanied by a guard or keeper: the care of im- 
proving their mode of existence is left wholly to themselves. 
Yet neither by this means nor by advertisements do they often 
change owners, for those who are privileged to possess serfs 
have usually more of them than they require. Russians of the 
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trading class, oa the other hand, as well as foreigners, can have 
servants only by hire ; and the people naturally [urefer to be in 
the service of those who are not privileged masters. 

Although the grandees of Moscow think a country seat in 
summer indispensable, yet the city did not appear while we'were 
there to have lost any of its activity. The country seats bear 
the singular name of Podmo^ovuyi, or Moscow Appurtenances, 
because the habitations twenty^five miles round the dty are con«- 
sidered as belonging to it. The great number of horses kept 
here abridges distance, and many who spend the day at a distant 
country seat enjoy at night the pleasures of the city. 

In direct opposition to the feeling which prevails m St. Peiers- 
bui^, no one here courts office. Nothing is thought so respecta- 
ble as the enjoyment of the ease which flows from the possession 
of land and people. The nobility of Moscow, who cling perti- 
naciously to these tenets are a confederation of families belonging, 
from language and religion, to the Russian nation, but forming 
rather a collateral dependenoy than a substantitie pavt of /khe 
Russian «täte. It is only when the moFements of the politioal 
world seem to threaten their favourite sy^em that they awai»ii 
from their dreams of pleasure and throw «side for a moment their 
indifference. They think of nothing but diversion. From 
splendid balls and concerts to bear-»baiiihg and bear^figbts they 
have every kind of amusement that was ever thought of, and 
they go from the one to the other, so as to «veqeive in succession 
the most dissimilar impressions. 
/ An effeminate feebleness of mind is the consequence of these 

habits; and it is confirmed by the circumstance that the highest 
ambition of a gentleman here is to be thought agreeable by the 
ladies, for by matrimonial alliance alone can he improve his foe- 
tune, or increase ^^ the number of souls" beloneing to him. The 
mode of life above described, nevertheless, and deeply impressed 
religious sentiments, make the Moscovite nobleman a good-na* 
turä being, which is the more important, since he ordinarily 
exercises a direct influence on the fortunes of from 500 to 1000 
people. 

We left Moscow on the forenoon of the 39th of luly ; the osky 
was clear and the heat oppressive. All the wav to Bogorödsk, 
forty-eight versts, we saw well-cultivated fields of potatoes, 
barley, and buckwheat. Wherever wood occurred, the oak, 
seemed to predominate, and evidently grew much better hete than 
•to ; the west of Moscow^ where it dmndles to a mere bush« The 
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village of Novala is adorned by a handsome, well-built country 
house belonging to the Galitzin family. Bogorödsk, though the 
chief town of a circle, is hardly distinguishable from an ordinary 
village. The name and rights of a town belong in Russia to all 
places in which the majority of the inhabitants become enrolled, 
on certain payments, in the civic guilds. But as the peasants 
generally divide their time between mechanical arts and field la- 
bours, there is but little diflference intrinsically between the town 
and the village. 

The wooden houses of Bogorödsk have steps to the doors and 
covered balconies. The bath-chambers bear witness to the 
cleanliness of the people. At the front door of the house there 
is usually hung up an earthen vessel, called rukamöiniky or 
hand-washer, which is us^d by the people of the house every 
morning. This expression, as well as the custom which gives 
rise to it, reminds one of the x^p^t,-^ of the ancient Greeks, But 
in the houses of tl;e wealthy, water is poured on the hands 
by a servant, the Rukam6inik being placed underneath to receive 
it, just as we find the custom described by Homer. 

On our road yesterday we were given to understand, by cer- 
tain appearances of vegetation, that the rock was near the sur- 
face. To-day (30th July) this intimation was confirmed in Bo- 
gorödsk, for we saw in the streets large masses of stone, and 
were conducted to the quarries whence they were taken, in the 
hills to the east of the town. There we found horizontal strata of 
compact quartz, generally yellow, but sometimes brown, and bear- 
ing marks evidently made with the spines of encrinites. This rock 
resembles the quartz drift on the eastern side of the Valdai so 
perfectly, that the origin of the latter may be referred without 
hesitation to this place. 

We proceeded to-day as far as the village of Pokrof, forty-six 
verstsfromBogorodsk. For some distance the road continued at the 
elevation attained at the last-named place. A layer of good soil 
covered the rock above described, and the fields had the look of 
great fertility. At the river Klidsma we descended about 100 feet 
below the level of the plain of Bogorödsk. We were disap- 
pointed in our expectations of finding the underlying rock ex- 
posed on this declivity. The banks of the Kliäsma are covered 
with sand, dry and barren; and we often observed in the plaint 
of Russia that the tracts bordering on rivers are more parched 
and unproductive than the adjoining country, 

Platova, twenty-three versts from Bogorödsk, has a very 
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pretty situation. It is surrounded by meadows of luxuriant green, 
"with a rivulet winding through theiOi and bounded on the west 
by woods. Here the peasants are not so much devoted to the 
service of the road as in the northern governments, and to-day, 
for the first* time, we were obliged to w-ait while horses were 
brought in from the fields. The delay thus occasioned we turned 
to account by making magnetical observations. We also took a 
stroll in the woods, where we killed a falcon, which agreed well 

v^ with Pallas's description of the migrating falcon (F. peregrin us.) 
Its crop was full, containing the remains of a frog and of a small 
snake. 

We passed the night in Pokrof. Here the chamber walls 
were adorned with rude carvings and paintings, the subjects of 
which were taken from the events of 1812, and represented the 
valiant deeds of the peasants. It would appear that the painters 
of the holy images (Obrasd) had sailed beyond the bounds 
of their ordinary sphere of art, to treat these historic subjects, 
for the inscriptions spoke the language of the church — the old 
Sclavonic. The French troops, it must be observed, never pene- 
trated further than Buikova, a village forty miles east of Moscow. 
From Pokrof to Dmitrievsk, fifty-six versts, we went over a 
level and monotonous country, under tillage. About ten o'clock 
(July 31,) a short way from Pokrof, we had a most violent 

"^ storm. The horses seemed terrified at the heavy rain, and per- 
haps at the thunder, for while the storm lasted they could not 
be induced to move. The drivers told us that this is the season 

, of thunder storms, and that nothing of the kind ever takes place 
in winter. That the thunder storm, in European Russia, as- 
sumes, in general, a very impressive character, is manifest from 
the name of the phenomena — grosay which implies something 
terrible. The people here uncover the head, and make the sign 
of the cross, at every clap of thunder. This remiDdaJiS that all 
the Sclavonian tribes, previous to their conversion to Christianity, 
agreed in worshipping the god of thunder, under the name of 
Perun, while they differed from one another in almost every 
other article of their polytheistic creeds. 

About noon (August 1,) we reached Vladimir, twenty-two 
versts from Dmitrievsk. It occupies a fine position on the left 
bank of the Eli^sma, and, from the number of its stone churches 
and other buildings, presented a spectacle to which on the latter 
part of our journey we had been little accustomed. Vladimir is 
famed for its cherries; we were therefore surprised to find that 
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the temperature of the ground was hardly higher than at St. Pe- 
tersburg. The success with which fruit is cultivated .in its vici- 
nity must be ascribed to the careful application of the expedient 
enoployed at Torjok. This is rendered easy by the numerous 
deep furrows formed by water-courses in the hills along the river, 
and in which the fruit trees are planted with a southern expo- 
sure. 

The public edifices of Vladimir are on a scale far beyond the 
present importance of the place, which, like Novgorod, has out- 
lived its prosperity. The natural strength of its situation, and 
its proximity to the Tartar borders, formerly made it a place of 
great resort. But in Russia, we frequently see traces of a pros- 
perous individual existence, which has been destroyed by the 
system of centralization; and this reminds us how diflPerent is the ; 
course of political development in Germany; for there the an- » 
ciently connected whole has a tendency to separate into inde- 
pendent states, while in Russia separate principalities are ab- 
sorbed in the newly-arisen unity of the Empire. 

We arrived in fiaräkova, twelve versts from Vladimir, on a ,. r-^ 
holyday, which had brought together the people from the neigh- ^■,^\- 
bourhood,^ might be inferred from the vehicles fastened before . ^ 
Jhe house dpOT&. - The inhabitants were all in church, except ^^ 
those tusied with preparations for the feasts about to follow. 
Pains were taken to induce us to stay. We were reminded, in 
proverbial language, that ** no bird builds its nest on a holyday ; ^ 
then why should a man travel ?" 

In Södogda, fifty -eight versts from Dmitriövsk, we made our 
observations, and spent the night. Here a brisk trade has led / 

to the establishment of an inn, where fixed charges take the 
place of the usual reply, "Whatever you please,^' made to the 
traveller who wishes to pay for his entertainment. In other re- 
spects the inn differed little from an ordinary private dwelling; 
nor was it without hesitation that our host received a second 
party who arrived there contemporaneously with us. We shot 
some wild doves, hut could not induce the people to dress them 5,-^ 
It appeared that a religious feeling prohibits among them the '' " ^^~ 
killing of these birds. The inhabitants are very proud of their 
shops, in which, as they say, "every thing is to be bought. 
Yet, except the wine of the Don, which is obtained from the 
caravans passing by, we saw here nothing appertaining to lux- V 
ury. The supply, though so various and abundant, was adapted 
only to the most frugal life. Prosperity has not yet banished 
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simplicity of manners from Sddogda, and in the evening the in- 
habitants were amused in the street by a herdsman's not very 
musical performance on a cow's horn. 

In the streets of Sädogda were large blocks of hard limestone 
and also of compact gypsum, found in the neighbourhood. We 
arrived in the evening at Murom (August 2,) eighty-four versts 
from Sudogda, on the left bank of the Oka. This place was 

j very famous at the time when Christianity was first introduced 

L among the Russians; but the popular traditions, having refe- 
rence to that period, are now so much disfigured by fable, that 
no dependence can be placed on them. In the woods south of 
Mdrom, there is said to be a " robber nightingale," which en- 
tices travellers by its song, and then kills them by the power 
of its notes. The oppressive rule of the Tartars, which de- 
stroyed the ancient monuments of the place, has left proofs of 
its long continuance in the features of the inhabitants, whose 
physiognomy differs decidedly from that of the Russians. 

August 3. The town stands on a steep bank overhanging 

. the river Oka, and which, yielding to the combined attacks of 
flood and frost, is continually giving way. Near the ferry 
where we crossed the river were a number of flat-bottomed ves- 
sels, which descend to the Volga, and thence go to Nijnei Nov- 
gorod. Their masts were adorned with pennons and vanes of 
wood. To-day we had some showers in the morning, followed 
by a hot sun. The hollows near the Oka were covered with 
the richest grass, and decked with a great variety af meadow 
flowers. Starlings were collected here in multitudes, prepara- 
tory to their migration southwards. At the end of twenty 
versts, this rich meadow land was succeeded by a pine forest on 
a sandy soil. On the boughs of the pines were hung wooden 
hives, m which the wild bees deposited their stores of honey, to 
be carried off by the peasants in the neighbourhood. . This was 

I the first trace we saw of systematic attention to honey, as an 
article of husbandry. 

At Monak6vo, thirty-one versts from Mörom, we were again 
close to the Oka. The steep sides of the hills on which the 

^ village stands showed, where laid bare, strata of variegated sand- 
stone. Here we met with an officer from Tobolsk, who was on 
his annual journey to the capital, with a train of loaded wagons, 
bearing the tribute of Western Siberia. From this to Osdbli-, 
kovo, where we staid for the night, the agreeable character of 
the landscape, with its variety of surface and cultivation, con- 
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tinued. A conical hill pointed out to us was said to be formed 
of alabaster. The specimens shown us of the rock in question 
resembled perfectly the compact gypsum of Sudogda.* 

August 4. Our approach to the fertile land of Nijnei Nov- 
gorod grew every instant more perceptible. The soil here is 
sufficiently firm to form a good road without pavement. It has 
a reddish hue, contrasted with which the rich verdure of the 
fields seemed doubly grateful. The villages along the road bore 
the unequivocal characters of a land of plenty : Bogor6dsk, in 
particular, which we reached to-day at noon, was thus distin- 
guished. The peasants' houses were all carefully put together, 
and were ornamented in a way that bespoke both means and 
leisure. Boards, a foot wide, cut through in patterns, like lace- 
work, ran along the fronts of the houses, and, considering the 
want of mechanical resources, bore witness to the skill as well 
as tastä of the workmen. A piece of carved work, generally a 
horse's head, adorned the point of the gable. The inhabitants 
of this village were remarkable also for their healthy and agree- 
able looks. On account of the active traffic on this portion 6? 
the road, there were here some stores well supplied with horse 
furniture of every kind, and also a row of blacksmiths' shops, 
twenty or thirty in number. We passed the night in Doskino, 
sixty-three versts from Osablikovo, in the humble dwelling of 
the priest. 

* This place was very memorable, in reference to the chief object of 
our journey, for the magnetic observations which I made there show that 
The Line of no Declination passes close to it. 
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CHAPTER V, 

mJNEI NOVGOROD.— THE GREAT FAIR.^M ARKET BUILDINGS.-— ARMENIANS.— 
BOKHARIAN8.— COTTON TRADE. — FABLE OF THE LAMB-PLANT .^BOKHARIAN 

SHAWLS. CHINESE QUARTER. THE MORDVI. — NUMBERS FREQUENTING THE 

FAIR. — AMUSEMENTS. — PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY. BANKS OF 

THE VOLGA. FALL OF THE BANKS. HISTORY OF NIJNEI NOVGOROD. ITS 

TRADE. MAKARIEF. — THE GRUSINSKI FAMILY. LUISKOVO. REVENUE 

FROM MAKARIEF. — AND FROM NIJNEI. — VALUE OF IMPORTATION. — POPULA- 
TION.— TAXES. 

From Doskino the road continued over the hills, through see- ^ 
nery like that seen yesterday, and always a mile or two from the 
river. The water was rarely visible, and hence the flights of 
river-birds moving from place to place had a singular appearance. 
About eleven o'clock in the forenoon (August 5,) we reached 
Nijnei Novgorod, the church-towers of which may be descried 
a great way off. We were eager to see a place, the influence 
of which on the industry and prosperity of the country to a great 
distance around, we had been long aware of. The streets pa- 
rallel to the river, and which we first entered, were well built, 
and handsome glass windows — hitherto seldom seen on the jour- 
ney — were here common. The streets were as well paved as 
those of St. Petersburg and Moscow. At the same time, raised 
as our expectations were, the forlorn and deserted condition of 
the place seemed to us quite mysterious. Except the soldiers of "^ f 
the garrison, hardly a soul was to be seen in the streets. On v 
our reaching the inn, however, in one of the streets running 
down to the Oka, we learned the cause of the death-like quiet 
which so much surprised us. 

The annual fair was tlien actually going on, and during its 
continuance, the bustle and traffic are wholly transferred from 
the upper town to the quarter along the river. To this quarter 
we daily directed our steps during our four days' residence in 
Nijnei. 

The open place in the upper town extends to the edge of the 
plain, where it forms a rounded angle, projecting just above the 
junction of the Volga and the Oka. Towards the former river, 
it is fenced by a stone parapet, whence one has a full view of 
the majestic stream below, and of the low level country extending 
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beyond it to the horizon. Towards the Oka the descent is more 
gradual; and there, between the street and the river, stands a 
handsome row of stone buildings, contrasting singularly with 
the old and weather-stained wooden houses opposite to them, in 
which rope-making and other trades, subservient to the naviga- 
tion of the river^are carried on. Crowds were collected round 
the wooden shops outside of the houses; but the further we ad- 
vanced the greater was the throng, and the movement of the 
multitude was evidently directed to some distant point. At 
length, a turn to the right brought us to a bridge of boats, 
raised but little above the water. 

Here, in close contact with the motley throng, we could not 
remain inattentive to the number and variety of strange costumes 
and physiognomies around us; and for the first time since we 
left St. Petersburg we heard foreign tongues overpowering and 
extinguishing the Russsian. Havmg crossed the Oka, we found 
ourselves among wooden booths, arranged in quadrangles, and 
numerous enough to satisfy our expectations of a great fair. 
This part, which is first approached, is given up to the retail 
trade. The usual variety of a Russian bazaar was to be found 
here, but on a scale far surpassing in magnitude any thing we 
had seen before. We were astonished, however, to find that / ,, 
these magazines^which, taken together, would have made no in- [^ 
consiiTerable town, were but temporary appendages to the far - 
more colossal market. 

Beyond the space occupied by the wooden magazines are solid 
stone edifices, of a single story, surrounded by colonnades, and 
roofed with sheet iron painted green. These are all wäre- 
st houses, and form sixty-four rectangular blocks of building. In 
the middle of these stands a lofty and noble edifice, occupied by 
the officers who are charged with the superintendence of the 
fair. The ground floor of it becomes at this period the post- 
office, which is not to be easily matched for the wide extent of 
country embraced by the communications passing through it; 
for the letters received by the Armenian and Bokharian mer- 
chants, from their remotest Asiatic correspondents, meet here 
with others from all parts of Europe. 

The inner range of warehouses contains articles of European lux- 
ury. In those filled with the works of the French modistes, or 
with the productions of St. Petersburg or Moscow, we might fancy 
ourselves transported into the midst of some European capital, if it 
were not that at every step the passers-by remind us of the prepon- 
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derance of Asiatic traffic. Books and maps have a row of ware- 
rooms to themselyes. Then follow the depots of Obrasä, or Greek 
holy images, of every shape and size, as well as of amulets, 
wax candles, and various matters used at funerals, or in other 
solemnities of the Grseco-Russian Church. Most of the holy 
images are made in the Ural ; but some of them are the work 
of self-taught peasants, throughout the villages, who think that 
a peculiar merit attaches to this kind of industry. The dealers 
in these articles both buy and sell by retail; and their business, 
in conformity with popular notions, is called "truck" (vuime- 
nity;) because it is not deemed right to buy matters of a sacred 
character for money, and they are paid for, therefore, in other 
articles of equal value. 

The precept of the Greek church which allows of only linear 
and not relieved representations of the holy personages, regards 
merely the uncovered part of the figure, but the dress may be 
in relief, and is usually adorned with gold or silver leaf fastened 
on the wood. Hence it is that the pictures of holy families and 
saints offered for sale have frequently only the faces and hands 
painted, the rest being left unfinished, so that the purchaser, in 
completing the decoration of , the picture, is at liberty to consult 
his own piety and discretion, and to dress and gild it according 
to his means. The dark-brown complexion given to these images 
and pictures might be ascribed in some measure to the natuie 
of the pigments employed ; but the obliquity of the eyes, which 
is particularly observable in the pictures of the Virgin, shows 
that the Mongolian physiognomy was that which was most fami- 
liarly known to the origmal designer of these portraits, the pecu- 
liarities of which have been preserved by the pious care taken 
to copy them faithfully. 

The outer range of buildings in the market is occupied 
chiefly by foreign nations; south-eastwards, towards the Oka, 
are the warehouses of the Greeks. North-westwards, the Ar- 
menians have a very extensive quarter to themselves, where they 
are so numerous and so little interfered with, that they seem to 
be in their own country. The costume of the Armenians is ex- 
tremely elegant. The perfect fairness of their skins, too, with 
their deep black hair; their grave and handsome features, tall 
figures and dignified carriage, would entitle them to be considered 
as the noblest type of the human race; and heighten the con- 
trast between them and the Bokharians, with whom they seem 
to be more immediately connected in the way of commercial in- 
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tercourse. The talent and perseverance displayed by the Arme- 
nians in their incredibly extensive journeys through Southern 
Asia have obtained for them especial favour even from the go- 
vernment of Bokhara, although they are, as Christians, quite 
as zealous as the mercantile class among the Russians. In the 
market here they are wholesale dealers in Russian and other 
European goods, which are carried off to Khiva, Bokhara, Af- 
ghanistan, Thibet, and China. In return, they bring to Nijnei, 
cotton and silk fabrics, and, above all, Kashmir shawls in large 
quantity. 

The Bokharians whom we saw here were, for the most part, ; 
of middle size, remarkably corpulent, and, as it were, bloated. \ 
Their upper garment (called here by the Turcoman term Kha- 
Mt,) carelessly thrown round them, contributed to give them an 
enervated and shapeless look, and with their heavy, awkward 
gait, made them as different as possible, externally, from the 
Armenians. Their hair,- ^Itiich they suffer to remain only 
^n the_ lempleSi is black, stiff, and long. Their shaved heads'^ 
they cover with a flat^ quilted, cotton cap. Their countenances '. 
had the expression of indolence and good natujre. Their skins 
were of a dark brown, like that ola mulatto; but this was 
clearly the effect of exposure to sun and air during their long 
journeys of 1500 miles over unsheltered steppes. The Bokha- 
rians settled in the towns of Siberia also travel hither, and serve 
as agents and interpreters between the Russians and their newly 
arrived fellow-countrymen. These are in general distinguishable 
from the Tartars, among whom they live, only by their peculiar 
corpulence. 

The traders who come direct from Bokhara are not themselves 
the absolute owners of the imported goods; but they receive •, 
these on credit from wealthy capitalists, and pay for them, on 
their return, the price in Bokhara, together w^ith 30 per cent, 
interest for the advance. It is said that the price of goods im- 
ported from Bokhara into Russia is enhanced 70 per cent, by 
the journey. In the case of loss from fire or robbers, the bor- 
rower is still bound to fulfil his contract ; and hence it is, that 
the plundered travellers who effect their escape from the Kirgiz 
prefer settling in Russian towns to returning home to Bokhara. 

There is another kind of contract between merchant owners 
and caravan leaders, by which the latter are bound, on the com- 
pletion of the adventure, to give half of the profit to the for- 
mer. The cotton imported by the Bokharians, partly raw. 
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partly spun, is the chief object of the trade of Nijnei. Now 
that this product of Southern Asia is imported in abundance, it 
is curious to look back at the fabulous accounts of its origin 
which were current in Russia, not quite a century ago. It ap- 
pears to me quite certain that the story of the zoophytic plant, 
< called Bardnez, or lamb-plant, (formed as a diminutive, from Ba- 
> ^ rdn, a sheep,) originated in some embellished account of the cot- 
ton plant. Herberstein relates it at full length and unchanged, 
just as he had heard it: the astronomer Chappe d'Auteroche 
afterwards added some misconceptions, which evidently arose 
from his imperfect acquaintance with the Russian language. 

Herberstein gives the statement of a Russian: "Vidisse se 
(circa mare Caspium) semen, melonum semini paulo majus et ro- 
tundius, ex quo in terram condito quiddam agno persimile, quin- 

que palmarum altitudine, succrescerct quod eorum lingua 

BoraneZy quasi agnellum dicas, vocaretur, &c., &c pel- 

lem subtilissimam habere, qua plurimi in eis regionihus ad sub- 
ducenda capitis iegumenta uterentur .... banc rem minus 
fabulosum puto, ad gloriam Creatoris, cui omnia sunt possibilia." 
The German edition of Herberstein (Basil, 1563,) adds, that 
"the Boranez has a head, eyes, ears, and all the limbs, like a 
sheep." But it mentions correctly ^Hhe very fine fleece which 
the people of that country commonly make use of to pad their 
caps withaiy This is the ordinary use which the Tartar tribes 
in general make of cotton at the present day. When Chappe 
afterwards related that the Bardnez (or, as he corruptly writes 
it, Baramjäs) grows in the country round the city of Kasan, it 
t' ' .. is obvious that he was misled by the popular use of the name 
Kasan, which formerly comprehended vaguely all the Moham- 
medan principalities on the south-eastern borders of Russia. 
Among the goods imported from Bokhara, the shawls manu- 
) factured in that place are of great value. It is asserted by the 
,^ Russians that these costly fabrics are made of the soft downy 
hair of the dromedary's belly ; and that the yarn used for that 
purpose is, consequently, exactly similar to that spun in the go- 
vernment of Orenburg and at Troitsk. Yet it must be remarked 
that, throughout Southern Russia the wool of goats is used not 
unfrequently for the same purpose, and hence the name of goats^ 
down is commonly given by Russian traders to the finest yarn. 

The shawls of Bokhara are formed of two strips about eight 
inches wide, sewed together so neatly, that in coloured pieces it 
is impossible to detect the joining. The white shawls have a 
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variegated border, which is said to be made of the fibrous cuticle 
of a plant described by the Russians as a sort of nettle. One 
of these white shawls will often sell here for 12,000 roobles. 

The Bokharian traders take from the Russians a large quan- 
tity of bar iron, which is made in the Ural of the size and pro- 
portions found by experience to be most convenient. That the 
bars may be easily packed on camels without danger of w^ound- 
ing the animals' sides, they must be but five feet long, three 
inches broad, five eighths of an inch thick, and have their edges 
carefully filed round. 

On the side of the market-place which is next to the Volga, 
stands a mesjid, or mosque, built of stone, on a circular founda- 
tion, for the Bokharians and other Mohammedan strangers, who 
are here exceedingly numerous; and close to it rises a cylindrical 
tower, of slender diameter, but considerable height. From this 
we have heard resounding, several times a day, the powerful 
bass voice of the subordinate priest calling the faithful to prayer. 
In the simple, unadorned interior of the edifice we saw only a 
scattered few of the Bokharian traders engaged in their devo- 
tions. On the terrace round these buildings^ was stationed a 
guard of Kosaks, who proved to be Mecheryäk Tartars, them- 
selves Mohammedans settled in the governments of Nijegorod, 
Kasan, and Orenburg. 

At the other end of the market-place, but on the same side, 
stands the Armenian church, a highly decorated pile of building. 
Between the sacred edifices extends a row of houses arranged 
and ornamented after the Chinese fashion. Here is carried on 
the Chinese trade, which is no inconsiderable portion of the 
whole. The articles herein comprised, the most valuable of 
whioh is tea, are purchased on the Chinese frontier by Russian 
agents in Siberia, and forwarded by them to Europe. It is but 
rarely that Chinese merchants fetch their goods to Ni jnei on their 
own account. 

The Tartars occupy the first row of wooden buildings, which 
were crammed with peltry and leather in different states of pre- 
paration. But the Tartar trade lies chiefly in young, wild 
horses' skins. These are, generally speaking, of a mouse-gray 
colour, with a deep black mane, which is thought highly orna- 
mental to cloaks or pelisses. These horse-skins are much prized 
by the Mecherydks and Bashkirs, who believe them to be par- 
ticularly warm. On the doors of the Tartars' warehouses the 
owner's name was always written with chalk in Arabic charac- 
ters. 
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In the multifarious throng of the market may be easily dis- 
tinguished, by the peculiarity of their appearance, the people 
called by the Russians Mord vi (in the singular, Mordva,) here 
of the tribe who call themselves Arsa. As the aboriginal pos- 
sessors of this tract of country, and offering little resistance to 
the encroachments of the Russians, they have been allowed to 
retain their ancient customs. Both men and women wear smocks 
of white linen, richly ornamented towards the upper border with 
red and black threads. The figures of this embroidery are not 
imitated from natural objects, but are composed of lines fancifully 
yet symmetrically arranged, and have a good appearance. 

The language of the Mordvi, and their manners, for the most 
part, unite in proving them to be of the Finnish race. But they 
differ widely in the robustness of their frames and their bloom- 
ing complexions, from the other branches of the same race (the 
Esthonians in particular) whom we had already seen. The in- 
fluence of some foreign elements may therefore be assumed in 
this case; and yet the deviation from the type of the race cannot 
be well ascribed to an early intermixture with the Russians, for 
the difference between the Mordvi and the other Finns strikes 
the Russian inhabitants of this country as much as it does stran- 
gers, which surely would not be the case if the explanation of 
the phenomenon in question were of a kind so likely to be fa- 
miliarly known to them. Among the remarkable peculiarities 
of this people may be mentioned their unwillingness to put ani- 
mals to death, and their love of leeks, onions, and bulbous roots 
of all kinds. It is only when they offer a sacrifice to the Supreme 
Being — a rite still performed by the Christian portion of the 
community, who form the great majority — that the Mordvi kill 
an ox. It may be that they have imbibed some notions from 
the Mongolian tribe of the Turguts, who left China with 60,000 
families in 1636, and settled on the banks of the Volga, where 
they continued till 1771. The Mordvi visit the market only as 
buyers, for their own produce, chiefly honey, is disposed of to 
the Russians settled in their neighbourhood. 

It is well known that the annual fair was transferred to Nij- 
nei Novgorod in 1817, in consequence of the destruction by fire, 
on the 17th of August, 1816, of Makdrief, 54 miles lower down 
on the Volga, where it was previously established. The construc- 
tion of the requisite works was intrusted to the late General Betan- 
cour. In the first place, the site chosen for the market was sur- 
rounded with running water, by means of a canal, which unites 
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the Volga with the Oka about eight miles above the town. The 
ground thus enclosed being originally swampy, it was necessary 
to place the foundations of the stone buildings on piles, and it 
was only by covering the site of the market to a considerable 
height with sand, that a dry surface during the summer was at 
length obtained. But in spring the whole market-place is still 
overflowed by the Volga. 

In that part of the market which is built of stone there are 
2522 store-rooms, to each of which is attached a chamber for 
the owner of the goods to live in. The number of the wooden 
booths, or, as they are here termed, balagdni, i. e. arbours^ varies 
with circumstances. Of late years, however, about 1500 of them 
have been hired by traders. In buyers and sellers, caravan dri- 
vers and common labourers, the whole number collected together 
in the lower town during the two months' fair, has been for the 
last few years not less than 600,000 people, who disappear to- 
tally when the fair is over. The precautions taken to obviate 
the consequences of confusion and disorder in such an immense 
and so mixed a multitude are wonderfully perfect; and the scene 
of lively and varied traffic presented by the fair is altogether one 
of the most cheerful kind. Great attention is paid to cleanliness ; 
the sewers under the market-place are washed out by means 9f 
pumps once a week during the fair; and if these supply but a 
feeble stream, yet their deficiency is made good by the annual 
overflowing of the Volga. 

It was not till sunset that the activity of business diminished, 
and then, for the first time, we saw the mingled crowd begin to 
turn away to the various spectacles and places of amusement 
established near the wooden booths. The equestrian perfor- 
mances of Chiarini, hitherto known only to the more civilized 
parts of Europe, excited this year the amazement of the simple- 
minded Mordvi, and of the Asiatics, who, though not equally 
rude, are yet but little acquainted with the proficiency of Euro- 
peans in this and similar arts. 

Still more brisk was the general movement towards Eunävi, 
a village a short distance up the Volga, just beyond the canal. 
The road thither was enlivened by a bustling throng ; but in the 
place itself the tinkling of the balalaika, or guitar of the country, 
played for the dance, resounded from all the houses, which were 
handsomely painted and gaily lighted up, and professed, in terms 
suited to the warm fancies of the Southerns, to contain all the 
joys of the Mohammedan paradise. The Bayaderes of Kun&vi 
VOL. I. — 9 
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are for the most part natives of Russia, and it is said that every 
year, at the beginning of the fair, several vessels arrive here, 
freighted exclusively with new inmates of this place of pleasure : 
others at the same time return to their native villages, in which, 
since the introduction of servitude, the^e is much less value set 
on the chastity of unmarried females than was originally the 
case with the Russians. 

In the long streets of the lower town, along the right bank of 
the Oka, which we had surveyed but superficially on our first 
approach to the market, we found, on examination, that the row 
of stone buildings which stands furthest from the river is par- 
ticularly destined for the reception of the European merchants. 
On the opposite side of the street, we remarked a lofty edifice, 
belonging, as the inscription on it informed us, to a Russian 
Bible Society. Religious tracts and writings of all kinds were 
offered for sale in several wooden stalls before the door of this 
house. Whether the Scriptures were to be had there in any 
other language than the Sclavonian, I had no opportunity of 
observing, but that such was the case seems likely, from the cir- 
cumstance that the sign-boards, announcing the contents of these 
stalls, contained some titles in Syrian and Arabic characters. 

Respecting the important fair of Nijnei Novgorod, as well as 
the influence which its recent organization has exercised on the 
country connected with the town and jurisdiction, I received 
some valuable information from General Bakhm6tief, at .that 
time Governor General of the united governments of Nijegorod, 
Pensa, Kasan, Simbirsk, and Saratof. A descriptLon of the go- 
vernment of Nijegorod, founded on local chronicles and statisti- 
cal documents, has also been written in Russian by M. Dukh6f- 
ski, a master in the Gymnasium at Nijnei, and was printed at 
Kasan in 1827. Many particulars of a local character were re- 
lated to us by the inhabitants. 

The grand feature in the physical character of the govern- 
ment of Nijegorod is the wide difference between the opposite 
banks of the Volga. This majestic river, the breadth of which 
below Nijnei Novgorod, even in the warmest time of the year, 
is not less than two-thirds of a mile, forms the line of demarka- 
tion between two totally distinct regions. On its right bank, 
steep cliffs show the termination of the plain towards the south, 
which has an average elevation of one hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the water, and is every where well adapted 
for tillage, and productive. But north oF the Volga plains of 
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little elevation extend far and wide, the sandy soil of which 
affords, even in the most favoured spots, but scanty crops of 
corn. 

On the elevated plateau south of the Volga, garden vegeta- 
bles, apples, and. plums of different kinds, may be obtained every 
where in abundance; but on the northern flats, not the least 
garden-cultivation can be made to thrive, notwithstanding the 
great industry of the inhabitants. In the circle of Semonof, 
consequently, which is on the northern side of the Volga, the 
chief occupation of the people consists in gathering wild berries 
and in making wooden vessels of all kinds, which are sold in the 
markets of the more productive region to the south. It would 
be hard to find any where two contiguous tracts differing in so 
marked a manner as to productiveness. As to the external dif- 
ferences between them, which may be supposed to account for 
their difference in respect of fertility, the chief is that of eleva- 
tion, which, on an average, hardly exceeds from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet; and the difference of the soil, 
which on the heights is marly, on the flats is mere sand, on which 
a turf forms only here and there. 

There is a third circumstance, also, which, itself probably a 
consequence of those already named, constitutes a new and very 
important cause of the unequal increase of vegetation on the two 
adjacent tracts in question. The average quantity of rain is 
stated, on all hands, to be much less on the left bank of the 
Volga, than on the right. 

The elevated plateau rises above the neighbouring plains like 
a promontory, pointing to the N. W., its narrowest end being at 
Novgorod ; for the left bank of the Oka, too, is uniformly low 
throughout this government, yet it has a fruitful soil, and is not 
deficient in wood like the plains north of the Volga. 

The steep-sided ridges overhanging the level plains are all 
of the variegated sandstone formation. Owing probably to the 
washing out of masses of gypsum which lie imbedded in the 
marly strata, caves and holes are formed in the cliffs, and occa- 
sion slips, which are of frequent occurrence on the edges of the 
elevated plain. Falls of this kind have taken place at Nijnei 
within the memory of persons now living. In the reign of the 
Tsar Fedor Ivanovich, the convent of Blagoveshchenya (salva- 
tion proclaimed,) which was built on the edge of the plain, fell 
into the river, and the caves in the precipice, which, according 
to the Graeco-Russian custom, were used as monks' cells, or as 
places of pilgrimage, were filled up with rubbish. 
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The sandy plains north of the Volga are hardly more than two 
hundred Parisian feet above the mean level of the sea. But if we 
suppose that, at an earlier period of the earth, they formed the 
bottom of a sea extending from the south-east, the last and con- 
stantly decreasing remnant of which is probably exhibited to us 
in the Caspian Sea, then the steep sides of the elevated plain 
would stand as cliffs over the water, just as similar cliffs of the 
same l^ind of sandstone rise abruptly at the North Sea. And 
in the latter situation, too, sandy downs are deposited to such 
an extent at the foot of the cliffs, that a broad strand is gradu* 
ally formed, which separates the sea more and more from the 
walls of rock. 

At the period whereat Russian traditions take up the history 
of this country, the northern flats of the government of Novgo- 
rod were occupied by tribes of the Chudish (Finnish) race; tribes 
who, wherever they have been found, seem to have a predilec- 
tion for those portions of the earth which have been last deserted 
by the sea, and whose name, Samalain, or Swamp-bom, for so 
they call themselves, may possibly preserve the memory of some 
remarkable event of the earliest ages. 

In the thirteenth century, as ttie Russians, who were at first 
only thinly scattered among the settlements of the Finns, grew 
stronger, they formed their possessions into a principality ; and 
though the natives were allowed taretain their national usages, 
yet they were looked upon as a subjected people. In 1222, 
under the Grand Duke George II., was built a wooden fort, on the 
high bank of the Oka, where the upper town now stands, which 
was intended as a defence of the Russian territories towards the 
N. E., and to keep in check the neighbouring tribes of the 
Mordvi. These earliest walls and barrica,des soon fell to decay, 
so that, according to the chronicle, not a trace of them remained 
at the end of the sixteenth century. The rulers of the land, 
however, had settled, with their vassals, near the fort, and this 
circumstance, with the great fertility of the adjoining country, 
made the lower town of Novgorod even then an emporium, and 
the most flourishing part of the northern dominion. Hence, in 
1469, that city was chosen as the fittest rendezvous of the army 
which Joan was sending against the faithless Tatars of Kasan. 

In the mean time the principle of centralization, which was 
already gaining the upper hand in Russia, and the tendency of 
the originallv mdependent parts to coalesce, had united, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, the principality of Lower 
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Novgorod with that of Moscow, and voyevodes, or imperial 
dukes, now administered as viceroys the several provinces of the 
empire. But attention was still paid to the natural advantages 
of that fine tract of country. In 1509, the Tsar Vasil Joino- 
vich laid the foundation of a new citadel (Kreml) of stone, which 
had a compass of 927 fathoms. Novgorod acquired still higher 
importance in the popular estimation, from the valour of one of 
its citizens, Minin Sukhoruky, who, joining in 1612, the Musco- 
vite noble Pojarski, and bravely leading his fellow-townsmen, 
whom his exhortations had induced to take the field, released 
his country from the tyranny of the Poles. The people of Nov- 
gorod are still proud of his fame, and show his monument in 
their old cathedral church, adorned with the colours of the local 
militia, raised in 1812, to show how the old patriotic spirit can 
revive. 

A statistical account of the city and its resources at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, has been recently found in 
the archives of the government. Even then the town was di- 
vided intathe upper and the lower settlements; these together 
contained five convents, two cathedrals, and twenty-three parish 
churches, all built of wood. The clergy and their attendants 
occupied one hundred and thirty houses. The whole number of 
houses in the town at that time was 1382. The chronicle men- 
tions as buildings of a special character the Bazaar or Market- 
house built by the Tsar, the custom-house adjoining it, the 
wooden shops of the Russian traders, and those set apart for the 
Tartar merchants settled in the town ; there was a court house, 
and also a mansion with gardens given by the sovereign without 
charge to the descendants of Minin, as a token of gratitude. It 
is interesting to compare the city, as it is at present, in respect 
of construction and population, with what it was two hundred 
years ago. It now reckons thirty-eight Russian churches, be- 
side an evangelical chapel for resident foreigners. The private 
houses amount to 2074, of which 145 are of stone. 

On the whole it is manifest that a considerable increase has 
taken place in the population; but it is more important to remark 
the advantageous change which shows itself in the proportions 
of the diflferent classes. At present the male inhabitants of the 
labouring and productive classes exceed 6000, while those in 
the civil service hardly amount to 1000. In the seventeenth 
century, the industry of the place was in a comparatively very 
low condition, if we may judge from the return of the houses 

9* 
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belonging to the different classes. At that time the men the of 
labouring and productive classes were to those of the unproduc- 
tive^ exclusive of the military, as two to one ; whereas the pro- 
ducers are now to the non-producers as six to one. The popu- 
lation of the town amounted in 1825 to 18,000 ; but it is con- 
stantly increased by the number of foreign merchants who settle 
in the place, and by the influx of industrious workmen. 

A few particulars respecting the gradual development of the 
great trade which is carried on in the government of Nijnei 
Novgorod may be fitly introduced here, for it is still to this 
trade that the city and the province owe their chief importance. 
This is manifest from the circumstance that the constant popula- 
tion of Nijnei Novgorod hardly forms a thirty-third part of the 
numbers who annually meet here for the sake of traffic. 

The Chronicle of the seventeenth century informs us, that 
Nijnei Novgorod and its immediate neighbourhood contributed 
at that time to the public treasury the very moderate sum of 
four hundred and sixty roobles; of this amount one hundred and 
twenty-five were levied on the Russian and Tatar ware-rooms, 
one hundred and ninety-eight on the German booths. The inn 
which was then, as at present, opened in the upper town for the 
reception of strangers, yielded annually 72 roobles, the lakes 
and the pasture lands near the town made up the remainder. 
But it must be observed, that the rooble here meant is the silver 
rooble, the nominal value of which is even now four times that 
of the rooble paid in copper or bank paper; and furthermore, in 
estimating the value of the articles taxed, it is necessary to bear 
in mind, that the value of the precious metals has fallen conside- 
rably during the last two centuries. Besides, a large share of 
the trade was at that time carried on at another point in the pre^ 
sent province» 

So long as the independent kingdom of Kasan was able to 
maintain its rivalry with Russia, its capital was looked upon as 
the more convenient rendezvous for the neighbours of the Ta- 
tar dominions on both sides* — the Russians and the people of 
Southern Asia. Russian merchantis went there every year to 

* Before the beorinning of the fifteenth century, this principality was 
also usually entitled, in Russia, the kingdom of Bulgaria. After the 
destruction of the city of Bulgari, in 1400, and the removal of the seat of 
government to Kasan, the expressions, Tatars of Kasan, and kingdom of 
Kasan, remained alone in use. — Lehrberg's Untersuchungen über die 
ältere Geschichte Russlands (Researches into the early History of Rus- 
sia,) torn. i. p. ^1. 
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procure for the northern provinces the productions of southern 
climates. The trade was, even under those circumstances, ex- 
tremely brisk, and among the various articles which then reached 
the markets of the north, were many respecting which the Rus- 
sian traders knew only through obscure reports, whence they 
originally came. The tradition above alluded to, respecting the 
origin of cotton, descends, no doubt, from those times. 

It was not till the inhabitants of Kasan had frequently treated 
their Russian visiters with oppressive and sometimes fatal violence, 
that the latter resolved to discontinue these journeys, and rather 
to endeavour to attract foreign traders to the Russian frontier 
towns. In this view, factories were established at Troitsk and 
Orenburg, and also, as the Siberian territories of the Russians 
increased, on the southern borders of the government of Tobolsk. 
We shall afterwards have to relate how, even while Kasan was 
a flourishing market, and before the Russians had made them- 
selves masters of Northern Siberia, the southern Asiatic traders 
often ventured a long way north on the eastern side of the Ura? 
lian mountains, in order to barter with the natives. But these 
long and remarkable journeys grew less frequent, as the chiefs 
of the southern caravans found that they could obtain, on the 
Russian frontiers, without further trouble, all the productions of 
Siberia. At the same time there was felt the necessity, on the 
other hand, of establishing, in the interior of the kingdom, a new 
emporium, to which the productions of the south, collected on 
the frontiers, should be forwarded, by Russian, and even by 
foreign traders, those of Bokhara, however, being still excluded. 

The place chosen for this purpose was Makirief on the Volga, 
eighty versts below Nijnei Novgorod. It was recommended, 
both by its situation on the majestic stream, and its proximity 
to what was then the frontier of the empire. This new estab- 
lishment existed at the date of the statistical document already 
referred to, descriptive of Novgorod, and thus we see why the 
latter place had at that time so little importance. The new fair 
soon attracted traders from all quarters. We have been able to 
find only very incomplete information as to the amount of busi- 
ness done in the market in the time of Catherine. The letting 
of the booths then brought only 5000 roobies to the treasury, 
and the annual trade has been roughly estimated by Georgi at 
some millions of roobies. 

It was about the time of the accession of Alexander I., that 
the trade of Mak&rief began to develop to such an extent, as 
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to become one of the chief resources of the empire, and conse- 
quently, new and successful steps were taken to secure its fur- 
ther improvement. Now, for the first time, the Bokharian tra- 
ders were allowed to bring their goods across the frontiers, and 
particular favours even were extended to them, as inducements 
to visit the fair of Makärief. 

The greater part of the store-houses were at that time annu- 
ally erected on the right bank of the Volga, on a low piece of 
land, near the village of Luiskovo, four miles from Maklrief : 
this land belonged to the Grusinski family, who were settled in 
that quarter, and who claimed to be descended from the Grusian 
(Georgian) emperor Heraclius. The last but one of this family 
acquired a great name in the history of the fair of Makärief. 
The inhabitants of the country around bestowed on the lord of 
Luiskovo, perhaps not without some reference to his reputed de- 
scent, the title of Tsar Grigori ; and he justified the title by the 
very complete, though usurped, control which he exercised over 
both the Russian and foreign frequenters of the market, so that 
he annually figured as the temporary autocrat of the mingled 
crowds. Without office or authority, he often defended the fo- 
reign chiefs of the caravans most obstinately against the injustice 
of the imperial functionaries, and, disregarding the police, he 
would proclaim his regulations, and enforce the observance of 
them, almost always to the great satisfaction of the strangers. 

On the other hand, it would appear that Grigori sometimes 
oppressed the wealthier Russian merchants, and in particular 
that he extorted contributions at times from the owners of the 
Uralian mines. Under the reign of Paul, the usurped powers 
of the Grusinski were the subject of frequent complaints at court ; 
but these produced nothing more than gentle admonitions to the 
Market-king, as he was styled ; probably because his practical 
expertness as a manager was thought to outweigh his occasional 
misdeeds and to be conducive to the public interests. From the 
anecdotes related of Grigori's unpremeditated administrative 
acts, it would appear that he had a very decided predilection for 
his Asiatic kinsfolk, and did every thing he could in their favour, 
his perfect acquaintance with their language and peculiarities 
rendering him more capable of serving them. At the same time, 
however, he did not forget his own interests, which he took care 
of at the cost of the Russian traders. The immense wealth of 
the Grusian family is attested to this day by the rich decorations 
of the stone church built at Luiskovo, in which are preserved 
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translations of the Scriptures in the Orasian or Georgian lan- 
guage, and the church service is performed according to the 
Georgian ritual. 

In 1808, under Alexander I., permanent, though still for the 
most part wooden, buildings were erected for the purposes of the 
fair at Makdrief. At that time the sum annually added to the 
revenues of the state by the fair was about 140,000 roobles ; the 
goods imported for sale were estimated at from thirty to forty 
millions of roobles. 

The opportunity (which perhaps had been long wished for) of 
removing the great fair to the neighbourhood of some more im- 
portant Russian town, where it would be more directly under 
the eye of the central administration, was afforded by the fire 
which destroyed, in 1816, the newly constructed magazines. 
The preparations which we have already described were then 
made immediately for transferring the general market and the 
traffic of nations to Nijnei Novgorod. 

As a proof that the concourse from the south-east contributes 
the largest share to this great assemblage, it has been remarked, 
that the further the place of meeting has been carried towards 
the north-west, the later it has been found necessary to fix the 
time for the transaction of business. Thus, at Kasan, in the 
sixteenth century, the 5th of July (new style) was the great day 
appointed ; at Mak^rief, it was the 6th of August, and now 
since the third change of place, the time appointed for the de- 
spatch of the chief business extends from the 13th to the 29th of 
August. Considering the obstinacy with which Asiatics adhere 
to habits and transmitted usages, it is not likely that they have 
changed the time of starting with their caravans, so as to render 
fallacious the inference here drawn from obvious facts. 

Since the new organization of the fair, the sum which it 
yields directly to the treasury has fully increased threefold; for 
in 1825, the letting of the ware-rooms for dealers produced alone 
382,934 roobles, above two-thirds of which amount were for the 
stone buildings; and this does not include what was paid for the 
entry of the goods. A very large revenue is certainly necessary, 
as well to pay interest for the outlay, which, including the raising 
of the ground and constructing the foundations, is estimated at 
40,000,000 of roobles, as to defray the annual cost of repairs ; 
for even the restoring and maintaining of the floating bridges 
over the Oka are said to consume annually 30,000 roobles. 

It is not from the amount directly contributed to the public 
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treasury, however, that we are to calculate the advantage which 
the empire collectively derives from the fair of Nijnei Novgorod, 
but rather from the magnitude of the sums which circulate in it, 
and which seem to have nearly doubled within the last score 
years. According to the traders' statements, the goods brought 
to market in 1825 amounted to 70,806,000 roobles, and of these 
goods two-thirds were in feet sold during the fair. Of tea 
alone the annual importation may be valued at 7,000,000 of roo- 
bles. About 4,000,000 poods of iron are sent every year from 
the Ural to Nijnei Novgorod. Although for the inland trade 
the average price of the iron cannot be assumed at more than 
two roobles the pood, yet it is much higher for that portion 
which goes in exchange for the merchandise of Bokhara. 

In forming a comprehensive judgment of the importance 
attaching to the Nijegorod government in general on account of 
its advantageous geographical position, in any estimate of the 
prosperity of the empire, it must not be left out of view, that 
the trade carried on there at the time of the fair, is far from 
being the oiily trade which proceeds from or centres in that 
government. Thus, in 1825 there were 2178 vessels employed 
m carrying Siberian merchandise to the fair; but in the same 
year 3362 similar vessels passed through the town without stop- 
ping in it. Many of these, certainly, were boats laden with 
salt from the government of Perm for the imperial stores ; others 
carried Uralian iron direct to St. Petersburg ; yet of the traffic 
carried on independently of the market, a large proportion has 
for its object the produce of the fertile country round Nijnei: 
and it has been calculated that in the year already referred to, 
(1825) grain of the value of 4,570,000 roobles was despatched 
from the three chief markets, viz. Vasil Sarsk, Lüiskovo, and 
Nijnei Novgorod, whither it was conveyed by the minor streams 
from the fertile district south of the Volga. 

With an area of 15,000 geographical square miles, this go- 
vernment had, in 1825, a population of 954,025 souls, who paid 
taxes to the amount of 14,000,000 of roobles. Of this popula- 
tion the greater part were of Sclavonian race, and belonged to 
the Grseco-Russian church : but a great number of sects have 
here sprung up among the labouring classes. In the circle of 
Semönof alone are thirty six churches belonging to those secta- 
rians of the "Old creed," who, though they recognise priests, 
(and are therefore called Popofchina,) yet will have neither 
churches nor ministers in common with those of the prevalent 
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persuasion. Still more numerous is the sect or Roskol of the 
Priestless-old-believers {Bepopof china) who separate their whole 
body into certain divisions which are here denominated Skiti (in 
the singular Skit,)* It would appear that this term can be de- 
rived only from the root skitdtisya, to rove or wander, and that 
sknty considered etymological] y, therefore means nearly the same 
thing as Horde. 

Each of these divisions contains several communions or dis- 
tricts, which are here called by the provincial term Obileti (that 
is, dwelling-places, from obitdtt/, to dwell.) The aflfairs of these 
communions are adn^inistered, sometimes by a male, sometimes 
by a female elder, who, enjoying general confidence, is elected 
by acclamation. 

The Arsa and Mokcha tribes of the Mordvi form at present 
something more than a tenth of the population. The Tatars 
residing in the south-eastern part form three tenths of the whole. 
Cheremisses and Chuvashes are less numerous here than the 
tribes above mentioned : but they are known as industrious far- 
mers, and particularly versed in the management of bees. 

During our five days' residence in Nijnei Novgorod, we had 
uninterruptedly warm weather, as on the road to Moscow, and 
a perfectly clear sky. 
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^ug. 9. — About 5 o'clock in the afternoon we left Nijnei and 
went as far as Poläna, three stages or about 53 versts on the 
road to Kasan, on the elevated right bank of the Volga, over 
which we travelled : the sides of the drains and ravines displayed 

*i?osÄo/ means properly a rami ficati on or splitting off. In the word 
Skit we have andoubtedly the root of the Greek name Sxvöot, for there is 
nothing anlikely in the change of the Russian long t into v. 
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sometimes marl and sometimes a quartzose sandstone. The sur«- 
face of this plain here, as on the other side of Nijnei, is rendered 
undulating by the deep hollows in which the water runs off du- 
ring the wet season. The rounded hills or ridges thus formed, 
are called by the Russians Bujdrki, In many of the cross-drains 
of this kind, the sandstone strata near the surface are weather- 
worn and disintegrated ; and in this loose and dry material, mar- 
tens in great numbers construct their habitations. 

On the part of the road gone over to-day, as well as on its 
further continuation, the traveller finds, at equal distances, usually 
at every second stage, what is called a Crown post-house, with 
the same arrangements and objects in view which we have al- 
ready had occasion to describe (see p. 28.) It is only where 
the Sclavonian population is often interrupted, and where strange 
tribes are, throughout extensive tracts, the only inhabitants on 
the road-side, that it is thought necessary to establish such meai^s 
of accommodatioQ. Hitherto, the money to be paid by the tra- 
veller was taken in every village by the elder (St^rosta,) and 
only at wide intervals was there also found a superintending offi- 
cer, who noted the number of travellers and the number of horses 
they required ; but henceforth each conductor or driver gave a 
statement of the sum due to him to his successor, UQtilat length, 
some place with a public establishment being arrived at, the offi- 
cer received the money and divided it among the various claim- 
ants. 

From this point onward, also, care seems to be taken to pro- 
vide accommodation for travellers in the public, post-houses ; 
which shows that the want of such accommodation was very 
sensibly felt, for Russian travellers^ in general, cannot easily 
bring themselves to lodge with people o[ a different creed. In 
the village of Poläna, where we spent this night, we saw direct- 
ly opposite to the Crown post-house another large public build- 
ing of equal size. This second building, which we observed here 
for the first time, proved on the remainder of the road a constant 
companion of the post-house. It was divided into numerous 
quadrangular chambers, side by side ; the wooden walls being co- 
loured yellow, and the roof reddened with ochre. Being sur- 
rounded with a fence of palisades, these houses bear the name of 
Ostrog, a barricade or fort, and are intended for the reception «and 
lodging of convicts on their way to Siberia. It is indeed on this 
part of the road that trains of convicts on their march are first 
met with. It would appear that those who, in the western parts 
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of the empire, are condemned to exile, are sent separately to Nij- 
nei Novgorod, and there first they meet together on the great 
road to Siberia, to pursue their common journey. 

Jlug, 10. — We travelled to-day seventy-five versts to the 
village of Chugünui, the road going through a good arable coun- 
try and well-built villages with a Russian population. In the 
Ostrog at Ostashikha (50 versts from Polana) a troop of exiles 
was halting for a day. There were ten women among them, 
who showed themselves at the barred windows of their lodging, 
and, if we were to judge from their boisterous mirth, they were 
neither dissatisfied with their past journey nor troubled with care 
about their future destiny. , 

We saw the convicts condemned to exile provided here, gene- 
rally speaking, when about to start on their march, with uniform 
linen clothing at the public charge. With every train of them, 
are several wagons drawn by post-horses io carry the women 
and the old and infirm men : the rest follow in pairs, in a long 
train, after the wagons, escorted by a militia established in the 
villages. It is but rarely that one sees especial offenders with 
fetters on their legs during the march. 

-At Ostashikha the spring water is about ninety-eight feet be- 
low the surface of the ground. The elevation of that place above 
the level of the Volga, must therefore be as much, but is proba- 
bly something more. In a well sunk in the yard of the post- 
house, to the depth above mentioned, I found the temperature of 
the water to be 5P R. In the subsequent course of our journey 
to the Uralian mountains, I frequently observed the temperature 
of the water collected in similar deep shafts, and thus arrived at 
the conviction that they indicate the temperature of the earth 
nearly as well as running springs. 

Aug. 11. — On the way from Chugönui to Sundürsk (ninety- 
four versts) the hitherto uniform character of the landscape un- 
dergoes a sudden change. From Chugünui the ground falls, at 
first gradually, afterwards more rapidly, till it comes almost to 
the level of the Volga, and spreads into an even plain clothed in 
the richest green. This depression, which crosses the elevated 
plateau on the right bank of the river, extends towards the east 
only three or four miles to a range of hills, along the feet of 
which flows the Sura till it joins the Volga. On the right bank 
of this great tributary, near its mouth, stands the exceedingly 
pretty little town of Vasili Sursk. The houses are picturesquely 
scattered over a varying slope which begins about forty feet 
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above the river, and are surrounded by ancient and lofty oaks: 
the opposite banks of the Sura are still covered 'with low willows. 
The navigation of the river contributes not a little to the ani- 
B(iation of this place. In the stream lay a number of the boats 
which carry grain. Numerous cranes along the water^side, for 
k)ading the vessels, show that this important traffic in some mea- 
sure begins here. The fisheries of the Sura are also productive, 
and here for the first time we were served with the sterled, which, 
of all fish, is considered by the Russians as the greatest treat. 
This is the only species of sturgeon which ascends from the Cas- 
pian Sea into the tributaries of the Volga. The sturgeon here 
taken are kept in great tanks near the houses, until an opportu- 
nity is foulid of sending them alive, by boat up the Volga, to the 
capital. 

The manners of the flourishing commercial town not far ojST, 
have been communicated in some degree to the inhabitants of 
JVasil, for in the middle of the little town is a tavern, where the 
prindpal burghers and the more wealthy of the country people 
in the vicinity meet together. The former of these adhere 
strictly to the old-fashioned national costume^the kaftän or, 
Hpper garment richly braided. The tavern was well provided 
both in the larder and the cellar; with other wines, those of the 
Don too had already come into vogue. The view from the bat? 
Gönies of this house, which stand high, is quite charming. Nu- 
merous sandy islands, formed in the Volga before the mouth of 
the Sura, have the effect of Sf^eadii^ the water over a wider 
area, and even in the driest part of the summer it looked as if 
the latter river tvere discharging itself into a distant arm of the 
sea. 

Seyond the town the road still ascends rapidly, and the tongue 
ef land, between the right bank of the Sura and the kft of the 
Volga, rises in still bolder contrast with the low plains on the 
opposite side*, than the similarly placed tract at Novgorod be- • 
tween the Volga and the Oka. On the summit of this table land, 
the oaks are as frequent and as well grown as in the vicinity of 
Vasil, and this circumstance alone gave the character of the 
landscape here a great advantage over that of the country already 
travelled. 

'The Sura forms an ethnographical limit also, for in the coun- 
try beyond it, the Cheremisses^ and further eastwards, the Chu- 
vashes, still keep their place as the prevailing population. The 
contemporaneous and almost sudden appearance of the oak fo- 
rests and of this aboriginal population is surely not without some 
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dependence of the one on the other; and, in fact, in all that we 
have seen of the Nijegorod government, as well as on other parts 
of the road from St. Petersburg to the Sura, the extirpation of 
the timber (the pine kind excepted) has been the consequence of 
the increase of an agricultural population. Even here, in the 
neighbourhood of a few settlements, the Cheremissian inhabitants 
of which are gradually acquiring industrious habits, and cultivate 
the soil, more or less, the oak woods are already exterminated ; 
but between those villages, the forest retains its ancient gran- 
deur.« 

At the next station — Ernuingash — the post-house stands in 
the midst of low wooden huts, inhabited by Cheremisses. These 
aboriginal possessors of the land are, externally, as different as 
possible from the Russian peasants. Their clothing, which is ex- 
actly the same for both sexes, consists of white linen trousers, 
and of an upper garment or smock of like material or colour, 
fastened with a girdle round the hips. This smock is generally 
ornamented with embroidery in several colours on the breast and 
shoulders. On the other hand the strips of cloth which they wind 
round the leg, in the Russian manner, from the foot to the knee, 
are always black. Their embroidery closely resembles in its pat- 
terns that usual among the Mord vi, but with this difference, that 
the latter mix black figures with the others ; whereas the Chere- 
misses show a decided preference for red and light blue. In their 
Sersons, the Cheremisses are much smaller and weaker than the 
Lussians and the Mord vi. They allow their long black hair to 
hang about them in the wildest disorder, and in this respect there 
is no distinction between men and women, for it was only 
rarely, and on solemn occasions, that we saw the latter with 
their locks collected under a lofty pyramidal kind of hat. A pe- 
culiar shyness, manifest both in their physiognomy and demeanour, 
forms the chief characteristic of this people. 

The postmaster at Ernuingash told us, th^it in his neighbour- 
hood the people clung obstinately to their ancient religious usages, 
and offered to the evil gods bloody sacrifices, chiefly horses, 
horned cattle and sheep, always in a consecrated spot in the 
wood, which they called Kremet. To the benevolent deities, on 
the other hand, they did homage in the open plain, and thought 
that they were best pleased with offerings of vegetables, fruits 
and flowers. They appear to devote themselves to tillage with 
more zeal than success; near the village we saw some harrows, 
drawn partly by lean horses, partly by women. Near Ernuin- 
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gash we crossed the bounds between the government of Nijego- 
rod and that of Kasan. 

At Bieloi Vrag, twenty-five versts from Ernumgashy are only 
a few Cheremissian huts, scattered over the green hills, beneath 
the tall remnants of the ancient wood. Here only a few of the 
inhabitants could speak some broken Russian; the aboriginal 
tongue still retains its predominance, and even the Russians living 
in the neighbourhood learn to speak it fluently betimes for the 
purpose of intercourse. The strong accentuation of the Chere- 
misses, and the acute tone of their voice, give their speech an ap- 
pearance of lively emotion. The n^me Bieloi Vrag signifies a 
white enemy, and may possibly preserve the memory of some 
distinguishing epithet given by the Russian conquerors to the 
Cheremisses on account of their white clothing. Perhaps the 
latter^ favoured here by the military advantages of the ground, 
struggled more obstinately in defence of their native homes. 

From this place we proceeded, as the dusk commenced, through 
an exceedingly thick oak forest, in which watch fires, every three 
or four miles, surrounded by the white figures of the Cheremisses, 
had a wild and romantic effect. These were posts of guards 
waitmg for the trains of exiles, in order to escort them in succes- 
sion. 

We spent the night at Sundürsk, where, in an open spot in 
the forest, we found the dwelling of an inspector of the post, sur- 
rounded by Chuvashian huts. Here another language takes the 
place of the Cheremissian, which had prevailed along the road 
for a distance of only eight geographical miles. And here too 
the Tarakane, or black beetle, seems to have followed the Rus- 
sian settlements. 

^ug. 12. — We travelled from Sundürsk to Anchik6vo, seventy- 
five versts. The upper garment of the Chuvashes closely resem- 
bles that of the Cheremisses, yet with the women to-day we saw 
more of distinctive ornament than was discernible in the dress of 
the Cheremissian ladies. They wore, for instance, a plate of 
sheet copper, hanging from the girdle backwards over the hips, 
which, being strung with all kinds of metallic ornaments, made, 
in walking, a perpetual clatter. Others had, instead of the cop- 
per, only a similarly shaped piece of dark cloth, with fringed 
edges. A piece of cloth of like shape hangs down in front also 
from the girdle to the middle of the body. In reply to our in- 
quiries, they told us that all the women, married and immarried, 
without distinction, wear this smgular piece of dress. They call 
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it Schüre. Remarkably enough, this expression reminds one of 

the German root schürz, which was originally used in a similar 

way to signify a covering of the middle part of the body. In the 

Sclavonian languages, there is no corresponding root. 

One of the postillions who drove us from Sundursk, entertained 

us with a Chuvashian song, in which the words 

Hinga Hinga Formanai 
Hinga Hinga Pustatai 

were very distinguishable as a continually returning burden. 
We did not succeed in learning its meaning from the singer, who 
could hardly tfiake himself intelligible in Russian. On that ac- 
count, also, my endeavour to obtain from him a vocabulary of his 
language resulted only in procuring the following scanty specimen: 

Russian, CAuvashiant 

A maid - - - Jevushka Kbir. 

woman ... Jenshchina Arm. 

boy ... Malchik Acha. 

horse . - . . Loshad Loja. 

mare - - «. Kobiiila Kissra, 

Give me to drink - - Davai pity Kirmetcha shuyäs mana. 

Give rae to eat - - Davai küshity Shuyäs kelen min. 

As far as the neighbourhood of the town of Cheboksar, fine oak 
woods continue with little interruption; but there the hilly land 
is again used for tillage, and behind the houses of the Russian in- 
habitants may be seen well cultivated kitchen gardens. The 
houses of this place, which is considerable, stand partly within a 
wide glen, partly on the slope of the hills which confine it. In 
the lower part of the town is a commercial hall, always open for 
business, and in the open ground before it was held a market, 
thronged at the time with Chuvashes. 

The country here is hilly, and roundish summits of greater 
height are continually seen rising in the distance. At Akaslne, 
a stage sixty-nine versts from Sundursk, hard strata of marl show 
themselves on the steep banks of a rivulet running into the Volga ; 
and here also lay, carried down from no great distance, large 
blocks of a very handsome compact gypsum, which was traversed 
by veins of fibrous gypsum, enclosing masses of bluish chalcedony 
with a noduled surface, like clusters of grapes. In the course 
of this day's journey, we frequently met wagons laden with 
cotton, each batch having a single Bokharian attendant, together 
with the Tatars of Kasan, who had engaged- to furnish the 
horses and to carry the goods to Nijnei. 

At Anchikövo, where in the evening I was busy making the 

10* 
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usual observations of the stars for the determination of the mag- 
netic declination, the novel sight of the instruments brought to- 
gether a crowd of wondering Chuvashes. The striking timidity 
of this people, and their proneness to take alarm, were here fully 
proved ; for the instant that something was uttered on our side, 
a little louder by accident than usual, they took to their heels 
with signs of great terror, and never came near us again. The 
women were particularly careful to keep at a safe distance, and 
we saw them in the evening making great circuits so as to avoid 
coming near the strangers on their way back from the fields. 
All the accounts of the first occupation of thi$ country mention 
the timidity of the natives ; but it is extraordinary that they 
should still retain this characteristic after so many years' inter- 
course with the Russians. 

The next morning, (August 13,) we had for the first time an 
opportunity of becoming more closely acquainted with the looks 
and costume of the Chuvashian women; we saw a number of 
young girls setting off on horseback from the village, probably 
to gather wild berries or to execute some similar task of rural 
economy in the neighbouring wood. They rode without stir- 
rups; and a woilok, or piece of soft felt, supplied the place of a 
saddle. 

They all wore a handsome piece of head-dress, which we had 
not seen before; it was a round cap, on which were sewed, as 
thick as possible, Russian silver cobs, and the part of the gown 
which lay over the breast was adorned in the same way. This 
portion of their apparel, as well as the metal ornaments fastened 
to the girdle behind, rattled loudly while the ladies trotted at 
a good rate along the beatea road. Our attention seemed to in- 
crease their speed, and one of the party having fallen from her 
horse near the village, the others made the greatest exertions to 
replace her quickly in her seat, looking round most anxiously at 
the same time to see whether we were approaching. 

From Anchik6vo we travelled to Kasan, a distance of sixty- 
one versts. We arrived in the little Russian town of Saväjik, just 
as a procession of the priests and other inhabitants was taking 
place by way of a preparation for the festival of the Transfigu- 
ration. They seemed to be very strict in this place in enforcing 
respect to the religion of the country ; for the Norwegian servant 
of our party, who had approached the procession without making 
the usual reverence, was immediately arrested ; and as he coulq 
not spea]^ a word of Russian^ it was some tipie before be could 
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be allowed to return to bis party^ wben an explanation took 

place, and the matter was cleared up. 

In the town, and still more in its immediate vicinity, the Ta- 
tars live in preponderating numbers. Hence their language is 
here very zealously studied by the Russians. We found a Rus- 
sian boy in Sväjik studying a Tatar grammar in the Russian 
language, printed in Kasan, and used there in the elementary 
schools. 

Immediately behind the town the great road turns to the north, 
without touching on the river Svaja, which flows eastwards. The 
hills (Bug&rki) on the right bank of the Volga, now continually 
sink, and the bed of the river is here further removed from the 
ridges on both sides, than was the case with that part of the 
Volga's course which we had seen further towards the north-west. 
The approach to the great stream which we crossed by a ferry 
(above the mouth of the Svaja) was announced at some distance 
by a broad tract of sand. 

At the landing-place by the ferry, we found a number of Ta- 
tars, who, with their single-horsed light wagons, were waiting 
for the ferry boat, and were endeavouring to turn the time to ac- 
count in a variety of occupations. Some were bathing, some 
washing, some cooking, according to their several wants: the 
most of these wagons were returning home empty, having been 
engaged in carrying goods to Nijnei Novgorod. 

It was a long time before they carried over the heavier part 
of our carriage : for the first boat that arrived was only calculated 
to bear the usual light wagon of the country, but the other and 
larger vessel was employed at the same time in the pressing busi- 
ness of the Tatar caravans. The current of the Volga is here 
very moderate, so that a few oars sufficed to manage the ferry 
boat. 

On the left bank we meet, in the first place, with a tract of 
low ground, thickly covered with willow bushes; and which, 
being covered with mud and slime, bears the clearest traces of 
annual inundation, and accordingly, like other similar places in 
the government of Nijegorod, it is called lugvoi hiregy or wil- 
low bank. Towards the east are to be seen great pools or 
lakes, which are united, during the floods, with the waters of the 
Volga. 

Yet just beyond the post-house of Kusemetyeva, (in a straight 
line, hardly a mile from the Volga,) the oak woods begin again, 
and continue for about seven miles, where at length the towers 
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of Kasan are seen rising on the open plain. Westward of the 
town, the land is in general very industriously cultivated. In 
the middle of the plain, near the road, is a stone chapel, which 
contains^ as our driver assured us, the bones of the Russian war- 
riors who fell at the taking of Kasan. 

Aug. 14 ^ 15 — The chief buildings of Kasan encircle the 
elevated tongue of land, which, rising like an island above low 
plains, generally liable to inundation, stands between the left 
bank of the little river Kasanka, and the still smaller stream, the 
Bulak, which joins the preceding. Close to the steepest part of 
the bank lies the fort, or kreml, which is still surrounded by the 
stone wall built by the Tatars. On the side towards the land, 
also, this projecting hill has been cut away so steep that one 
might easily suppose the artificial declivity to be a natural pre* 
cipice, particularly as the hollows beneath are in spring often 
filled with water. The floods of the Volga not only drive back 
the current of the Kasanka, but force the water of this river to 
quit entirely its usual bed. 

Down the river the hill sinks gradually, and is skirted by the 
principal buildings of the middle town, most of which lay claim 
to considerable antiquity; then follow the lower streets along the 
Bulak. This lower part of the town is not paved, and is fre- 
quently covered with water, so that dry footing is only to be 
found on the logway close to the houses. From the higher points 
of the town the country immediately around had now, in sum- 
mer, a very pleasing appearance. Gardens and meadows of the 
richest green extend down in every direction to the arms of the 
river, which intersect as if with a net the distant parts of the 
plain, and reflect a dazzling light when the sun is low. 

From the middle town a wide gate gives access to the fortress. 
Within this are to be seen, besides the ruins of Tatar edifices, 
very solidly constructed of brick, the barracks of the Russian 
troops now stationed here, the prisons and workhouses for the 
criminals, besides the Palladium of the place, the Cathedral of 
the Kasan Mother-of-God. The holy picture kept here is held, 
like similar ones at Kiev and other old towns of the empire, in the 
highest esteem and reverence by the faithful, owing to the early 
invention and propagation of tales of their miraculous discovery 
and preservation, A holiday is set apart for such likenesses, 
and particularly for the one in question. In many places 
throughout the empire, churches have been built for the invoca- 
tion of the Kasan Mother-of-God, and copies set up in them, as 
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faithful as possible, and, consequently, endued with the miracu- 
lous powers of the original picture. In the original, which is to 
be seen here, the rich and fantastic ornameots of the drapery, 
wrought in metal, and set with precious stones, are far more 
remarkable than the faded and inartistic painting. 

In the part of the middle town which adjoins the fortress, one 
may recognise in the great size of the Bazaar, or Gostini dvor, 
and in the grand appearance of some private houses near it, the 
high rank which Kasan held at an early period among the most 
important cities of the empire. Many of the old churches dis- 
play a great deal of architectural pains-taking, and some of them 
may perhaps even excel those of Moscow, in elaborate execution. 
The market-pl§ce, which is surrounded by lofty buildings, for 
the most part of stone, has been recently much improved m ap- 
pearance by the planting of rows of trees. 

In the lower town is a long row of houses occupied chiefly 
by the opulent merchants, and separated from one another by 
gardens. Next to that comes the University, which does not 
yield to similar institutions in the capital in the elegance and 
dignity of its exterior. It is built of white hewn stone, and the 
principal fronts are adorned with Corinthian columns. So that, 
generally speaking, in the appearance of its ancient as well as of its 
modem quarters, Kasan is nowise inferior to the greater towns 
in the centre of the empire. 

We were led to make a close acquaintance with the Bazaar 
by our wants, for we were counselled universally to provide our- 
selves at Kasan with furs, since further on there was no place 
which we could expect to reach before the commencement of the 
winter's cold, where there was so large an assortment to choose 
from. 

In truth, one is amazed at the prodigious quantity of skins, 
which are piled up, one upon the other, m the fur stalls of Gos- 
tini dvor, for, during the continuance of the warm weather, no- 
thing less than the universal assurance of the inhabitants can 
persuade one that, two months hence, not a soul here can dis- 
pense with this article of dress, which is hardly known in West- 
ern Europe; and that we are already in a country in which (as 
the ancient Greeks expressed it) every man tal^es for a time the 
figure of a beast. 

For the lighter fur dress, which is universally known in Rus- 
sia by the Tatar name tulüp, the people of this place usually 
choose the fine fleece of the Kirgiz sheep. These fleeces are 
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partly bought up by itinerant Russian dealers in the camps of 
the nomades in the government of Orenburg, and partly brought 
by the Kirgizes to the markets of Orenburg and Troitsk. 
The black skins are much dearer than the white, being covered 
"with a longer, sleeker, and more lasting wool, while the white 
fleece is thm and crisped. 

The perfectly protecting fur dress, which is used for long con- 
tinuance in the open air, is called sh6ba. Wolves' skins are 
here most in use for this purpose, and those particularly from 
the northern parts of the government of Yenisei, and known to 
dealers by the name of Turukhansk skins, are highly prized. 

But here, on the very threshold of Siberia, there is a great 
accumulation of the most costly productions of the Siberian hun- 
ter's toil ; and these are used in general to ornament fur garments, 
merely as a bordering. But the wealthy get pelisses made alto- 

frether of the dearest fox skins, or of the still more expensive 
ight skins of very young bears, which are perfectly black 
throughout. " 

The furry side of the pelisse is here always worn turned in 
towards the body; and it is considered indispensable that the 
other side of the skin, which is turned outwards, should have an 
artificial covering of some kind (linen or cotton is used by the 
common people,) so as to protect it from damp^ which is injuri- 
ous to every kind of peltry. 

We saw here, also, in much greater variety and abundance 
than in any place previously visited, dried fruits and vegetable 
productions, which are brought to Orenburg by the caravans 
from Bokhara, and from thence are sent into Siberia and to this 
place, a small portion only reaching the markets further west- 
wards. 

Under the Bokharian names, which' are at times, however, a 
little disfigured, are to be bought in the bazaar of Kasan dried 
apricots (Uruk,) the soft coats of which and the interior pulp are 
equally agreeable. The coat or skin is very sweet, and in the 
dried state is from four to six lines thick. The almond of the 
kernel, also, is perfectly sweet: its woody receptacle is at the 
same time as smooth, hard, and t)f the same figure, as that of the 
apricot cultivated in Europe. It seems, therefore, as if certain 
modes of culture could suffice to remove the prassicacid and the 
bitterness from the almonds of many stone fruits, and to make 
them eatable; just as the influence of cultivation appears to have 
created the dinerence between the bitter and sweet varieties of 
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tie common almond ; for in Cato's time the Romans viere ac- 
quainted with the bitter kind, and it was not till a later period 
that the sweet variety was imported into Italy under the name 
of Greek nuts. Now both kinds are cultivated in the same 
places. 

Here also mav be found, under the name of Kishmish, dried 
grapes, of a kiod wholly without seeds. Raisins made from 
grapes of the ordinary kinds of vine bear here the common Rus- 
sian name ofi^uniy which is also used by the Tartars, in whose 
language usum still means a grape. In like manner the dried 
plums imported by the fiokharians are called by the Rusnan 
name (slivi;) that fruit being already well known from other 
sources. 

But the Pistashi, as they are called, or else Fistashi, (Pista- 
chio nuts) be^r the Bokharian name. These are pear-shaped 
seeds, or what botanists would call Drup^y about six lines in 
length, and two or three lines broad at the widest part, with close- 
fitting, yellow, parchment-like covers, and with an oily, split ker- 
nel, of bright green colour. 

These Pistachio nuts are usually bought in Kasan, together 
with a yellowish manna, which is doubtless produced in large 
quantities by the plant itselif ; for the pear-shaped seeds are found 
often enough enclosed in the indurated manna, or glued together by 
it; so that it is obvious that both productions, the manna and the 
seed, were picked up at the same time from the ground at the 
foot of the tree. Dried dates too (in Russian yifmA;) are sure to 
be found among the Bokharian fruits. 

The Bokhanans sell the pood of urük to the Russian traders 
for sixty-five roobles, that is to say, one pound for about one 
shilling and five pence ; the other fruits usually cost twenty^five 
roobles the pood, or seven pence the pound. 

Here, too, these and other sweet vegetable productions are 
much in favour with the Russian people; and perhaps a general 
ground for that partiality which they evince to fruit, and which 
has been so often referred to, may be fomid in the circumstance 
that, during the long and strict fasts which they are oblieed to 
keep even in winter, it allows them an agreeable change with the 
ordinary fish diet. In summer the vegetable food of the inhabi- 
tants of Kasan is extremely various and abundant. Not only 
do all kinds of bread corn, from spelt, which is sensitive as to 
climate, and wheat, down to the hardier barley, grow well in the 
fields, but the gardens also produce potatoes^ peas, turnips and 
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cabbage^ gberkinsand pumpkins in great plenty; "wbile the Kirgiz 
and Russians inhabiting the country to the south, bring to the 
market a large supply of sweet melons (Cucumis Melo; in Rus- 
sian, Dina ;) and a still larger of water melons (Cucurbita citruUus ; 
Russian, Arbus.) This last-mentioned extraordinarily juicy and 
cooling fruit lies in great heaps in the market, and being sold for 
next to nothing, it affords to the poorer classes a grateful as well 
as wholesome nutriment. 

The great supply of fish which is sent to Kasan from the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Volga, likewise contributes not a little to 
satisfy the wants of the labouring population. Here we saw for 
the nrst time, besides the well-known Black Caviar, as it is 
called, of the sturgeon, the White Caviar also, prepared from 
the roe of the pike and salmon. And it may be observed, that 
the name given to this dainty throughout the West of Europe, 
and which, it is well known, was first applied to it in Italy, 
where the article was imported, is as little used in Kasan as in the 
rest of Russia, and the name ordinarily given to it is Ikrä^ which 
originally signifies only the>roe of the fish in its raw state. 

As the country is rich in produce, so the town of Kasan also 
has, together with the usual branches of manufacturing industry, 
some which are peculiar to itself. One of these is the prepara- 
tion and stabing of Russia leather; a business in which the Ta- 
tars settled in Kasan are actively engaged: another is the making 
of a favourite kind of soap (mticlo,) which, cut into small pieces, 
and packed in coarsely painted wooden boxes, is sent all over 
Russia. 

The use of this, or some similar cosmetic appliances, among 
the aboriginal occupants of Southern Russia, is likely to have 
beer! occasioned, as it certainly was favoured, by the great 
abundance of alkaline plants which spring up in the steppes of 
that country. Herodotus speaks only of a very remarkable 
substitute for soap used by the Scythian women, when he tells 
us that they plastered their faces and bodies with a soft paste 
made of the shavings of a particular kind of wood, and stripped 
it off again when it was quite dry, by which means they com- 
pletely cleansed the skin. This seems to have been only a pro- 
cess for promoting absorption, like that which is used to extirpate 
freckles; but, according to the testimony of the historian Nestor, 
the heathen Sclavonians, in the middle of Russia, made use of a 
cleansing lye or alkaline solution, as early as the fiftieth year of 
the Christian era ; for when the apostle Andrew returned to 
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Rome from his missionary journey into Russia, as it is assumed, 
he is said to have described the vapour baths of the people, and 
to have used these words: "They pour lye (Mitely) upon them- 
selves, and then they begin to brush and scrub themselves with 
the twigs; of trees." Now, though the truth of this whole story 
of the missionary journey might be reasonably questioned, yet 
Nestor's statement proves, nevertheless, the great antiquity of 
the usage mentioned in it; for otherwise the old historian would 
never have selected this very custom as the one which charac- 
terized the Sclavonians at that time, and as a mark whereby they 
could be recognised infallibly. At a later date, we find it stated 
that some Russians from Siberia, who were carried oflF into cap- 
tivity by the Chinese, grew into great favour with this people 
by teaching theip how to make soap. 

Many of the inhabitants of Kasan carry on with great profit 
the factor's business of purchasing and transmitting goods; for 
the place has for this purpose a favourable situation, being on 
the borders of two regions, so constituted by nature that they 
can mutually complete each other's riches by interchanging pro- 
ductions. The manufactures of the European artisan, in all 
their endless variety, are easily brought to this place, and not 
far off is Northern Asia, the inhabitants of which are always 
ready to barter the riches which nature lavishes on them for the 
trifling productions of industry. In this quarter, therefore, mer- 
cantile travelling, after the old fashion, is far more profitable to 
him who ventures on it than in Western Russia ; because great 
differences in the value of the goods to be bartered are to be 
found even within the limits where travelling is easy. The trade 
in Chinese tea is a source of great wealth to the merchants of 
Kasan ; but that trade does not consist in purchasing the tea 
directly and at once, with money : the acquisition of the Chinese 
product usually concludes a long and complicated system of bar- 
ter, the course of which can be learned only in the interior of 
Siberia, where it is carried on. In the individuals here who are 
enriched by trade may be observed the same fundamental princi- 
ples with respect to their frugal enjoyments, the same decided 
propensity for the ancient and rude simplicity of manners, as is 
manifested in St.' Petersburg by those in the same condition of 
life. In general the most expensive articles in their houses are 
richly ornamented images of saints; and it is only on plants, or 
on well-kept gardens and conservatories, that they will cheerfully 
expend considerable sums« 
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It was oertaioly a judjiciaus cboioe whidi erected a eity ia* 
Toured by the fertility of the surrouading country, by industry 
and commerce, into a school also of modern civilization ; and the 
success of the University of Kasan seems to correspond fully 
with the wise and liberal views which regulated its foundation. 

The study of the national history is encouraged there, not only 
by the character of the university library, but also by a remarka- 
bly rich collection of Russian and Tatar coins — a most important 
monument of the past. The study of the Eastern languages also 
Is carried on at the very sources, and many of the students are 
stimulated by practical necessity, a£i well as by the thirst of 
knowledge. 

In respect to the natural sciences, descriptive as well as mathe- 
matical, the teachers, who are themselves eminent men, have 
apparatus and collections placed at their disposal which are wor- 
thy pf them. Professor Eversmann gives up disinterestedly to 
the use of the university the rich coUectiona q^de by him in the 
course of his extensive travels. Tbe Observatory is well fuirnisbed 
with instruments, and recently- there ha& bisen purchased for it a 
meridian circle by Reichenbach, which, even in the centre of 
European civilization, might sjill pa5§ for a rarity. 

In the midst of all these European institutionst, the peculiari- 
ties of the original Asiatic inhabitants still remain undisturbed. 
In the streets it is easy to distinguish the Tatars from the Rus^ 
sians ; for even when employe^ ^ driving wagons oi: m other 
occupations, and not wearing their peculiar outer garment (Kha- 
lat,) they are yet recognizable by the dark colour of their lean, 
muscular, and, as it were, angular visage; by the close-fitting 
cap, which always covers the closely-shaved SKuIUand by a cer- 
tain smartness or gait and demeanour. Many of them, as well 
as the Sokharians settled in the place, offer for sale in the streets, 
or carry about to the houses,, cheap Asiatic manufactures, par- 
ticularly articles of clothing. They dwell quite ^part from the 
Russian inhabitants. 

The southern quarters of the town consist, for the most part, 
of wooden houses of a single story, occupied by Russian me- 
chanics, the great majority of whom are sroitJhs and wheelwrights. 
These streets border on a broad hollow, in the middle of which 
runs the Bulak, at present a small stream. In. spring this hol- 
low is all covered with water, and even now it i» a quagmire, 
unsafe to tread on, and is crossed only in, certain places by means 
of planks. Beyond this, we arrive at the banks, of tbe smaller 
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lake Kftban, at tfae p)äte t^faere the Bülak quits it and turns 
north-westward to the Kasanka. 

On the pretty bills which encircle this lake, the Tatars have 
maintained a populous settlement. We visited them towards 
sunset, and received permission to be present at the evening wor- 
ship, which was about to commence in the great Mesjid or mosque. 
The approach to the portico of the sacred edifice is by a few steps, 
which were fenced round by walls and a wooden paling. We 
entered first into a wide quadrangular hall : along the walls are 
placed rows of tall grave-stones, dug up in the vicinity, and set 
tip here to perpetuate the memory of some saintly characters. 
The Tatars, as they came in, stood for a little time in silent 
prayer before these stones. Each left his shoes at the door of 
the circular hall adjoining, and proceeded barefooted to its east- 
ern wall, where he squatted down, with his legs under him, on 
the mats which cover the floor of the extremely simple and un- 
adorned edifice. The people, thus forming a semicircle facing 
the west, sat as motionless as statues, which they resembled the 
more on account of their white clothing, the narrow windows 
giving entrance to only a few faint rays of the evening light. 
The priest in the mean time had seated himself on the ground, at 
the western side of the hall ; and, with his face to the congregar 
tion, he now began to read verses from the Koran, in a chantmg 
sonorous voice, and with rhythmical cadence. When the verses 
were read, the hearers bowed their heads to the ground, and a 
dead silence reigned during the silent prayer. Readings and 
pauses were in this way repeated several times, until, at the con- 
clusion of a prayer, the priest rose, and addressing our guide 
begged us to leave the Mesjid, as the presence of unbelievers 
could not be allowed during the rest of the service» The great 
simplicity of this ceremony^ and the enthusiastic profound piety 
expressed by the priest's mode of recitation, and still inore by 
the demeanour of his hearers, could not fail to make a deep im- 
pression on the mind of the candid spectator. 

On our way back we met with several Tatars who were 
now only going to the Mesjid. I'hey were distinguished by 
several peculianties of dress, having their heads enveloped with 
a large complicated white turban, like that of the Ottomans, and 
each of them had a long staff, which is the distinction, as our 
guide informed us, of those who have made distant pilgrimages. 
The houses of the Tatar town are small and unadorned, like 
those of Russian villages, constructed of rough logs, without ex- 
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teiior planking. But in their internal arrangements they differ 
from the Russian cabins ; they have, for example, always window 
curtains, behind which the women are careful to conceal them- 
selves when any one passes by. Close to the lake, in front of the 
town, we passed by some women hastening to the water, where 
a number of them were already busily employed in washing 
clothes. They all wore white linen rawns, which differed from 
those of the Cheremissian women, m being made with more 
ample folds, but particularly by the long veil, which, being at- 
tached to the upper part of the gown behind, serves as a hood. 
The light and timid step of these women recalled to mind in a 
lively manner the words of the poet, who has so profoundly 
seized on the characteristics of Tatar life ; 

In ample folds of snowy white conceaPd 

The Tatar maiden swiftly glides along, 
Like morning mists when flying o'er the field 

Noiseless and bright * 

For the purposes of cleanliness, as required by their religion, 
the Tatars have constructed a great number of wooden jetties, 
at a little height above the water, and on tliese they perform the 
ablutions which must precede their often repeated prayers. 

The peculiarities, so perfectly preserved, of the Tatars in this 
place, awaken within us an involuntary interest respecting the 
fate of their forefathers ; and we therefore learn with pleasure 
the accurate information, collected as early as 1778, by Grig6ry 
Stepänovich Surovzof (at that time professor in the University,) 
respecting the conquest of Kasan by the Russians, which is the 
grand crisis of the history of the two neighbouring nations. 
Guided by these historical inquiries, the poet Kheräskof too has 
described this memorable event in his epic entitled " Rosidda.*' 

Kasan had been already three times totally changed as to ex- 
ternal appearance by conflagrations which took place within the 
first century of Russian sovereignty, (from the year 1552,) when 
in 1774 another fire destroyed also the ancient archives of the 
place, and rendered inquiries into its original condition and for- 
tunes apparently impossible. Yet the zealous researches of Su- 
rovzof, directed only after original documents, succeeded in 
making good the apparent loss. Chronicles, contemporaneous 
with the taking of the place, were found in several of the neigh- 
bouring monasteries, and these writings were compared by the 
diligent historian with one another, as well as with*monuments 

* PashkiD; in his poem entitled ''»The fountains of Bakchisaräi." 
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of another kind. His critical caution madä him mistrust the fati- 
ciful tales which were current among the Tatars, but he got the 
oldest of these people to point out to him the spots where the 
remains of towers and gates, or other vestiges of the ancient city, 
were still traceable in their early days. 

Another and fuller evidehce to the same eflTect, was offered by 
a church solemnity, which by yearly repetition had been pre- 
served unchanged from the middle of the sixteenth century, down 
to the time when these researches were commenced. A few 
years after the conquerors had settled in Kasan, the place was 
visited by a dreadful pestilence. Recourse was had, as usual, to 
the saints, and it was ordered that the image of the Smolensko 
Mother-of-God should be taken from the neighbouring convent 
of the Seven Seas, and be carried round the walls of the city as 
they then stood, the liturgy being repeated at every gate. This 
order was obeyed with unfailing punctuality for centuries, and 
excavations proved, that in the procession of 1778, the halts 
were made only at the places where the gates of the town had 
formerly stood. 

The exteftt of the old Tatar city was hardly leSs than that of 
Kasan at the present day. It stretched along the Bulak, from 
its mouth nearly two miles to the south, almost to the little Ka- 
ban lake, and its diameter along the Kasanka was of equal length. 
The walls round the town measured in thickness twenty-eight 
feet, and were fortaed of two parallel wooden fences twenty -five 
feet asunder, and having the space between them filled up with 
stones and clay. The wooden fences, as well as the towers over 
the gates, wefe formed of oak timbers of extraordinary thickness. 
The gates, with their towers, were thirteen in number, those 
which were due east and west leading directly into the Kreml. 

How this haughty and apparently strong city, in spite of all 
its fortifications, was obliged to submit to the Kussian arms, is 
related most cirqumstanttally bv the chronicles. On the 23d of 
August, 1552, the Tsar Joan Vasilievich came with a numerous 
army to Sväjik ; on the 28th he crossed the Volga ; and on the 
30th established his camp at the mouth and along the right bank 
of the Kasanka. Sheikh Ali, a ruler who had been deposed by 
the people of Kasan, had gone forward to meet the Tsar, and 
concluded a league with him on the way. The same chief, at- 
tended by some Kussian captains, descended the Volga with pro- 
visions and guns. Which he succeeded in landing safely a couple 
of miles below the mouth of the Kasanka. The Mirza Kamii, 

11* 
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also, and seven other deserters from Kasan, joined the Tsar, and 
gave intelligence calculated to hasten the ruin of their nation. 
They disclosed the plans of defence adopted by Yediger, who 
was at that time ruler of Kasan. 

The main body of the army then advanced along the left bank 
of the Kasanka ; and in the fields, called the Tsar's Meadows, 
they found the heavy cannon which had been brought down the 
river. The boats, however, which were laden with the provi- 
sions, foundered in a storm, and the assailants had to endure, in 
consequence, some severe privations. 

The army being divided mto two bodies, one of them, under 
the Tsar, invested the town from the west, round by th,e north 
to the north-east ; while the other, under Sheikh Ali, making a 
wide circuit round the south side of Kasan, hastened to occupy 
the road to Arsk, for it was known that the neighbouring Tatars 
on that side were on their way to succour the city. In fact, 
there were already 30,000 men concealed along this road : these 
fell upon the Russians, who had also to repel sallies, and bear a 
brisk cannonade from the town. Yet the latter remained ma3ters 
of the field. From that time the attacks on the walls commenced, 
and a detachment of the army was sent to Arsk to liberate the 
Christian ^captives, who, in previous wars, had fallen mto the 
hands of the Tatars of that place. 

The chronicles relate with much detail, how for forty days 
the victory still seemed doubtful, and how the Russian cavalry 
were engaged in repelling the attacks of the Meadowland-Che- 
remisses who hastened to the relief of the Tatars. But one or 
two incidents which seem to exhibit the besieged in a charac- 
teristic light are better worthy of our notice. 

The Russian warriors who were stationed in the trenches 
without tents, suffered much from the constant heavy rains; and 
this annoyance was universally ascribed to the arts of the Tatar 
queen Sumby6ka, who was celebrated as an enchantress, and 
to the subordinate koldiini^ or sorcerers of the city. 

During the siege the streets of Kasan were dreary and deso- 
late; for the inhabitants who were not employed on the walls, 
withdrew into the cellars and caves, which had been constructed 
in all the open courts, in case of such disasters. The besieged 
showed the most obstinate determination. Many of their num- 
ber had fallen into the hands of the Russians, and were fastened, 
by these to the palisades in front of the attacking line, in order 
to move the compassion of the besieged, and induce them to sur- 
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render the place. But the citizens, firing at the captives from 
the walls, called out by way of reply, " No citizen of Kasan 
will outlive his freedom." 

But after all, the taking of the place would hardly have been 
effected, had it not been for the arts of an experienced engineer, 
who, under the title of Rosmüisl, or inventor (the translation of 
the Latin term " ingeniator," at that time generally used in 
Europe,) happened to be with the Russian Army. A vaulted 
brick gallery led from the Kreml down to the Kasanka, and 
through this was obtained the necessary supply of water, the 
Russian artillery forbidding approach to most parts of the river. 
It took twenty days to complete three subterranean galleries, one 
of which undermined the above mentioned vaulted passage ; ano- 
ther led to the powder magazine in the heart of the Kreml ; and 
the third terminated in like manner beneath the dwelling of the 
ruler of Kasan. When the mines were complete and charged 
with powder, the besieging army mustered in the plaiii towards 
Arsk. Divine service was begun, and as the priest uttered the 
words, ^^ a fiock only shall be his, and a shepherd," the mines 
exploded, and two towers of the Kreml, with a part of the town 
walls, lay in ruins. 

In the streets of Kasan every step forward was bought with 
blood. l*he Tatars had already fallen in thousands, when in 
front of a Mesjid in the Kreml, a band of priests, led by their 
chief, or Kul-sherif-MuUah, fell suddenly on the Russians. A 
new combat of the fiercest kind now began, and it was only over 
the dead bodies of the priests that the victors at length arrived 
near the dwelling of the ruler. There stood Yediger, with a 
band of faithful adherents; but on the opposite side he had placed, 
in the hope of corrupting the enemy, a thousand of the most 
beautiful young women in the gayest apparel. But these temp« 
tations failed to change the purpose of the Russian army ; and 
the adherents of the Tatiar prince fought long and valiantly be- 
fore they could effect their escape from the Kreml, to a ford on 
the right bank of the Kasanka. But there they encountered a 
resistance which it was vain to contend with. They surrendered 
Yediger into the hands of the Russians, exclaiming, " Take our 
ruler, and treat him as befits his rank; but we die with arms in 
our hands.'* It happened as they said ; not one of the warriors 
survived the fall of Kasan, and the independence of the nation 
terminated on the 12th of October, 1552. 

All matters relating to the intercourse by post between Kasan 
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and Tobolsk are under the management of one ö[ the two Oene» 

ral-Postmasters resident in those cities. On the part of the au- 
thorities here we experienced the most kind and hospitable exer- 
tions to further the objects of our journey. Thus, one of those 
officers, who are in Russia called postillions, and whose ordinary 
business it is to forward letters and packages from one chief post- 
town to another adjacent one (as from Tobolsk to Kasan, from 
Kasan to Moskow, &c.,) and to keep an eye on the couriers 
along the road, was assigned to us, as an attendant, as far as To- 
bolsk. This guard of honour or of protection was completely 
armed, as is usual, with pistols suspended from his breast, and 
with a sabre, so that the very sight of him was calculated to 
make us quake at the apprehended dangers of the ensuing part 
of our journey, of which dangers, nevertheless, we could never 
discover, in fact, the least symptom. 

About noon on the 20th of August, we left Kasan, and passed 
with the usual speed through an open plain, which is in some 
places tilled.* The stations of Yanchörino, twenty-five versts, 
and Churilin, forty-nine versts from Kasan, are inhabited by 
Tatars, who are chiefly occupied in agriculture and cattle bre^((- 
ing; yet it is generally remarked that refinement of manners and 
multiplication of wants make more progress with these people 
than with the Russian peasantry. Men and women here are 
neatly clothed. The smooth-shorn pate of the former, covered 
with the tight-fitting cap, and the precise cut of their beards, 
form a striking contrast with the savage head of hair, completely 
in a state of nature, which is usuaUy worn by the Russians. 
Their houses are never without some good carpets and cushions 
to cover the seats and beds. It is only in the houses that the 
women are to be seen. True to the universal national costume, 
they are always dressed in the loose white summer gowns. They 
never assist the men in yoking the horses or doing other coarse 
work, as is frequently witnessed in the Russian villages. 

One never hears the Tatars utter those manifold and spiritedly 
personifying calls and exclamations which the Russian drivers 

* In the year 1785, as the members of Billing's expedition were passing 
over this part of their route, they travelled through a thick oak forest from 
the eighteenth to the fifty-second verst beyond Kasan; but on their return 
in I79i this tract was already cleared of timber. At that time, as at 
present, the demands of the Baltic fleet caused great annual devastation 
in the oak woods of Kasan. Parties of seamen under the command of 
naval officers, fell the timber, as near the Volga as possible^ and float it, 
in rafts, up the river to the Neva. 
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make use of to cheer their horses or to caution them. The uni- 
form cry, Aidd! takes the place of all that eloquence; and even 
this cry was more frequently addressed by our impatient Russian 
attendant to the driver, than by the latter to the horses. 
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At Churilin begin hills of considerable height, the rivulets 
among which run northwards into the bed of the Easanka. 
The ground is rocky, and evidently of stratified formation; its 
character continues unchanged to the litlle Tatar town of Arsk, 
where we crossed, by a shallow ford, the rapid, but in this place 
still diminutive Easanka : we then ascended through a glen to the 
heights of the right bank, on the declivity of which are scattered 
the wooden cabins of the inhabitants. The hills consist of a bril- 
liant white slaty limestone, the strata of which are more inclined 
than any that we have observed since we left the south-eastern 
slope of the Valdai range. In the village the people were em- 
ployed driving in a very large flock of sheep, perhaps in order 
to slaughter them, and use their fleeces for winter clothing. 
Many of the men had already sheep-skin pelisses hung over 
their shoulders, and, with a clear sky, the evening was extremely 
cool. 

We spent the night in the imperial post-house, at the village 
of Metyeshka, sixty-seven versts from Easan. Near it was a 
Tatar burial-ground, on the right side of the road. On every 
grave there is a rectangular chest, raised about four feet above 
the ground, about the length of a man, and filled with earth. 
It is formed in the same manner as the dwelling-houses, with 
rough-hewn posts laid one upon the other. The graves were 
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parallel to one aiiother> the longef isides lying n^rly eftst atid 
west. 

August 21. — ^We travelled from Metyeshka to Melet, 91 1 
versts. During the night, which was cloudless, a heavy dew 
had fallen on the fields round Metyeshka, and the temperature 
of the air near the ground had sunk at the same time to 4^ R. 

In the forenoon of to-day the sky was covered by the vapours 
rising from the ground ; but afterwards during a few hours the 
temperature increased rapidly. The clouds, however, did not 
disappear completely till evening. The first part of our journey 
was through an umbrageous wood, of the richest green, into 
which I wandered a short distance, during a halt of our little 
caravan« The tall firs seemed here to be but sparingly interpo- 
lated among the leafy timber trees. Lime trees, of great height, 
were in full bloom ; and with them w^re oaks of equally vigorous 
appearance, the buds of which were in many cases transformed 
into scaly nutgalls, by the sting of a Cynips. A kind of willow, 
with a great deal of down on the under side of its pale green 
oval leaves, which are from two to three inches long, formed a 
thick underwood. This willow is called by the Russians Iva, 
and is probably the Salix 11, of Gmelin's, Flor. Sibir; Sal. 811, 
Linnsi Flor. Suec. The rockberry, the well-flavoured fhiit of 
which was now ripe, grew luxuriantly on the ground. 

There is no object more interesting, or more calculated to en- 
gage the contemplation of a traveller, than a wood in its origi* 
nal wild state. It exhibits the productive powers of nature in 
itsJocality, and makes an impression on the spirit by setting 
them visibly before our eyes. But this effect is increased when 
the products of spontaneous vegetation are suflScient, in their 
rude state, for all the wants of the frugal man : when we rfecog* 
nise in the wood the common storehouse tor all the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country, whose houses are constructed of 
beams, or of boughs of trees, closed up with moss, while their 
coverlets, their cordage, and even their shoes, are made of lime 
bast ; the wood-berries at the same time serving the rustic as a 
substitute for garden fruit. 

The country here is somewhat hilly, and on the gentle slopes, 
facing generally the north-west, the wood was cleared away, 
and tillage took its place. The Tatars in this quarter seem to 
be careful husbandmen, for we saw their grain heaped up on 
wooden stages, so as to be secure from the humidity of the 
ground. Even here wheat still thrives perfectly. Tbirty-^edit 



versts from Metjeshka, between the stations of Arbäsh and 
Ydnguly we passed the bounds of the government of Kasan, and 
of that of Vyatka, which now begins. The forms of the hills 
insight are invariably rounded, and never abrupt; but there is 
one remarkable feature in the inequalities of the surface which 
attracts notice,^ and that is, a frequently recurrbg line of strike 
of the valleys, perpendicular to the direction of the road, which 
leaves no doubt that we are already crossing the foremost of the 
Uralian heights. It was not, therefore, quite unexpectedly that 
we saw, at the entrance of the village of Ydngul, thirty-one 
miles from Metyeshka, rock of the older formations, a deep- 
lying member of the stratified series. On the declivities of a 
roundish hill, stripped of wood, I found strata of a quartzose red 
sandstone, rich in mica, which at times had the closest resem- 
blance to fine-grained granite. In some spots this rock has 
fallen to sand, in which are disseminated grains of magnetic iron 
stone. A level tract then follows to Malmuish, 22 versts from 
Yingul, and here attention being again directed to the nature of 
the soil, we see the ground frequently covered with gravel of 
siliceous slate and quartz, resembling one of the older conglo« 
SKerates in a state of disintegration. 

Malmuish is now a Russian settlement, and is entitled, by its 
plan, and the ai-rangement o( its wooden houses^ to be called a 
town. In truth, the unoccupied spaces within its precincts ex- 
ceed those which are built on; yet the regularity of its market- 
place is i^reeable to eyes long used only to labyrinths of Tatar 
cabins. The officers charged with the administration, of the 
surrounding country reside here, together with some Russian farm- 
ers, artisans, and carriers. A coffee-house and billiard-room, 
Ijoept by one of the bearded settlers, recalled to our minds the 
enjoyments of Western Europe. 

The postmaster of this place proved to us an extremely ihte« 
resting acquaintance.. His travels through the mining districts 
of the Uralian mountains had suggested to him the important 
thought of seeking for gold in the alluvial soil round Malmuish. 
](n fact, I saw here, as the result of some experiments made on 
a very s^nall scale, a residuum, of magnetic sand, exactly like 
ihß metallic residuum, which we subsequently saw at the gold- 
washings in the Ural, and unquestionably containing gold, though 
in a less degree. This was proved at the works for separating 
tbie gold, to which the discoverer had sent specimens of his 
w^ed sand> It is owing, no doubt, to the existence of richer 
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deposits in the immediate vicinity of the Ural, that the mining 
authorities have hitherto neglected the alluvium of Malmuish. 
But for the geological theory of the production of gold in the 
Ural, an acquaintance ivith that alluvium is of no slight impor- 
tance. The inquisitive and vigilant observer of the geology of 
this place showed us also trunks of trees converted into horn- 
stone, which he had found in the course of his experimental dig- 
ging near the town; together with many well-preserved re- 
mains of mammoths' skulls, which had been dug up from the 
alluvial sand and mud of the low valley of the Vyatka. The 
fragments of rocks of various kinds here swept together, and 
along with them contemporaneous remains of an extinct vegeta- 
tion, are proofs of a very ancient flood, which spread uniformly 
over the land; while soft alluvium, enclosing the elephants' 
bones, occur only in the valleys and other hollows of the stony 
soil, as if deposited by later inundations. 

In the government of Vyatka, there are already numerous 
large establishments for the preparation of the Uraiian metals; 
and, in order to secure their future prosperity, there has been in- 
troduced an economy in the management of the woods — a strict 
forest administration — which is hardly known in other parts of 
the Russian empire. From the forest oflScers residing in Ma- 
muish, we learned that bears are still numerous in the woods at 
this place, and that the killing of them is a profitable business 
for the inhabitants. The people join in large companies for their 
hunting excursions, and kill the bears with lances^ Malmuish 
lies, if one may judge from the fall of the rivers, not more than 
twenty feet higher than Kasan ; that is to say, from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty feet above the level of the sea. 

After sunset we left the town, and in about an hour, with 
bright moonlight, reached the river Vyatka, here about six hun- 
dred paces broad, the right bank, to which we had arrived, 
being from eighty to one hundred feet high. Watch-fires were 
burning on the banks at both the landing-places of the ferry- 
boat. The steep hill of the right bank, which I climbed whUe 
the people were busy in embarking our carriage, consists entirely 
of soft alluvial soil ; and no one would here suspect the existence 
of the rock which prevails all around. Similar phenomena of 
recent alluvium, which, particularly towards the upper edge of 
the rivers' beds, has covered over the older formations, nave 
been already observed at more western points of the plains of 
Northern Russia. We arrived soon after at Melet, ninety-two 
versts from Metyeshka, where our day's journey ended. 
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Jlugust22. — ^We travelled through a country thickly wooded, 
one hundred and ten versts north-eastward, to K6jil. With a 
clouded sky, and southern wind, the temperature of the air rose 
in the course of the day as high as 18^ S. Partial showers of 
rain then fell; some on the line of our route, some towards the 
side, and was then only recognisable by the clouds. The ground 
grew so warm, that the vapours rising on the borders of the 
wood after every shower, and projected on the horizon, looked 
like dark clouds. In the hamlet of Kilme, forty-four versts 
from Melet, and those of Mukikaksi and Siumsimojgi, which 
succeeded, we saw for the first time Votyaks, the aboriginal in- 
habitants of this country. 

The names of the villages here already remind one of the 
Finnish language, and still more the sound of the Yotyak speech. 
Yet the men of this tribe differ very decidedly from the Chudian 
tribes of the Cheremisses and Chuvashes. There is no sign 
among them of that timid demeanour, and that feeble frame of 
body, which were so obvious in the latter people. The Votyak 
men have compact and stout figures, with broad shoulders, like 
the Russian peasants. They let their hair, which is almost al- 
ways red, grow wild on their heads, but cut their beards, except 
on the upper lip. Their clothes are made of dark gray un- 
bleached cloth; and in the girdle over the hip they always carry 
a broad knife, which proves a very effective weapon on their 
hunting excursions. 

In tnis place we saw the water for the most part collected 
into wells only twenty or thirty feet deep. Within that short 
distance of the surface, therefore, there is here a stratum imper- 
vious to water, whereas at the other side of the Volga such a 
stratum is not found till we arrive at a depth of eighty or one 
hundred feet. This phenomenon also conduces to show that 
upheavings have here taken place to the chain of the Uralian 
mountains. Ordinarily, as we ascend the slopes of hills, the 
nucleus of which is formed of the older stratified formations, we 
jßnd the crust or covering grow thinner, and this is exactly what 
takes place here. On the summit of the ridge, the later and 
softer strata totally disappear, and the more solid rock which 
rises to view forms water partitions, as we have had frequent 
opportunities of observing in the course of our journey, as, for 
example, in the vicinity of K6jil. 

From a comparison of the barometrical observations made at 
E6jil with those previously made at Malmuish, and subsequently 
VOL. I. — 12 
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at Perm, it appears that thfe first-named place has an ekvalion 
of eight hundred and thirty feet above the sea; the ground 
rising gradually from Melet^ which has an absolute elevation of 
only one hundred and fifty feet. It was quite obvious that on 
the gfently sloping ridges which we saw to-day the fall towards 
Üie west was mudi more considerable than that to the east. 

August 23. — We went from K6jil to Suri, one hundred and 
mxteen versts. On this tract Russians and Yotyaks live toge- 
ther in the villages. The woods are completely cleared away, 
particularly in the first half of the distance, and opai arable 
country predominates. The effect of this denudation of the 
earth's surface on the character of the summer, was displayed 
to-day in a very striking manner; for while in the thickly- 
wooded country which we passed through on the preceding days, 
frequent »how^s from heavy clouds, rolled along by the south 
wind, poured down without the least appearance of a storm, the 
reverse took place this morning. In the open plain, near the 
village of Eilmes-sotti, twenty-four versts fiDm K6jil, w« had a 
vi<dent storm of thunder atid lightning, from clouds by no means 
heavy, aitd there was no rain at all. If it be assimved that 
cooler and moister aii^ enveloped the woods, it is easy to under- 
stand that as the rain there fell to the ground, the electricity 
accumulated in the clouds was conducted by it, and was thus 
dissipated without a storm. But, on the other haiad, the clouds 
from the south to-day were separated from the earth by a dry 
isttatum of air. The drops which fell were probably dispersed 
by evaporation before they reached the earth, and the clouds 
being thus isolated, the electrical equilibrium could be restored 
©nly by lightning penetrating the interposed stratum of dry air. 
One might have expected a hail storm under these circumstances, 
if it were not that the showers of rain which we had previously 
witnessed proved how little it is, after all, that falls here. The 
elevation attained at K6jil continued unchanged through the 
tract passed over to-day. 

August 24. — From Suri to Dubrova, ninety-four versts, the 
road passes a^ain over a broad ridge_of hills between Suri and 
the^ next station, Deby&sui, twenty-three versts from the pre- 
ceding. The highest point of it, as determined by the process 
already indicated, lies about 160 feet above Suri, and 1020 above 
the sea. Suri and Deby6sui are at one and the same elevation; 
as also the little river Ch6pza, which, rising to the north-east of 
D6by&sui^ runs from this place nortji-westwards aloo^g the foot 
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of the ridge. As far as the next station, Ch^pza, forty-one versts 
from Suri, the road goes always close to the river of the same 
name, approaching its sources. From this place there branches 
off to the right a road of ninety-three versts» to the celebrated 
smelting-houses of Votka, situate S.S.W. of Ch6pza, and thence 
again forty versts to the S.W., to the still more important iron 
works of Ije. 

The following particulars respectii^ the chief points situate on 
the side of our road, at some distance irom it, I owe to M. Evers- 
mann, who visited them in 1812. The description of these thri- 
ving establishments contrasts in a surprising manner with the 
character of the adjoming country, such as it has appeared hither- 
to along the great road to Perm. 

. On approaching Votka, through the villages of Rossvilui, 
Pol6sova, and Eilchi, all inhabited by Russians, the ground sinks 
rapidly near that place, and the traveller becomes aware of the 
elevation of the country which he has left. The iron works of 
Votka, belonging to the crown, are situate at the junction of 
two small streams, which, unitmg with the Siva, run into the 
Kama, about twenty versts lower down. 

The raw ircm, procured at Kui^va, on the eastern slope of the 
Ural (in lat. 5SP 16' 32" N.,) may be carried down by an vat* 
interrupted water communication to Votka, a distance in a straight 
line of 224 geographical miles; first, it goes westward down the 
Chusovaya; then, south-west down the Kama; then, about seventy 
miles, or five> times the direct distance, against the streams of 
the Siva and Votka, into the pond at the factory, which is made 
by damming up the two rivulets, and the water of which serves 
to drive some overshot wheels. 

At the- smelting houses of Votka there were living in 1812 a 
population of 6000 souls, which would be increased, however, 
to double that number, if we were to add the inhabitants of the 
villages belonging to the district. Fourteen smelting furnaces, 
with a corresponding number of hammers, and various other ma- 
chinery, serve to prepare the iron used for the artillery. But, be- 
sides this, ships' anchors, and iron pots or crucibles for melting 
the silver in the mint at St. Petersburg are wrought in Votka in 
the most perfect manner. 

Anchors weighing from one to five tons, are made of bars 
grouped together, and experience has conducted to a result, which 
is theoretically very interesting, that in order to give the shaft 
and arms of the anchor the greatest possible tenacity, the outer 
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bars alone must be welded together in perfect continuity, the in- 
ner ones being left more loosely combined. The lighter anchors 
are delivered at St. Petersburg, at the price of about nine roobles 
the hundred weight, including the cost of carriage. Those of 
great weight are relatively cheaper« 

The forging of the iron crucibles in Yotka is a remarkable 
operation. The largest of them, weighing 23 cwt., are capa- 
ble of melting at once 100 poods (4000 lbs.) of silver. 

Several instances have occurred here of self-taught men of 
•genius rising from the subordinate drudgery of the forge, till they 
became the reformers and improvers of the works, in the chemical 
as well as mechanical departments. One of them, Lev Sobakin, 
of whose inventions Ije was the principal scene, erected in Yotka 
also an ingenious piece of mechanism for cutting the circular wad- 
ding used in charging cannon to separate the powder from the 
ball. 

Semon Bodäyev also, a workman at Yotka, discovered so ef- 
fectual a method of making cast-steel, that the cutlers of St. 
Petersburg deemed this home produce fully equal to the cast steel 
which they had previously obtained only from England. This 
fact having caught the attention of the government, Boddyev re- 
ceived not only sundry external decorations, but substantial and 
liberal assistance also, which enabled him to erect large works 
at Yotka, in order that he might perfect and profit by his dis- 
covery. What makes his process more remarkable is, that it 
deviates widely from that adopted in England, while it arrives 
at the same result. 

In the preparation of raw steel aIso> there is a peculiar, though 
not a completely successful, mode of proceeding followed in Yotka , 
and most of the Uralian smelting bouses. A strolling Russian 
smith is said to have been the inventor of this practice, and to 
have brought it into vogue about the beginning of the present 
century. 

The road from Yotka to Ije, twenty-six miles S.W., leads 
over a gently undulating country of recent formation. Ije stands 
exactly on the line of separation between this calcareous rock 
and the clay slate which lies upon it. So that here, at the lower 
part of the government of Yyatka, are found formations inter- 
mediate between those which, further north, along the great 
Perm road, appear to follow in immediate succession. 

The manufactories established at Ije are chiefly employed in 
makmg muskets for the army. The settlement, which might be 
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justly styled a town, contains 18,000 souls, and its appearance 
corresponds with its prosperous condition. The plan of the esta- 
blishment was drawn up at the beginning of the century, and 
the expenses of executing it were liberally defrayed from th<f 
private funds of the Emperor. 

The dwellings of the officers employed in the works were 
erected in a grand style on the hill overlooking the great pond, 
which is formed here also by a dam across the liver. The work* 
houses, which are equally well finished, and of colossal magni- 
tude, stand at the foot of the dam. M. von Eversmann remarks 
that a different arrangement would have been more Judicious; 
«nee the humidity of the air in the low buildings proves an ob- 
struction in many kinds of work; and, besides, the bursting of 
the dam — an accident quite within the limits of possibility — would, 
under actual circumstances, destroy the whole establisbment« 

Inseparable from the history of this flourishing colony is that 
of the Russian mechanician already mentioned, who assisted in 
training the rising industry of Ije. Lev Sobakin was born in' 
1742, a serf in a village belonging to the convent of Staritsa, in 
the government of Tver. The monks had taught him to read 
the Psalms in the old Sclavonian writing, and intended to em* 
ploy him in painting holy images; but a clock, which the youth 
saw accidentally in the chamber of the Arcbimaadrite, awakened 
in him an inclination for mechanical contrivance, which soon 
grew irresistible. The convent, however, was suppressed, and 
Sobakin was obliged to labour in the fields; nevertheless, he 
found leisure to make a wooden clock, which he afterwards dis- 
posed of for a broken watch and fifteen roobles. 

He thus had an opportunity of making himself intimately ac* 
quainted with a second piece of mechanism, and having repaired 
the broken chain of the watch, he sold it again, and procured 
fresh means to renew his labours. He contrived at last to re* 
present on bis clocks the chief celestial movements, such as are 
known in the convents, and applied in the preparation of the 
church calendar. A piece of work of this sort was shown to 
the Empress; and the inventor being interrogated respecting the 
principles on which it was constructed, replied with such sur- 
prising clearness, that it was resolved at once to lend him sup- 
port, and enable him to cultivate his talents. Sobakin was ac- 
cordingly sent to England, that he might have the fullest oppor- 
tunity of pursuing his mechanical studies; and on his return to 
Russia be was appointed superintendent of the machioery at Ije^ 
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and stepped at once from the humble position of a serf^ into the 
independence' of a superior officer. 

Of the apparatus erected or brought ii^to use under his direc* 
lion, much was undoubtedly invented by himself, and quite ori- 
ginal ; a merit which was the more cheerfully acknowledged by 
the other Russian officers, because their national feeling revolted 
against the great superiority hitherto claimed by, and conceded 
to, foreigners in this department. It conduced much, for ex- 
ample, to the perfection of the fire arms made at Ije, that every 
piece was made there according to a model, and if it did not ex- 
actly fit or correspond with that model was rejected by the over- 
seer. The system of shaping the several parts by simple pres- 
sure was also carried to a great extent. All the pieces of the 
same denomination in Russian^ arms are consequently so perfectly 
equal and alike, that the experiment has often been successfully 
made of taking to pieces a large number of muskets, and then 
from the promiscuous heaps of similar parts, to put them all 
'together again. 

The stamping machine, which, with three quick strokes, formed 
the lock-plate in a cast-iron mould, was so arranged by Sobakin 
that the weight of the lever and its counterpoise of a hundred- 
weight was withdrawn from the worm of the press screw at the 
moment of the stroke ; so that the most important part of the 
apparatus was thus saved from rapid wear. It took just three 
minutes to give a lock plate, which was three times heated and 
as often impressed, not only its shape, but also the requisite 
polish. 

The barrels of the guns are made by hand, and thus an espe- 
cial responsibility is thrown on the workman. If a gun bursts 
in the proof, the place and character of the fracture indicate with 
certainty where the process failed, and the smith thus convicted 
of negligence pays for the loss. The barrels are twice proved ; 
first, in the rough state, and afterwards, with a somewhat smaller 
charge, when finished. Only four per cent, of the fire-arms 
made at Ije burst in proving. Vices, files and other tools re- 
quired in the manufacture of guns, are all made in the place. 

The direct road from Ije to Malmuisb, a distance of 285 versts, 
is occupied by Tatars for about 58 versts, as far as the village 
of PIchtova, so named from the Pichta, a kind of pine which 
there forms considerable woods. There it is joined by the road 
from Sarapul to Kasan, along which, the Votyak population pre- 
pQnd^r^tesi for 91 versts, as m as Yelabüga^ some Mordvi, bpw* 
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ever, still maintaining their ground among them. From the 
last-named place to Malmuish, Russians and Tatars are inter- 
mixed along the road. At the place where the Vyatka is 
crossed, the Russians have established themselves in the little 
village of Lyubydna. 

The only hilly tract is between Pichtova and Yelab6ga ; the 
rest of the road is quite level. The ground rises little above 
the level of the middle course of the Vyatka, and certainly there 
is not, in that quarter, any point so elevated as those which we 
met with further north on the great road to Perm. 

In the course of this day's journey, we crossed ^0 versts 
from Suri) the boundary line of the government of Ferm, the 
last line of the kind that is passed before arriving at that which 
divides the two continents ; for the eastern half of this province 
is assigned, by geographers, to Asia. 

Throughout this hilly country, Russian villages are numerous, 
and tillage succeeds completely. The village of Sosnovka, so 
named from S&sna, a fir tree, is remarkable wr the prettiness of 
its site. In the close dell of a rivulet running southwards, lie 
the houses of the inhabitants, who are in good circumstances, 
and who unite habits of cheerful industry to the religious man- 
ners of the sect of the Old Faith. Flax is cultivated in the 
fields with advantage. 

In the evening, a little before we arrived at Dubrova, we saw, 
on the open plam at the side of the road, a caravan of many 
hundred people, men, women, and children, who bad there un- 
yoked their kibitkas, and tilegues, which were laden with all 
their worldly goods, had lighted fires, and were preparing to 
make themselves comfortable for the night. We were told that 
they were " Bärskie Lyüdiy^ that is to say, " lords' people, or 
serfs, who had been hitherto living in the neighbourhood of Great 
Novgorod, but were now removing to new and better abodes in 
Asia." They seemed themselves to be pleased with the jour- 
ney. I subsequently saw these emigrants settled down on the 
eastern side of the Ural, in the iron-works of Tagilsk, which 
belong to the Dimidof family ; but I felt loath to ask them whe- 
ther the owner of their new abodes had purchased them of 
another proprietor, or whether, as is more likely, after their 
journey of 1200 miles, they still remained in the hands of the 
same territorial lord. In truth, great migrations such as this, 
are much more remarkable now-a-days than they were at the 
time when the chief, in the nomadic fashion, used to put himself 
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at the head of his people, and lead them m their wanderings, 
but the liking of the people for a strolling life remains unchanged. 
At the same time, they conceive themselves to be in their own 
country, so long as they hear the Russian language spoken, and 
hence it is, that they never look upon exile to Siberia as a severe 
punishment. 

During the 80 versts from Deby6sui to Dubrova, the constant 
descent of the road is observable, and the barometer shows that 
the last-named place is but 456 feet above the sea, and conse- 
quently 404 feet lower than Suri and Deby6sui, and 663 feet 
under the ridge between those places. This rapid sinking of the 
country, from west to east, can alone explain the remarkably tor- 
tuous course of the Kama ; for this river rises at a point distant 
only 50 versts, at the utmost, from the elevated ridge pointed 
out above, in about lat. 58° V N., and after flowing N. N. E. 
from its source, till it reaches lat. 64^4 , it turns due south for a 
long way, and then again towards the south-west, so that a little 
north of Okhansk, after a course of more than 800 versts, it is 
still not above 70 versts distant, in a straight line, E. S. E., from 
its source. In that distance of 70 versts, in the direction of £. 
S. E. there is, therefore, as much fall as along the 800 versts of 
the river's coarse. It is not likely that the sources of the Ka- 
ma are higher than the ridge of hills between Suri and Deby6- 
sui, and the incline, therefore, from those sources to Okhansk, 
will be 670 feet, or, on an average, 0*334 in 1000 along the bed 
of the river, but 2-758 in 1000 m the direction of E. S.E. 

August 25. — From Dubrova to Perm. Dubrova is a thriving 
Russian village, the well-conditioned fields of which are envi- 
roned by thick woods« Some isolated oaks still stand on the 
hilly banks of the Kama, in the neighbourhood of Okhansk, 26 
versts from Dubrova. Some windmills on the more elevated 
parts of the river's bank seem to constitute the most important 
possessions of the inhabitants of this wretched little wooden 
town; for the Votyaks living in the neighbourhood sell for a 
trifle the wheat and other bread-corn, which they often keep 
heaped up before their doors, with the- straw, for years together. 
These people prepare the flour for their own use after the ancient 
and rude fashion : they lead the water of a rivulet so as to fall on 
boards fixed in a nearly horizontal plane to the vertical axis 
which bears the millstone. 

The rapidly flowing Kama was even now, near Okhansk, 
about half a mile wide ; but in spring, when the water is high, 
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it overflows to a much greater distance the low tracts opposite 
the town. From this place we went about sixty versts over 
steep hills, the dark woods on which were formed exclusively of 
firs. The road goes from Okhansk, north-eastwards, direct to 
Perm, while the river deviating from the straight line, between 
the two places, winds to the north-west. 
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THE DESCENT. THE RIDGE OF THE URAL. ^YEKATERINBURG. 

About seven o'clock in the evening, we reached, at length, a 
widely-cleared and well-cultivated plain. The fields of wheat 
were still green, but promised an abundant harvest. We then 
passed through the populous village of Danilikha, which is sepa- 
rated from the broad streets of the government town only by a 
handsomely built barrier, and the alleys of birch trees that adjoin 
it. As the name of Perm is usually associated with the idea of 
the wealth derived from the Uralian mines, one is surprised at 
the simple, unpretending style of the place, for good stone build- 
ings are seen only, here and there ; but the houses in general 
consist of several wooden structures of a single story, ranged 
round a quadrangular court, which is divided from the street by 
a boarded fence. Single portions of these congregated dwellings 
exhibit occasionally a more light and elegant style, and are co- 
loured outside. These contain the summer apartments, while 
the double screens, formed of black timbers joined together, are 
the rampart-like walls of the winter apartments and offices. The 
streets are kept very clean, and have at the sides the mostovie, 
or raised wooden footways. 

Here, too, our drivers conducted us, without asking a question, 
to the house of one of the wealthier inhabitants, in which all 
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strangers are received with hospitality ; but private individuals, 
in this case, make some payment, at their discretion, while offi- 
cers travelling in the service of the state conceive themselves en- 
titled to gratuitous entertainment. 

August 26-28. — One of the main streets of Perm leads down 
with a gradual descent to the brink of the fast-flowing Kama. 
Even now several flat-bottomed boats are lying here at anchor ; 
but the commerce in which they are engaged is only that with 
the towns along the river in the vicinity, the wants of which they 
supply, for the carriage of the productions of the Ural takes 
place always in the early part of the year ; and indeed it begins 
even before the end of April, as will be stated lower down, from 
authentic sources of information, because the rivers are then 
more full of water, and the frequent shallows in them are less 
dangerous for heavily-laden vessels. The water is here at the 
lowest usually towards the end of August, when the depth of 
the Kama is about ten arjines, or twenty-three feet four inches 
less than in the spring. The bed of the Kama in this place 
sinks down rapidlv, and I found the water a fathom deep a few 
steps from the bank. The seemingly great velocity of the stream 
can in reality hardly amount to t^o feet in the second near the 
bank, 'for a swimmer can easily overcome it, and ascend the river 
against the current. At various other points q{ the town, the 
perpendicular face of the river's bank exposes to view horizontal 
strata of sandstone. 

Pains have been taken, and most judiciously, to bring toge- 
ther the handsome stone buildings round an open area near this 
declivity; and in the middle are some seats roofed over. The 
view from this spot is singularly well calculated to rivet atten- 
tion. On the opposite side of the river is seen an extensive 
plain, rising with a very gentle ascent from the water's edge, 
and varied only by the straight- lined, stifl* forms of dark fir trees, 
which seem incapable of being shaken even by the wind. The 
trees are low, and, near the river, are scattered uniformly, at 
wide intervals. Heaps of felled timber lie among them without 
interrupting in the least the view of the still more distant trees, 
the only thing to be seen, so that the great extent of the mono- 
tonous waste is a clearly -marked feature of the landscape. 
Death-like silence and absence of all movement maintain their 
solemn reign throughout tjie forest, and so seldom are they in- 
terrupted, even in the foreground, by people passing by, that 
(me cannot help tlunking of the romantic tales of petrified or en- 
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chanted woods in \^faicfa staled lone castles, the Inhabitants of 
which are extinct. This portion of the neighbourhood of Perm 
has a striking resemUance to the more elevated plains of the 
Upper Hartz. Down jfrom the river towards the e»st, pretty 
alleys of Urefa have been plants on the smootii surface of the 
mounds surrounding the town, and from them one looks down 
an the green cuitiTated fields, and the populous village, which 
adjoins Perm as a suburb. Thus the influence of human art and 
industry in the landscape may he easily recognised here by the 
comparison of points not far asunder« 

The growth of various estaUisbments in Perm would never 
allow one to suppose that the settlement had existed scarcely 
fifty years. Carriages for hire are ranged and engaged at the 
gates of Perm just as in St» Petersburg. It is only tae general 
and supreme (control of the aidairs of the Urahan mmes wihich is 
given over to the Board of Mines settled here^ but the admini»* 
traiion in particulars is left to the officers who have an immedi^ 
ate and practical knowledge of local circumstances. In Kke 
manner, the suprane courts of the municipal, the fiscal, and the 
criminal jurisdictions, are all established in the government town. 
But during our residence in Perm our time was so much occu- 
pied in pursuits connected with the main objects of our journey, 
that with regard to these institutionsf we learned only to know 
the exterior of the edifices devoted to them. 

The mining, wUch is carried on at Achinsk, near the town, in 
a tract of country hardly varied by a hill, had more attraction 
for us. We went nearly ti^ree miles up the Kasan road ; first, 
through the suburb of Danihkha, already mentioned, in which 
the majority of the tenements belong to what are called Od- 
noävirtsiy that is to say, free owners of small plots of ground ; 
we then went an equal distance from the great road down to the 
south-east, till at length the high chimneys in the open plain an- 
nounced the mines. The same sandstone strata whidi lie exposed 
in the banks of the Kama, in the town, are here covered by a 
thin bed of loose pebbles and alluvial deposit. The miners have 
penetrated about 98 feet deep into this rode, and have there 
found a stratum of very argillaceous sandstone, much traversed 
with oxydized copper ores. 

There were two diafts in use, one of which served as an en- 
trance for the workmen, while through the other were sent up 
the ores by means of baskets and ropes, all made of bast ; the 
water which collected below was pumped off abo through the 
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same shaft. Galleries and cross galleries, six fathoms asunder, 
were driven from both shafts as far as the metalliferous deposit 
was found to extend. The galleries were kept open by shoring 
with timber. When the workman finds that he has reached the 
termination of the copper ores, he then cuts down, as he retreats, 
the pillars that were allowed to remain for the support of the 
gallery, erecting others in their place, of the common non-metal- 
liferous stone. There are numerous traces on the plain of an- 
cient shafts leading to places long since exhausted. The pumps 
of the shafts now in use are worked by horses; the Imskets 
laden with ores are hoisted by men with windlasses. The bast 
ropes require to be renewed every three or four weeks ; but they 
cost only one rooble for 100 sajenes (700 feet,) or about seven 
times the depth of the pits. The water flowing copiously from 
the pumps had a temperature of only 2^ R., and thu!$ indicated a 
less degree of ground-heat than we had found at any point of 
our previous route. The workmen all agreed in assuring us that 
the water flowed into the pit with equal force the whole year 
round ; thus it appears here also, that the freezing of the upper 
strata, of variable temperature, does not affect nor check in the 
least the mflux of water in the warmer strata underneath. 

In the miners, here one observes no trace of those attractive 
peculiarities which distinguish people of the same avocation in 
Germany. Their dress does not differ in any respect from that 
of the Russian peasant, and they have no diaracteristic usage, 
such as the German miner's salutation. An experienced work- 
man leads the others in their operations, and is entitled m&stuir 
(master;) but without any guidance, the work is so simple as 
to be easy to any one. The ore bears the general name of 
rudäy derived from ruity^ to dig. The miners of Achinsk live 
together in a little village, which is situate in a fertile dell close 
to the pits. 

Even here is observable a precautionary arrangement in case 
of fire, usual in all Russian mines and smeltbg works, inasmuch 
as a special office is previously assigned to every one of the in- 
habitants, should such an accident happen. On a sign over each 
door, are painted the tools or utensils which the inhabitants are 
to lay hold on the moment the fire bell rings. A bucket to 
carry water is on every sign, since this indicates the universal 
employment of the women; along with this may be seen a hat- 
chet, a spade, a fire engine, or the like. The management of the fire 
engine is always left to those of the inhabitants, the material of 
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vihose trade is leather, as they are supposed to be better able to 
keep the hose in good order. 

It was probably the insight afforded into the lower strata by 
the dell at the village which gave occasion at first to the finding 
here of the ore coloured with copper, and subsequently to the 
foundation of Perm; for a smelting house for copper was the 
first building which was erected in 1780 on the Kama, where 
the town now stands. At present, these works have been al- 
lowed to sink into inaction, and the produce of the pits of Ac- 
hinsk is smelted at the works of Yugovskoi, thirty-two versts 
S. S. W. from Perm. 

The deposit of coppersand ore, with which we here became 
acQUainted, at one point, has a great extension ; for it has been 
fully recognised as to identity, and brought to light, by the 
miner, from the place where the river Eosva enters the Kama, 
in latitude 58^ 48' N. to Orenburg, in latitude 51° 45' N., a 
distance in the direction of the meridian of 480 miles ; and from 
west to east, between the river Suilva at Kuneur, 56° 23' E., 
as far as Mioshinsk on the river Miosha, which falls into the 
Kama just below Laisbef, 49^ 26' E., or about 280 miles. Con- 
sequently this mineral has been found, of perfectly uniform qua- 
lity, throughout an area of 100,000 square miles. 

It is very possible that, beyond the eastern and western limits 
here assigned, the cupriferous stratum cannot be reached by the 
miner ; but that, northward from the Kosva, it is to be found, 
not far below the surface, is extremely probable, the regular and 
scarcely perceptible dip of the strata towards the west, which is 
observable there, being taken into consideration. Thus it ap- 
pears, that in the northern regions of the earth belon^ng to 
Russia, there reigns among the lifeless rocks the same wide dif- 
fusion of similar phenomena, which is characteristic of the vege- 
tation, and even of the manners of the people. 

We found the barometer in Perm to stand at 335'"*49 (29, 76 
inches,) taking the mean of several observations made during 
our residence there, the weather being fair and calm, and the 
temperature of the air 14°'5 R. In determining the elevation 
above the sea of the various points in the immediately succeed- 
ing portion of our journey, we have combined the olxservations 
made at each place with those just mentioned, as well as with 
the observations subsequently made at Yekaterinburg; and have 
thus been led to assume the elevation of Perm to be 370 feet, 
and that of Yekaterinburg 850 feet. Both these assumptions are 
VOL, I. — 13 
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jbunded on long-contiDiied serieB tif obserrations, tbe result of 
"which was communicated to us by M. Pasner in St. Petersburg. 
As to the correctness of the barometer by Heber, which was 
Qsed for the last-mentioiied determinations, we fully satisfied 
ourselves by comparing it Miöth our own. 

We left Perm in the afternoon of the 28th of August, in order 
to reach Yekaterinburg without ftirther delay« We went sixty- 
mx versts towards the & S. W., on the road to Kungur, and 
spent the night in the imperial post-house near the village of 
Kruiias&vo. Open arable country here predominated, and the 
form of the ground, as far as one could perceive in the dusk of 
the evening, continued exactly like what vfe had observed before 
reaching Perm. At the station of Yanuidn, forty-two Tersts 
from Perm, we found ourselves, according to the testifnony of 
the barometer, five bundled and fifty fieet above the level of the 
sea ; but at Kruilasövo about four bundled and twenty-five feet. 
Tbe little river BaU^a, which iDoches on both places, appears 
accorcUngly to have a fell of one hundred and twenty^-four feet 
in a course of sixteen miles; that is to say, of 1*48 in 1,000 or 
more than six times tbe fall of the singularly drcnitous river 
Kama. 

August 29. — From Eruüas&vo to Buik6vo, nmety-äx versts. 
Near tbe former of these places^ the character of the landscape 
underwent a sudden and remarkable change. On the further or 
left bank of the BaUca, a steep acclivity rose at onoe from the 
water. In the openings of tbe dark wood of firs which clothed 
it, could be discerned the naked rock which formed the moun- 
tain — a brilliant white gypsum, split into roundish blocks — pro- 
jecting here and there. 

We crossed the river, and, as we wheeled round to the south, 
great masses of the same rook, split asunder but not stratified, 
continued along the left of the road^ like an immense wall. On 
approaching iLungur, the road ascends to the western slope of 
the hill which here strikes towards the north. On the top of 
the ridge, the dazzling white gypsum projects only here and 
there, above the brightened clay which covers liie surface. If 
the view of the far-stretched wall of gypsum had already re- 
minded me, in a lively manner, of the similar one which in Ger- 
many extends along the southern edge of the Hartz, the resem- 
blance became here still more strongly marked, so that the geo- 
logist might imagine himself to be looking at the country round 
Ihlefeld. 

The buildings of Kungur lie scattered, partly on the summit 
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of these biDs, partly on their eastern slope« Several well-built 
stone bouses, belonging to the officers of the Permian mining 
departoent who are settled here, contribute to adorn the land- 
scape. Kear the town, on the north-east, flows the Suilva, be- 
tween steep cliffs. We found the eleration of the town above 
the sea to be five hundred feet. 

We turned now to the south-east, and left the valley. Here 
the masses of rock, projecting from the level surface round about, 
we a yeUowbh. ir«gularTy perforated, and, as it were, cor- 
Toded limestone, closely resembling, in outward form, the rocks of 
gypsnm which we had just seen. Now there can be no doubt 
that the same causes which converted the external margin of 
the calcareous dq)Osit iato gypsum, operated also, though pro- 
bably in a lower degree, in giving the rocks seen here their blis^ 
tered and corroded appearance, and occasioned the cleaving into 
amorphous blocks instead a£ regular stratification. The fluoride 
of calcium, also, which is used in large quantities at Yugofskoi, 
twenty-two miles S. S. W. from Perm, in smelting the copper 
ores, is found at the western margin of the limestone mountain, 
and marks, in a still more determinate manner, the place where 
the strong adds, ejected, through cracks probably, from the in- 
terior of the earth,^ gave the limestone its ruined appearance. 
We remarked that vniere this rock came to the surface and was 
quite exposed, there was a rapid ascent of the ground to the 
next station, Morgünova, twenty-seven versts from Kungur, 
where we found ourselves 520 feet above the level of the Suilva 
at the last named place, or at an absolute elevation of 945 feet. 
The road then descends again perceptibly, and a loose mould con- 
ceals the rock, assuredly at no great depth, while it favpurs agricul- 
ture, which is in this place carried on by a population exclu- 
sively Russian. At length the traveller reaches the remarkable 
district in which stands the village of Slatoüstofsk, or Kliuchi, 
that is to say, of "the Golden Mouth,'' or of " the Springs,*' 
fifty-five versts from Kungur, and seventy-six from Kruilas&vo.* 

The wooden houses of the village lie to the right of the road ; 
but to the left one sees with astonishment a perpendicular cliff, 

* Slatoüst, or gold mouthy is a local name of freqaent occurrence in 
Russia. It is formed in bonoar of the saint and local patron, Johannes 
Chrysostomos, ia Russian, Joan Slaloust. Most of the other frequent 
names of places refer likewise to the saints to whom the churches in the. 
respective localities are dedicated. Thus, Bogorodsk is the adjective 
from Bogor6ditzaj the god-bearing : Pokrofsk from Pokrof, which means 
the veil of Mary m the legend; I&astofsk from Krest, the oroM. 
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about fifty feet high, beneath which, and jast below the houses, 
gush forth the springs to which the place owes its name. Co- 
pious rills burst out from several openings in the loose earth at 
the foot of the cliff, and, soon uniting, they form at once a con- 
siderable brook, and flowing into the Irgina towards the south- 
east, hasten with it to join the Suilva» 

Nothing, in truth, but a very peculiar structure of the rock 
beneath the surface can explain so abundant a discharge of water, 
in a place too, where but little falls from the atmosphere; and 
the justness of this remark is confirmed by a variety of local 
circumstances. The inhabitants say, that the ground on which 
they have ventured to set their habitations is undermined with 
caverns. Slips and sinking of the earth are here usual occur- 
rences; and, in such cases, the old rivulets disappear, and new 
ones spring jbrth in their stead. Indeed the ground is here so 
uncertain a possession, owing to its subterranean constitution, 
that the peasants no longer take the trouble of cultivating the 
treacherous fields around them, but ply their agricultural labours 
at a distance from the village, where the soil is less fruitful, but 
possesses more stability. 

The water of the springs at Slatoöst had a temperature of 
4'**5 R., or nearly the same which we had found in a number of 
springs on the way from Kasan to Perm, but about 2^*5 R. 
warmer than those in the pits at Achinsk. ^ It would certainly be 
too hasty, to raise objections on' account of this apparent dis- 
agreement of results, against the acute remark of Robuck, that 
the constant heat of the deeper strata of the earth, and the local 
power of vegetation corresponding to it, may be ascertained by 
observing the temperature of the springs. We are now enabled 
to view this important doctrine of climatology from an entirely 
novel point of view, since the existence of a source of heat in 
the interior of the earth has been established beyond dispute. 
We now know that the outer crust of the earth is subject to 
chapge of temperature with the seasons, while beneath there is 
a stratum having the mean temperature of the air ; and below 
that, the further we proceed, the higher we find the tempera- 
ture. Springs, which issue from that moderate depth at which 
the earth has constantly the mean temperature of the air, can 
have, in high latitudes, but a scanty supply of water during the 
winter, for the heat of that stratum can hardly suffice to thaw 
the superincumbent ice ; but when, on the other hand, as is often 
the case in mines, the rock, permeable to water, reaches to the 
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depth where higher temperature preyails, then conductioQ of 
heat, melting of ice, and permeajtion of water, go on with more 
activity ; nay, through summer and winter, as we found to be 
the case at Achinsk, the water produced from ice and that from 
warm rain trickle down to those depths in equal abundance, and 
one can easily understand the explanation of the apparent para- 
dox, that colder springs are to be found in the deeper, and there- 
fore warmer strata, than exist, under similar local conditions, 
near the surface of the earth ; for the cold waters of winter 
reach the depths in the one case, whereas, when the water is re- 
tained by superficial strata, the flow in winter is sure to be very 
limited, and the total product of the annual infiltration must, of 
course, be above the mean temperature of the air. Supposing, 
then, the solid stratum, which has constantly the mean temperature 
of the air, to lie every where at the same depth, water, having 
the same property, must be sought at a greater depth, the longer 
the ground remains frozen at the place of observation. 

Slatoüstofsk stands at an elevation of 640 feet, in a broad 
hollow, the lowest line of which is marked by the course of the 
river Irgina. During our journey of twenty versts to-day to 
Buik&va, where we spent the night, we again rose to the eleva- 
tion of 850 feetr 

Down from this place, towards the west, and about ten miles 
distant, lie on the Irgina the important smelting-houses of Ir- 
ginsk. The scorioe, used to mend the road, were the only indi- 
cation we had of the proximity of these works. The same ob- 
servation applies to several other works in the neighbourhood, 
which belong to private people, and are worked on their account 
by serfs. Removed from neighbours and external assistance, the 
population of these settlements must exert all their energies, in 
order to provide for their own wants, as well as for the multi- 
farious demands of a complicated business, and consequently care 
is taken never to place their smelting-houses near the great roads, 
because the inhabitants would be there bound to provide horses, 
and perform other duties connected with the post. 

August 30. — We have already remarked, that Buik6va has an 
elevation of about 850 feet, and is, therefore, at nearly the same 
height as the points passed over yesterday, half way between 
Kungur and SlatoÄstofsk. Thus the conviction grows stronger, 
that the country about Slatoüstofsk has suffered a depression of 
about 214 feet only in the line from north to south ; but that from 
that place there is a quick ascent both to the east and west. It 

13* 
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is a justifiable supposition, that this depression, though on a 
great scale, is attributable to the cavernous constitution oC the 
ground, which is the cause of so much local sinking. Between 
Morgünova and Yekaterinburg there is not a sin^e point, ex- 
cepting the broad hollow of Slatoösto&k, which has a less ele- 
vation than 850 feet above the sea. 

One grows here continually more convinced of the justness of 
the speculative opinion already intimated, that the elevating 
forces, which formed the Uralian mountains, exercised a very 
perceptible influence on the form of the ground, to the distance 
of 300 miles from the main ridge, and produced the same phe- 
nomena in several different places. In the interval between K6jil 
and Deby6sui, already referred to, we found extensive tracts, 
having an absolute elevation of from 850 to 1060 feet, and then 
suddenly sunk to the plain of the Kama, only 370 feet high. 
Then, again, between Morgünova and Buik6va, we found the 
prevailing height of the surface not to exceed that already ob- 
served between E6jil and Deby6sui. But at Slatoüstofsk aeain 
comes a depression, in this case, however, not more than ^om 
950 to 300 feet below the prevailing limits of elevation ; where- 
as, the broad plain of the Kama, further west, was at least 600 
feet below the highest point attained on the previous part of the 
journey. 

We made to-day a journey of ninety-seven versts, from 
Buikova to Kirgishansk. The level and fertile character of the 
country round Buik6va continues unchanged for six or seven miles. 
The rich corn-fields seen here are said to belong to the inhabitants 
of the large Russian village of Kr^stovosdvijenskoe, or the Ele- 
vation of the Cross, which is situate from three to four miles 
east of the smelting works of Irginsk. Then a stony tract fol- 
lows as far as Achitsk, and beyond that again, to Bisersk, which 
5 laces are respectively twenty and forty-one versts from Buik6va. 
'he marly stratified limestone which here comes frequently into 
view has no longer the corroded aspect and the porous texture 
which were so striking on the west of the Irgina. Nor does 
one see any longer the wall-like ledges of rock, so remarkable in 
that region; but an even surface extends, with a gradual ascent, 
to Bisersk, where we found ourselves 885 feet above the level of 
the sea. Near this village the river Biser is crossed by a wooden 
bridge. 

The tract which follows, twenty-five versts from Bisersk to 
Klenofsk, is extremely hilly, and rises continually for the first 
ten miles, until it attains the absolute height of 1550, the great- 
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est elevation hitherto met with. Then, for about six miles, to 
Klenofsk, the road has so many steep descents, that we saw the 
intrepid Russian drivers reduced, for the first time, to the neces- 
sity of putting the drag on the wheels. The descent to Klenofsk 
amounts to 575 feet ; consequently at this place we found our- 
selves at the height of 980 feet. In the vicinity of the village, 
which is a large one, the wood is completely cleared away, and 
corn-fields in good condition extend along the banks of the little 
river Biser, which flows from the north. The stones which lay 
strewed on the surface were all of the same compact limestone, 
which was here, however, of a darker blue. 

The appearance of the country remained unchanged to the 
next station, Kirgishansk, thirty-one versts from Klenofsk. The 
summits of hills of more considerable height, 6ut in every in- 
stance covered with wood, were visible on the sides of the way ; 
and the road itself ascended several long steeps, till at length it 
reached Kirgishansk, 1315 feet above the sea. Just before we 
arrived in this place, where we spent the night, we saw that a 
change of geognostical relations was indicated by quartzose rub- 
ble and the gravel of siliceous slate, of various, but chiefly green- 
ish, colours. These lie in an argillaceous cement containing 
quartz sand, and which is much weather-worn at the surface. 

We met, at Kirgishansk, with several wagons, which ,^ attend- 
ed by an ofiicer of the mines, were conveying to St. Peters- 
burg a quantity of the noble metals (gold and platinum) obtained 
in the district of Yekaterinburg. These valuable productions of 
the Uralian mines are always conveyed by the road, the river 
navigation not being free from danger for such freight. They 
are only extraordinary remittances which are despatched at this 
season ; for what are properly called the Uralian gold-caravans, 
which are joined at Yekaterinburg by similar caravans from the 
smelting-houses of Koluivan, begin their journey in March. 

The stations which we saw to-day, viz., Achitsk, Bisersk, 
Klenofsk, and Kirgishansk, still bear, in the mouths of the na- 
tives, as well as in the Russian maps, the name of Kri^posti, or 
forts. The remains of earthen mounds which are traceable near 
some of them show that they were in old times nothing more 
than isolated jntrenchments on a very moderate scale. Yet they 
proved quite adequate to the defence of the Russians against the 
native population; for, according as the frequent establishment 
of furnaces and smelting-houses drove the game from the woods, 
the aboriginal hunting tribes, unable any longer to find subsis- 
tence in their ancient homes, were obliged to leave them in dis- 
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gust. Thus they deserted the districts \fherein the Russians 
settled, and returned but once (with hostile views,) in 1774, 
when Eosak Pugachef, revolting against the provincial govern- 
ment, succeeded in inducing the native tribes to take a part in 
his predatory enterprises. At that time the intrencbments which 
are now fallen to decay were found quite sufficient for the troops 
which quelled the wide-spread insurrection. 

Jlugust 31. — The first part of our journey to-day went over 
a somewhat undulating country, the lowest points of which were 
yet not below the level of Eirgishansk, while it rose in many 
places 200 feet higher. On the slopes of the hills, the fir- woods 
are almost totally cleared away, and luxuriant meadows take 
their place. The hay is kept out of doors the whole year round, 
till it is wanted for use. The ricks are secured from the moisture 
of the ground by a good foundation of brushwood. The quart- 
zose conglomerate which we saw yesterday occupies but a nar- 
row space from west to east; beyond it we again found the lime- 
stone» 

About an hour and a half after we had left Eirgishansk, and 
as we were between the 14th and 15th verst-stone from that 
place, our guide informed us that we were on the boundary of 
Asia. 

For the boundary between the two continents, the Russians 
have here very arbitrarily selected an inconsiderable chain of 
hills, which rises about 200 feet above the surroundmg country 
(its total elevation being from 1250 to 1350 feet,) and, running 
north, forms a secondary water-partition, such as we had fre- 
quently seen on the preceding portion of our journey. 

From this place a small tributary runs south-westwards to 
the Ufa, while northwards, to the Chusovaia, flows another, 
named the Utka, the course of which we could discern, through 
the woody district of Grobofsk, about 200 feet below the level 
of the road. Both streams join the Eama. 

In the days of ancient Greece, a point to which universal con- 
sent assigned so much importance would not surely have been 
left without some striking monument; for even on the isthmus of 
Corinth the bounds of two comparatively petty provinces were 
indicated by a pillar, having inscribed on one side, ''This is 
Peloponnesus, and not Ionia ;" and, on the other, " This is Ionia, 
and not Peloponnesus.^' But the fact that, at the present day, 
the boundary between two great divisions of the earth is not 
thought worthy of any special mark, may be hailed as a pleasing 
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sign of the greater facility of movement which is now enjoyed by 
mankind. 

Nevertheless, we left behind us, in a sportive mood, a memo- 
rial of qur visit to this point, which, for the imagination, of the 
geDgrapiier at least, is not without some interest. We enclosed 
in a bottle a paper containing the names of the travellers and the 
object of their journey, written in Latin, and buried it in the 
wood on the south side of the road. 

The idea of the discovery of this memorial at some distant 
date, was certainly very agreeable at the moment ; but, at the same 
time, there was the less likelihood of its being realized, inasmuch as 
our Russian attendant, the old postillion of Kasan, took part in 
burying the bottle. To him the appearance of Germans, or Ni- 
emtsi, that is to say, foreigners in general, at this place, seemed 
a very remarkable phenomenon, and the more impressive, be- 
cause war had once led him into their country ; nay, it happened, 
singularly enough, that the arms which he was now wearing, 
he had partly borne, partly won, fifteen years before, at the bat- 
tle of Lutzen ; and to-day he employed them in firing a salute, 
as he expressed it, to the memory öfthat distant land. 

The dark colour of the compact limestone found here, and the 
veins of calcareous spar which traverse it in abundance, make it 
probable that a member of the transition formation is here met 
with. 

The next station, Grob6fskaia Kri6post, lies above 10 versts 
from this point, on the little river Utka, mentioned above, the 
elevation of which we found to be 1380 feet. Among the stones 
lying about, we saw some blocks of a quartzose sandstone, of 
the same age probably as the conglomerate seen at Kirgis- 
bansk, and indicating the return of the stratified series. 

On the road from Grobofsk to the smel ting-houses of Bilim- 
bayefsk (23 versts) near the last-named place, we crossed the 
Chusovaia by a low wooden bridge, and, at the works, we found 
ourselves 1320 feet above the sea. The red iron-stone, which is 
quarried at varied points around, is here smelted, and great cliffs 
have been laid bare for the purpose of making the roads, and of 
constructing the works, the buildings of which are large and 
handsome. The dense limestone, which encloses the iron ores, 
frequently gives way to true clay slate, so that there can be no 
doubt that it is a secondary formation which here presents itself. 

We felt much interested by learning the identity of the ore» 
smelted here^ with that which is obtained by a very peculiar 
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process in the neighbourhood of Irginsk, 15 versts west of 
Buikbva. 

There, as we were informed, holes are bore'd through the sand- 
stone wherever it makes its appearance, until traces of the ore 
are found. Where the trial proves successful, the workman fixes 
a stake in the hole, marking on it with notches the depth of the 
boring: and when a number of these barings near the same place, 
all pronuse well, a shaft is opened to obtain the ore. This is found 
at very various depths, from 28 to 105 feet ; but it is manifest 
that the more productive tract extends from N. W. to S. E., or 
parallel to the direction of the main ridge of the Ural. The 
transition rock, which is here but thinly covered by the more 
recent formation, comes occasionally to the surface. 

From Bilimbayefsk we ascended rapidly for two miles, and at 
the end of this distance attained an elevation of 1600 feet (290 
feet above Bilimbayefsk,) the highest poirU on the road between 
Perm and Yekaterinburg. Here a true mica slate makes its ap* 
pearance, which, four miles further on^ near the furnaces of Shai- 
tansk, gives way to a clay slate traversed by veins of quartz. 

About the middle of the way between Bilimbaye&k and the 
village of Reshötui, occur traces of a talcose rock, like serpentine ; 
and then, a few miles further east, the first fragments are met 
with of Uralian granite, which is here a very quartzose rock, 
with greenish mica and little felspar. 

As the road descends gradually from the highest point above 
described, to Reshötui, many mountain tops of great elevation are 
to be seen on both sides of the way, all covered to the summit 
with tall firs. Our guides had remarked that the snow lay 
longer in the spring on these summits than on the road ; but on 
the other hand, they positively declared that on none of them did 
the snow remain throughout the summer : so that it is not only 
possible to make a road over the Ural, which rises nowhere be- 
yond an elevaticNi of 1600 feet, but it is manifest that in the 
neighbourhood of this pass, there is no mountain top which rises 
500 feet higher. 

As we af^roached Reshötui, we could discern lar^e and round- 
ish blocks of granite, covered with lichens, projectmg from the 
ground in the dark fir-woods. The village now reached, 30 
versts from Bilimbayefsk, stands at an elevation of 1190 feet. 

From thence for two miles there is a gentle ascent, but after 
that the road descends with a more rapid inclination, which the 
traveller feels more sensibly^ owing to the sharp edges of this 
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granite, which is here split into large plates« These, lying over 
one another, like the tiles on the roof of a house, have a very re- 
gular appearance, and, with a strike to the north, show a steep 
inclination to the east. 

Halfway on this stage (10 versts from Reshötui,) is reached, 
at an elevation of 850 feet, the wide plain which spreads round 
Yekaterinburg. Thus we found ourselves again at the same 
height, which we yesterday began to ascend at Buik6va, 120 miles 
west of our present position ; nay, more — if we call to mind our 
earlier observations — at the same height which we already found 
prevailing at Kojil, 360 miles west of Yekaterinburg. And in 
crossing the great ridge of the Uralian chain, we rose only at 
one point, two miles east of Bilimbayefsk, about 700 feet above 
those mean limits. 

The broad plain, elevated but 370 feet above the sea, which 
extends on both sides of the Kama, near Perm, and the plain, 
630 feet high, at Slatoust and Irginsk, were the only interrup- 
tions between Kojil and Buik6vay of that prevalent elevation. 
Further to the east, from Buikova to Yekaterinburg, there is 
no instance of a similar interruption; for in that tract the waters 
have their course, either at the indicated level of 850 feet, or 
else, as between Klenofsk and Bilimbayefsk, they flow at a con- 
siderable elevation: the Biser, for example, at Bisersk, at a height 
of 910 feet; at Klenofsk, at 980 feet. At Grobofsk the course 
of the Utka has an elevation of 1380 feet, and that of the Chu- 
sovaia at Bilimbayefsk has a height of 1330 feet, after a run of 
about seventy miles, for the sources of this river lie nearly fifty 
mUes south of Bilimbayefsk. Thence, for twenty miles, no con- 
siderable stream occurs, until at length the Iset at Yekaterinburg 
is reacJied, at the elevation of 850 feet above the sea. 

It is this very moderate amount of the general elevation of the 
country, as it is expressed by the height of the beds of the rivers, 
which alone ccmvinces one at last that the pass between Bilim- 
]»ayefsk and Reshötm, really marks the highest part of the moun- 
tain ridge; for thus we learn, that along a line drawn through 
Bilimbayefsk, perpendicular to the chain of the Ural, the ground 
sinks at both sides of that pass. 

Where the plain of Yekaterinburg is entered upon, the first 
rock that occurs is a stratified quartz, after which comes primi- 
tive schist alternating with granite in long stripes. The wood 
is here thinner than on the slopes of the hills. On the left of 
the road is seen the lake of Iset extending to some length, and 
close upon its eastern margin, the buildings of Yekaterinburg. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MAONETICAL OBSERVATIONS. — INDICATIOKS or TWO NORTHERN POLES.— DE- 
VIATION OF THE ISOCLINAL LINES. — INCREASED INTENSITY.— HANST BEN *8 

THEORY. — IRBIT. — EARLY TRAFFIC. — LAPIDARIES IN YEKATERINBURG. 
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SERFS. ASPECT OF THE TOWN. AN IMPERIAL FESTIVAL.— -THE BIRD 

CHERRY. ^JOURNEY NORTH WARDiS COMMENCED.— CHARCOAL BURNERS« 

LARCH- WOODS. — NBVYAKSK. — ORIGIN OF THE PLACE. — ALAPAYEFSK. — MAG- 
NETIC ROCKS.- GOLD. POPULATION OF NEVYANSK. — WAGES. — HAY HAR- 
VEST. CONSTITUTION OF THE MINING DISTRICTS. — RELICS IN THE CASTLE. 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 2. — Upon reaching Yekaterinburg, we found 
that we were in possession of a complete series of magnetical ob- 
servations, for thirty stations on our route hither: we were con- 
sequently desirous of a few days' leisure, to enable us to arrange 
the mass of data we had obtained, and determined what evidence 
they might afford for referring the phenomena noted to some 
uniform cause — the existence of controlling centres of attraction, 
or magnetic poles. It must be obvious, at the same time, that 
the value of such a theory can only be satisfactorily demonstrated 
by showing the coincidence of mathematical deductions, based 
upon the hypothesis, with the results of observations; but still, 
the juxta-position of the quantities actually recorded must sug- 
gest some idea of the course such investigations must take.* 

It was, in the first place, encouraging to observe the absolute 
uniformity prevailing throughout every modification under which 
^the deviations of the magnet were examined ; whether with re- 
gard to .the dip, the variation, or intensity, there was evidence of 
their being continuously affected by geographical position ; so 
that, with any given direction of route, the series of numbers, 
indicating the function of any one of these three elements, was 
found to proceed, not per saltum, but by gradual transitions. 

* The expression, centres of attraction, is used here to avoid prolixity, 
and on]y as approximatively correct with regard to the magnetic poles of 
the earth. Strictly speaking, they are only centres of the phenomena ob- 
served ) and it is only in this latter sense that they are assumed to exist, 
in a limited and determinate number; without, at the same time, attempt- 
ing to deny, that, in a dynamic theory, it might be necessary to suppose 
the number of them indefinite. 
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This was, therefore, to be regarded as a proof of conformity 
to some general law, such as was assumed ; instead of their being 
subject to the influence of several local attractive centres, as 
some recent inquirers have maintained. This fact seemed to jus- 
tify our expectation of being able to refer all magnetic perturba- 
tions to the operation of a limited number of magnetic poles. 

We had already brought this question within even narrower 
bounds. The time was evidently now come, when the problem 
of one, or two poles, in each hemisphere, was to be set at rest 
by actual observation ; and every consideration relating to this 
three-fold series of positive results, led us irresistibly to decide 
for two. Were we, for instance, to connect, by continuous lines, 
all those stations where similar angles of inclination had been 
noted between the needle and horizon, we should find that, all 
these lines, for the meridian of Metyeshka,* 49o 21' east of 
Greenwich, would constitute exact parallels to circles of latitude ; 
but that, east and west of this meridian, they gradually recede 
from these circles, towards the south, so as to present a convexity 
to the north pole of the earth. Were we, conseauently, to as- 
sume a single magnetic axis for each* hemisphere, lines of similar 
inclinations would form parallel circles round this point ; and 
describe curvilinear figures, with apices towards the pole, on that 
portion, only, of a terrestrial meridian, intercepted between that 
magnetic pole and the adjacent geographical pole. It would follow, 
from this, that, in order to reconcile our observations with such 
an hypothesis, the centre of attraction, for the northern hemi- 
sphere, should be situate in the longitude of Metyeshka, but far 
to the southward of that place ; and thus present an insuperable 
diflSculty with regard to Parry's investigations, which gave posi- 
tive indications of the existence of a magnetic pole in 255° 27' 
east of Greenwich, and 73° north latitude. 

There was, therefore, no alternative left for explaining the 
nature of the curve, assumed by the isoclinal lines, but to refer 
to some second point of concentration, situate eastward of our 
actual place of observation. Were such a point to be admitted, 
co-existent with that of Parry, it is easy to perceive, that there 
must be places, between the meridians of these two points, pro- 
ceeding from whence, the observer would find the dip varying 
with the same expression, though he took his course towards 
opposite quarters of the earth. In fact, we should then have 

* See p. 139. 
VOL. t. — 14 
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various situations where either pole, supposing it to exist alone, 
would produce the same inclination of the needle, or, what would 
be the same thing, a similar efTeet would be produced at the in- 
tersection of two isoclinal curves, having the same degree of in- 
elination, but affected by different poles. Or again, if we con- 
ceive the isoclinal curve, produced by the joint influence of two 
poles, we must have a convex line, such as we found at Mety- 
eshka, forming the demarkation between the range of the domi- 
nant attraction of either pole. The farther we proceeded towards 
the east, the less must be the disturbance exercised by P&rry's 
pole, upon' the formation of the isoclinal lines, in regular circles, 
round the centre of attraction with which we were engaged. 
The constant south-eastwardly deviation of the lines of similar 
inclination, after leaving Metyeshka, furnished a completecon- 
firmation of this hypothesis. 

That there must have been some other forces in action, differ- 
ent from Parry's pole, was further evinced by our investigations 
as to the intensity of the magnetic power. Even under the me- 
ridian of St. Petersburg, the lines connecting those places, where 
the magnetic intensity is the same, (the isodynamic lines,) were ob- 
served to show a convexity ; and, on moving eastward, to de- 
cline so evidently ta S. S. E., that the conclusion was inevitable, 
that the Asiatic pole must exert a preponderant influence upon 
magnetic intensity, much further to the westward, than it did 
upon the dip. Lines which, if the North American pole alone ex- 
erted a magnetic influence in the northern hemisphere, must have 
taken a direction towards E. N. E., and, with our progress east- 
ward, uniformly approached to a parallelism with the circles of 
latitude, were, on the contrary, found to tend to S. S. E., merging 
more and more into geographical meridians the farther we ad- 
vanced. 

The strikingly rapid increase of the Intensity, as we advanced, 
upon the same parallel, was, in itself, a proof of our approach to 
a predominating centre of attraction; whereas, on the other hand, 
we had hitherto receded constantly, though slowly, from Parry's 
pole, and must have experienced a regular diminution of the mag- 
netic force, if the Asiatic centre had not steadily counteracted 
that result. This most satisfactory proof of the existence of two 
foci of magnetic attraction in the northern hemisphere, as ingeni- 
ously conceived by Hansteen, was precisely what was desired; 
for, though some earlier remarks on the declination of the needle, 
in Russia, seemed to support his theory, there had hitherto been 
too few observations made on the dip, in that empire, to warrant 
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s^ich a conclusion ; and the intensity had nerer been the subject 
of investigation at all. 

The circumstance of one portion of the line, between Os^bliko- 
vo and Nijnei Novgorod (43° 24' E.,) showing no declination at 
all, while, from thence to Yekaterinburg, the eastern declination 
increased to 7°, was another powerful, though previously adduced 
argument, for the insuiSiciency of the hypothesis of a single mag* 
netic axis ; for, did such an axis pass through the American pole, 
the sphere of western variation must have extended 15® to the 
eastward of Yekaterinburg. 

The lines of equal intensity and equal declination had, during 
the latter part of our journey, been so nearly perpendicular to 
our route, that our inquiries had been rather directed to their 
relative discrepancies, than to the determination of the figure of 
any one of them. Consequently, an expedition continuing this 
investigation northwards, would make a desirable supplement to 
our journey along nearly the same parallel of latitude. 

At Yekaterinburg we found sufficient temptation to an excur- 
sion in this direction, from our cufiosity to pay a visit to the 
northern Ural. The passes of Bilimbayefsk and Reshotui, as well 
as the general character of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town, tend to give only a derogatory idea of this mountain chain ; 
nor, in the absence of visible mountain summits, and considerable 
rocky masses, was the mineral riches of the neighbourhood^ which 
struck our eyes at every step, less calculated to mystify us. 
Whatever we found worthy of inquiry — ores, precious stones, or 
colossal blocks of various geological character and formation, 
the only answer we received was, that they all come from the 
mines of the Ural. Here, too, we were struck by an exception 
to the concurrence of the two characteristics, which particularly 
attract the notice of the natural historian. Notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of the mineral masses composing the exterior features 
of the country, the inequalities of its surface, even compared with 
the stature of man, are absolutely inconsiderable: this peculiarity 
is, of itself, sufficient to enable us to form important conclusions 
as to its geognostic constitution. 

As the city of Yekaterinburg forms the key of the surrounding 
country, and is the capital of the mining districts of the Ural, 
we shall take this opportunity of introducing the reader to its 
inhabitants, and noticing their pursuits and mode of life.* 

* Yekaterinborg is considered the frontier town between the Severnuie 
Zavodi and the Yujnie Zavodi, the northern and southern mining districts. 
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We found here several officials, connected with the works on 
the Northern Ural, as well as traders from Tyumen and Tobolsk ; 
some returning from the fair of Nijnei Novgorod to Siberia, 
and others on their way to an inferior mart, held at Irbit, 160 
versts N. E. by E. of Yekaterinburg. 

The mart of Irbit, which was formerly an emporium for the 
exchange of peltry and tea, between the Siberian tribes and the 
wandering hordes of the eastern parts of the empire, whose jour- 
neys often extended to Kiakhta, has latterly lost much of its im- 
portance. It was, at one period, visited by Greek and Armenian 
merchants ; but upon the interdict against the importation of 
English goods, in 1807, it was gradually forsaken for the 
more considerable fairs of Nijnei Novgorod or Yekaterinburg. 
The present commercial transactions of Irbit are confined to the 
supply of some of the most indispensable articles of European 
manufacture to the neighbourii^g districts, in exdhange (generally) 
for the produce of the chase. This traffic is, however, of little 
moment, and entirely in the hands of the Siberian traders settled 
here. The mineral productions of the Ural generally find their 
way direct to the fair on the Volga. This intercourse of the 
hunters of the north with the manufacturer^ of southern Asia, 
existed long before the Russians had penetrated beyond the 
Ural. Herberstein adduces, on this point, the evidence of a 
Russian, who, previous to his time, (1600) had visited the north- 
west of Siberia, and found that the hunting tribes were in the 
habit of procuring precious stones, in exchange for their peltry, 
from a people of swarthy complexion, who came in caravans 
from the districts on the Irtuish.* No one who has seen the 
sun-burnt Bokharian merchant, and knows his adventurous spirit 
of travel, can be at a loss as to the authenticity of this narrative. 
And, earlier still, in the thirteenth century, Marco Polo gives us 
nearly a similar account of this traffic ; which was carried on 
"with the darkest regions of the north," by means of sledges 
drawn by dogs, as he was informed by merchants whom he met 
with in southern Asia.f 

The Siberian merchants, who extend their wanderings both to 
Eamschatka and the borders of the Icy Sea, make use of the 
same means of transport, both for themselves and their merchan- 
dise, with which we have become acquainted in the course of our 

* Comment, rer. Moscovit. Basil. 1571, p. 82, B. 

f Ramusio, Raccolta delle Navigazioni e Viaggi^ vol. ii. fol. 3. 
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journeys.* The sheep is totally unknown among the Siberians 
as a beast of burden, though used for this purpose in Tatary. 

The dealers in precious stones, cut and polished, present them- 
selves as one of the first objects of attention to the visiter at Ye- 
katerinburg. Men, women, and children, are met with at every 
step, offering bargains of these tempting valuables, either on the 
account of merchants who own and work the mines, or of lapi- 
daries, who purchase the rough stones, at a very low price in- 
deed^ The distinctive names given to the stones in greatest re- 
quest are very numerous. The topaz, the colourless transparency 
of which presents such a contrast to the honey-yellow variety 
found in Germany and Brazil, is denominated, by the dealers 
here, heavy-stone. The amethyst bears the same name as in the 
rest of Europe ; but all other varieties of rock-crystal receive the 
erroneous appellation of topaz, mistakenly applied to all, because 
the duller species of crystal were popularly known as smoke-to- 
pazes — duim-topas. Besides those, there are jaspers of various 
hues, which are fashioned into an infinity of articles by the arti- 
sans. All these stones are manufactured into ornaments, being 
cut and polished with great elegance; though less taste is dis- 
played in the netting, which is generally of gold, as obtained 
from the smelting furnaces in the vicinity, and consists of 7*1 
parts of silver, 3*6 of copper and lead, and 89*3 of pure gold. 

The cutting of seals, of amethyst, crystal, and jasper, is one 
important branch of the lapidaries' art, which they have brought 
to great perfection, in the engraving of cyphers, or figures. 
Rough stones, too, enter largely into their dealings; aquamarine 
stones are imported from Mursink, and the mining districts of 
Nerschink: the latter are the most esteemed, and are distinguished 
by the peculiar striated texture of their transparent columnar 
crystals. We visited the workmen, while employed at their rude 
turning-lathes. They divide the softer stones with iron, but the 
harder with copper disks, which revolve on an axis, and are co- 

* Two Armenians, Grigori and Daniel Athanasov, have left us an ac- 
count of a commercial journey, of sixteen years, from Constantinople to 
Semipalatinsk, through Kurdistan, AfTghanistan, Kabul, and over the 
mountains of China and Tibet: it was published in Russian, in Sibirskii 
Vyestnik. I gave a translation of it in Berghaus's ^^ Annalen der Erd- 
kunde," for 1832, The name of their principal was Michailov, evidently 
of Russian origin. The Armenians, as well as the other commercial 
tribes of Asia, including the Siberians, seem to have a natural disposition 
towardfl a wandering life, and to possess a capacity of adapting themselves 
to the habits of other people. 

14* 
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vered with powdered jasper, containing an impregnation of iron ; 
but, for the more refractory gems, they have recourse to emery, 
procured from Germany. They likewise engrave ciphers and 
mottoes, in the Sclavonian tongue, on metal seals, which they sell 
to the Siberian traders. 

The greatest neatness is observable in the dwellings of these 
artisans, who, even when in possession of considerable wealth, 
retain their native simplicity of dress and manners. They, as 
well as most of the more opulent merchants of Yekaterinburg, 
profess the ancient creed : the latter of these, however, adhere so 
literally to one of the dogmas of their faith, " that it is only what 
goeth out of the mouth that defileth the man," that they indulge 
in all sorts of sensual enjoyments; rigorously avoiding only cer- 
tain indecorous language, and the use of tobacco. 

The seceders from the orthodox Greek ritual have much in- 
creased in numbers, particularly in the district of the Ural, with- 
in the last few years; so much so, that the minister of Irginsk, 
who remembered when, a short time ago, there were but ten 
Raskolniks* (schismatics) among the workmen, had seen the 
entire population of 1000 families return to the old faith. Such 
of thetn as support a ministry, have had churches assigned to 
them, and receive pastors from the monastery of Irkisk, in the 
government of Saratov, or from Kiev. The numerous subdivi- 
sions of this sect, and their reserve with regard to their religious 
usages, afford pretext to the orthodox to charge them with practices 
which are too palpably absurd, or, at most, only attributable to 
the Bezpopovskie,t or anti-clericals. 

One of these charges — their want of good faith towards other 
sects — is disproved by the favours which their fidelity to the go- 
vernment has procured them. The other, that their mode of 
understanding the text which commands us to love one another, 
has led to an unrestrained intercourse between the sexes, may be 
less wide of the truth; as it is well known, that their females, at 
Tagilsk, will permit all sorts of familiarities to men of other sects, 
with whom they would, at (he same time, think it a sin to eat 
or drink. There are other sectarians, however, to be found in 
Siberia, whose fanaticism takes quite the opposite direction. 

Many names given to these separatists, are merely derisive; 
as, for instance, Susliniki, because they are accused of getting 

* Ras, implies separatiop; and Mot, to split. 
I BsZj without; and popov^ a priest, fluss. 
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drunk with suslo, or the first-drawn portion of the Russian heer. 
This body is also said to meet, in darkened rooms, after religious 
worship, and ^ive way to the same excesses as are attributed to 
the Keres Indians, near Santa F6,* and as were practised by the 
Agathyrsi, a tribe of southern Russia, in the age of Herodotus.f 
They are likewise taunted with offering worship to certain of 
their own community, who represent the Virgin Mary : others 
are termed Earuitniks, from the Earuita,| or cradle of lime- 
bark, in which they lie motionless to do penance : the Molokani 
are distinguished by the extraordinary severity of their discipline: 
this has sometimes been carried so far, that there are inhabitants 
living at Miask, who have witnessed the death of a Molokan, 
on a pile which he had raised and fired with his own hands. 

The elegance of the houses in Yekaterinburg, which are of 
stone, would do credit to the merchants of many European cities ; 
while their internal comfort is fully in keeping with their exterior: 
that many of their owners are still serfs, and obliged to pay an 
almost princely tribute to their lords, is hardly considered a 
grievance here. 

The rest of the population consists of the officers connected 
with the mines, who, though still distinguished from the fore- 
mentioned class, in religious and social usages, nevertheless live 
in friendly intercourse with them. Those officers are frequently 
of German origin; but, as their families have been, in many cases, 
long settled in the country, and they themselves are generally 
sent, for their professional education, to St. Petersburg, they 
rarely retain any traces of their ancestral habits or language. 

The externa] aspect of Yekaterinburg has much that reminds 
one of the manufacturing towns of Europe. On the south-east- 
ern bank of lake Iset, the buildmgs are spread over an extensive 

* Pike's Exploratory Travels through the Western Territories of North 
America. London, 4to. 1811, p. 342. 

t Lib. iv- c. 104. 

X In some verses sung at the festivities held at Christmas and the New 
Year, reference is made to the Karuita; but rather in an auspicatory sense, 
than with a view to a mode of penance. This word, however (which is 
somewhat obsolete,) may have been chosen for the sake of its assonance 
with koruist (gain, &c.,) which is often pronounced {^aruist, particularly 
by the people of Moscow, as the first two lines of the song are (in Rus- 
sian,) 

" Na karuitye sizhn, 
Ya koruisti glyaxhu." 

<^ I sit in the eradle, 
I watch the chance," &c., &c. 
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plain, which is connected with the city by a handsome bridge 
over the river of the same name ; here the government magazines, 
mills, factories, &c., are situate, as well as a guard-house, all 
built in a handsome style, and enclosipg an extensive square, or 
market-place. On the other side, and somewhat more elevated 
in site, are the rows of wooden huts for the workmen, with houses 
of stone for their overseers. 

The principal part of the town, how,ever, lies on the right side, 
to the south of the square, with wide and elegant streets and 
spacious stope mansions, inhabited by the merchants, already 
noticed, and the proprietors of mines. In this quarter, top, stand 
the public granary, a public sale-room, a convent, and several 
churches. Log-houses are scarcely to be seen. 

The streets are straight, but unpaved, with log-ways, however, 
at the sides for foot-passengers: the principal street runs paral- 
lel with the river, and is crossed by numerous smaller ones, which 
lead directly to the bank of the Iset, thirty feet lower down. 

There is a military post on the N.W. of the city, formerly in- 
tended to give protection to the inhabitants, but now the soldiers 
are principally occupied in preventing evasion of the tolls, which 
the merchants who visit Irbit, are obliged to pay here, and in look- 
ing after exiled criminals, who pass through the town: contrary to 
the prevailing arrangement in Russia, this garrison is composed 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 

On this side the city is enclosed by a wood of pines; but no 
wide cuttings have been made in it, except on the sides of the 
road leading towards the north. 

At the distance of a verst higher up the river, we came upon 
the rocky borders of the lake, which is of an oblong shape. 
The height of the declivity is no greater here than where the 
river runs through the town ; but it exposes to view perpen- 
dicular seams of chlorite slate, about three inches thick, the 
northerly strike of which is very discernible. 

We had now an opportunity offered us by our friends in Ye- 
katerinburg, of pursuing our journey to Jhe mines, in company 
with Professor Kupfer, of Kasan, and one of the proprietors. 

September 3. — This day being the anniversary of the acces- 
sion of the reigning Emperor, was kept as a religious festival : 
it may be well to explain that the distinction between ecclesias- 
tical and imperial festivals, as observed throughout the Empire, 
lies chiefly in the name. 

As the same ideas prevail, upon thw subject, among the ad- 
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herents of the ancient and modern church, the women of the 
old creed were seen on this occasion dressed as for ordinary wor- 
ship, in their peculiar dark-coloured fatä, thrown over the head, 
and hanging down upon the shoulders. That the name of this 
article of dress cannot be of Sclavonian origin, is rendered more , 
than probable, by the letter with which it begins ; f being only 
found, as an initial, in two or three of their primitives ; and a 
similar usage prevails, particularly among Catholics, in several 
districts of Germany, where this article of dress is called haik^ 
from a Syrian word, as is supposed, by which it was known to 
the Crusaders. 

The in-door dress of these women is the ancient Russian 
sarafan, and a covering for the head, called a kakoshnik, which, 
with its broad and staring border, is not unlike the glory, as it 
is called, which is represented upon the heads of saints. This 
head-dress, which is sometimes almost covered with jewels, is 
worn by married women alone ; while long plaited tresses (kosi) 
remain the distinction of unmarried women, who do not cover the 
head. The dressing and combining of these braids is an occu- 
pation of such importance, on festive occasions, as to be the sub- 
ject of frequent allusion in the popular songs. On the other 
hand, the flowing locks of the young men is quite as much their 
special characteristic in poetic language. In this view of the 
distinctive costumes of the sexes, it is remarkable that the tresses 
of the female are always described as auburn, while the locks of 
the man are invariably black ; as are also the eyebrows of both; 
so that, dark-browed (chernobrovin,) is an epithet constantly ap- 
plied to either sex. Can it be, that this merely indicates the 
hmu ideal formed in the national mind, or, could this difference 
between the sexes really have formerly existed in this race? 

In the public gardens, in the middle of this city, the walks are 
bordered by rows oftall bird-cherry trees (Prunus padus,) which 
are indigenous to this region. The juice, as well as the pulp of 
the berries of this tree, are treated by the Bashkirs in a manner 
which so perfectly illustrates a passage in Herodotus, that I can- 
not do better than give this author's words upon the subject. 
" The fruit resembles a bean (afvawoj,) and has a hard kernel : as 
soon as they are ripe, they are pressed in long leathern bags, and 
the thick and black juice which flows from them is drunk, either 
alone, or mixed with milk; the remaining mass (fpi>|) is kneaded 
into cakes, between the hands,* and used as food.'' 

* Herod, lib. ir. c. 23. This I consider to be the meaning of the Greek 
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It is the custom at Yekaterinburg, as in other Russian towns^ 
that, on every solemn holiday, the principal inhabitants shall at- 
tend the person of highest rank among them to his house, when 
divine service is concluded. This mark of respect v^as, upon 
this occasion, paid to M. Ossipov, the chief overseer of the mines, 
who acknowledged the attention by a public breakfast. 

To M. Ossipov I was afterwards indebted for the loan of a 
boring instrument, from the government stores, which I found 
extremely useful in ascertaining the temperature of the earth in 
various parts of Northern Asia, particularly at Beresov, Tobolsk, 
and Obdorsk. This gentleman was a good systematic geologist ; 
but confessed that he had much difficulty in reconciling the stratifi- 
cation of the Ural with existing theories ; arising from the dis- 
persion of the ores over an extensive space, as well as the extra- 
ordinary richness of many detached metalliferous seams of rock. 

A public ball, given on the evening of this day, and at which 
the dancing was accompanied with appropriate songs,* obliged 
us to defer our excursion till 

September 4. — ^When we started for Nevyansk ; passing, first> 
through a pine-forest, which extends as far as Puishma, whence 
we continued our journey toMostovdya, where* we changed horses. 
This village owes its name to the log-road, or succession of 
bridges,! by which it is approached over a rugged plain, inter- 
sected by little streams and coppices of birch. Notwithstanding 
a fertile soil, the inhabitants hardly trouble themselves with any 
branch of industry, beyond the supply of charcoal for the mines ; 
of which every male peasant is obliged to furnish 100 korobki 
yearly, each containing about 75 cubic feet (English.) By ar- 
rangement among themselves, however, they sometimes engage 
with one another for a pile of wood ready felled, paying 100 roobles 
for one producing 80 korobki ; so that the entire exaction from 
a single peasant amounts to 125 roobles yearly ; from this must 
be deducted the value of the rations, to which the serfs of the 
Crown, as well as of other proprietors, are entitled. 

TtoihaSas (Swtt^iacfi, the word 9t<a<a3v, a dry, flattened fig, having probably 
some connexion with rtaikdfMfj, the flat of the htind ; we detect here the an- 
cient and most simple mode of kneading between the hands. We shall 
see, lower down, how the Kamchadales prepare these *^ TtoXaöat." The 
name of the bishbarmak — five-finger cake — of the Siberian Tatars and 
cognate Mohammedan tribes, has probably a similar derivation. 

* These songs are distingaished in Russia as plyasovie pesni^ dance- 
songs. 

f 3iostj bridge, Russ, 
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From Mostoviya to Shaidurikha, we found the ground strewn 
with sharp fragments of white quartz. Wherever a rivulet ap- 
peared, we saw heaps of this quartz, and green schistose rock 
prepared for washing out the particles of gold which they con- 
tained. The largest of these establishments is situate on the 
road, where it crosses the valley of the Ayat. From hence to 
Nevyansk the larch was ^occasionally seen in the forests : these 
trees are also met with on the southern Ural, at Slatoust. 

The larch is called listvennitsa in Russian, in allusion to the 
arrangement of its acicular leaves,* and is highly valued for its 
power of resisting the effects of moisture, besides possessing 
other properties which its employment upon the Ural has served 
to prove. It is found to produce a high degree of heat,t though 
not a brilliant light. For tile-kilns it is preferable to all other 
sorts of wood, but is never used for charcoal ; partly because, 
when once kindled, the intensity of its heat is too great to be 
checked till all the woody fibre of the pile is consumed; and 
partly because, when charred, it flies before the bellows, and es- 
capes from the furnace : neither is it ever used here in the house, 
on account of the pungent and stupifying qualities of its smoke ; 
nor in rolling out iron plates, for it soils the metal. 

A column of flame from a smelting-house helped to guide us 
to Nevyansk, which we reached at nine in the evening. The 
works at this village belong to the family of Yakovlev ; but, as 
none of the proprietors are resident, we were admitted into their 
ancient seat by their bearded vassals, who conducted us through 
some large and dreary chambers which had not been inhabited 
for more than a century, though still richly and commodiously 
furnished, in the Dutch taste of the reign of Peter the First. 
A few minutes saw us at supper in a corner of the saloon, — our 
table overspread with a variety of good fare and delicious wines, 
— Madeira, Champagne, and Hungarian kinds. This profusion, 
suddenly displayed in a long-deserted abode, had something in 
it sufiiciently startling, even without the presence of the antique 
and grim-looking figures on the walls. 

The assertion which has been frequently made, that this is the 
oldest foundry on the Ural, is positively disproved by a ukase 
of the year ITOlj, preserved in the archives of Tagilsk, which 

* Listy a leaf; and veneUy a crown, Ruzn* 

fin this property the Birch (Betula alba bereza, Russ.j) comes next; 
then the Pinus abies (yel, Russ.}) and last, the P. sylvestris (sosna, 
Rua$.) 
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directs the Yoievod of Yerkhoturie, to despatch all the machi- 
nery and workmen from the imperial foundry ^t Alapayevsk to 
Nevyansk, under the orders of Nikiti Dimidov of Tula. Be- 
fore this period, the Swedish prisoners, taken at Pultava, had 
been employed in constructing a dam across the Neva ; but the 
works had been discontinued, and were not completed till re- 
sumed by the ^'iron-master from Tula.'' This Nikiti Dimidov 
was the ancestor of the present noble Russian family of that 
name. From him the works at Mevyansk passed to Carl Savich 
Yakovlev. 

The prosperity of the mining districts dates from the reign of 
Peter the First, who resigned all the rights of the crown in fa- 
vour of the speculators in their produce ; merely stipulating 
that they should confine their exertions exclusively to promote 
this department of the national resources. Under the govern- 
ment of Catherine, however^ the introduction of fiscal courts 
(Eazennie palati,) appointed to the control of the mining ope- 
rations of the empire, had a marked effect in checking the sup- 
plies of metal : by the enactments of Paul the First, the an- 
cient privileges of the mining interest were so effectually secured, 
as to give to many of the private establishments on the Ural, 
the importance, almost, of independent states. 

The smelting works of Alapayevsk are eighty-five versts E. 
N.E. of Nevyansk, and 100 E. of the nearest point of the ridge 
of the Ural. This distance, however, was not chosen for the first 
attempts at raising productive ore, so much from any difficulties 
attending a nearer approach to the grand range, as from the pe- 
culiar character of the primitive and transition formations in these 
mountains, which exhibit an unusual extent of metalliferous 
strata. 

September 5. — This day being clear and mild, I proceeded to 
make my magnetic observations ; for which I chose a mass of 
rock, just opposite the castle, and from 100 to 150 feet above 
the level of the Neva. This rock consisted of stratified serpen- 
tine, dipping almost perpendicularly to the W. N. W., closely- 
veined with fibrous amianthus, and containing large particles of 
ligneous asbestus, and shaly talc ; and I had chosen it as a much 
more favourable site for mjr purpose,, than the plain below, 
where piles of ores and iron implements might exert a disturbing 
influence on the needle. The result was quite unexpected : the 
quantity of the dip put it beyond a doubt, that the magnet was 
powerfully affected by the presence of the serpentine, which rock 
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had never been suspected of this property before. Analogy, 
upon which we had hitherto learned to place the most implicit 
reliance, gave the inclination of the magnet, at Nev^ansk, nearly 
70°; whereas, our actual observations reduced it to 66° 37' 6y . 
Professor Hansteen, who was conducting his operations on the 
plain below, found it much nearer the normal range. 

This excited my attention ; and I soon discovered that, not 
only protruding masses of the serpentine, but even detached 
fragments, had sufficient effect upon a small magnet, in their 
vicmity, to reverse its direction altogether — the elevated points 
of the rock invariably and distinctly repelling the northern and 
depressed pole; a proof that the distribution of forces in the 
mass of rock was the opposite to that observed in upright rods 
of soft iron, in consequence of the independent action of terres- 
trial magnetism. Though the most careful examination could 
discover no visible traces of any of the ores of iron interspersed 
in its substance, still, there can be little doubt that this metal 
exists, in a state of imperceptible division, throughout the rocky 
mass. The constitution of the rocks of serpentine, found on 
Haidberg in the Fichtelgebirge, and the neighbourhood of War- 
tha, and the Silberberg, seem to strengthen this conclusion ; for 
the beds and veins of pure magnetic iron, which are found at 
particular points of that formation, afford a strong argument for 
its existence in other points, though in a state only appreciable 
by the magnet. The extraordinary accumulations of magnetic, 
and other iron ores, which shoot out towards the eastward, in 
the midst of the micaceous transition formations of the Ural, 
will frequently pass under our notice, as one of the most impor- 
tant objects of the mining operations; still, it is incontestable, 
that, apart from these larger deposits, other minutely dissemi- 
nated, and imperfectly oxydized ores must be incorporated with 
the general mass of the chain ; for, upon washing gold, or plati- 
num, a delicate magnetic property iä always discoverable in these 
metals, after their separation from the talc and greenstone.* 

Nevyansk, as well as all the older establishments of this kind 
in Russia, contrasts strongly with German mill-works, by the 
boldness and simplicity with which water power is applied to 

* The specific amoant of the attractive forces of the serpentine at Ne- 
vyansk will be given in another place. It is at the same time remarkable 
that the rock, which reduced the dip by more than 3°, should have left the 
intensity almost unaffected. I once observed a similar effect produced by 
the Northern Lights at Beresov. 
VOL. I. — 15 
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mechanical purposes: no long water-course is ever dug to raise 
the level, but an entire valley dammed up at once to the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet, from which a gigantic wooden caisson 
conducts the water required to the forges of an entire village at 
once, through lateral spouts. Much natural ingenuity is evinced, 
too, by the manner in which one of the large foundries in this 
vicinity is supplied with water: the roof being so high as to pre- 
vent its direct course to the wheels on one side of the building, 
it is conducted in pipes under the floor, and reascends to a wooden 
tank, from which it plays upon the machinery. 

In the construction of these several conduits, the Russians are 
exceedingly expert. Larch is the wood most commonly em- 
ployed, as it is generally water-tight, under the greatest pressure; 
the edges of the parallelopipedons which they form are cut out 
of the solid piece, so that the joints are on the sides, while the 
entire is held together by massive iron hoops. It is only rarely 
that cast iron pipes are used for water, though very often for 
conveying condensed air, sometimes even a distance of 400 or 
500 feet from the bellows to the furnace. 

The apparent complexity of these conduits as they are laid to 
sypply thesfe two elements of activity and power to the forges, 
produces the impression that all the necessary apparatus and 
machinery had been erected for the works before the moving 
principle had been thought of; and the application of the che- 
mical and mechanical properties of fluids to this purpose had been 
the after thought of some bold and enterprising mind. It is no 
less interesting to find, tooj that some of these contrivances, 
though introduced where their inventors had no clear idea of the 
difiiculties they had to surmount, have been attended with com- 
plete success: thus, for instance, it has been found by experiment 
on one of these pipes above mentioned, that the elasticity of the 
air, immediately on leaving the bellows, is to the same at the 
distance of 420 feet in the pipe, as 83 to 59, a much more fa- 
vourable ratio than was expected ; and this, too, with the disad- 
vantage of sudden variations in the bore,* by which the elas- 
ticity, as communicated by undulation, must have been reduced. 

The ore is procured at a short distance from the furnaces, 
where a shining mass of red iron-stone appears just at the sur- 
face, in a bed of clay, the colour of which varies from green to 
yellow. This bed is cut by a seam of variegated limestone, 

. * By flanges in the inside for the valves« 
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running in the direction of the grand Uralian range^ and in con- 
tact on either side with a somewhat loosely schistose serpentinie: 
two or three openings which have been made upon a northern 
(N. N. W.) offset of this bed have shown no traces of the lime- 
stone. 

The smelting-houses here obtain a supply of ore from Nijnei 
Tagilsk, also of a peculiar sort of magnetic iron-stone. It is 
distinguished by the remarkable prystalline structure of its grains, 
which are agglomerated in irregular dodecahedrons, of the 
diameter of 08 or 1, 5 lines. It is understood to require a sharp 
roasting before it goes into the smelting furnace, otherwise it 
collects into lumps without being reduced ; and layers of unsplit 
pine- wood are usually intermixed with it when roasting. These 
layers are continued, alternating, about every three feet and a half, 
with the layers of ore, which are seven feet thick, till they reach a 
height of thirty-five feet upon a surface of 2500 square feet. A 
cruciform opening is left in the pile of wood for the passage of 
air, and the entire is well secured with a strong framing of tim- 
ber. Whole forests are set apart for this extravagant, and per- 
haps unnecessary, operation; for the magnetic properties displayed 
by the iron, even after this process, prove that the Oxydation 
can, after all, hav^ been but imperfect. 

In the production of the ordinary crude iron, the Tagilsk and 
Nevyansk ores are smelted together, with an admixture of sand 
and ferruginous argile; but Nevyansk is found to offer the best 
material for cannon and balls, as the magnetic iron-stone of 
Tagilsk furnishes a metal too hard for such purposes. In this 
case, the crude iron is smelted a second time with a portion of 
lime. The production of bar-iron^ however, is the most impor- 
tant branch of the iron-founder's occupations. 

Gold is likewise an object of search in this neighbourhood, and 
has been sought with some success. At about two versts from 
the village, the greenstone, which underlies the schistose rock of 
the district, is cut by two veins of quartz. The matrix of these 
veins is the white, soft, granitic formation, which bears the name 
of Beresite on the Ural, and which we shall have farther occasion 
to notice when we come to Beresov, though a full and circum- 
stantial examination of the geological characters of both is still a 
desideratum. The gold is found here, as, well as at Beresov, in 
a brownish ironstone, which occurs, either in crystals, in the off- 
shoots of the quartz veins, or in a state of minute division in the 
contiguous Beresite. 
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This stone had been raised, for some years, bj means of shafts, 
from two to four sa jenes (14 to 28 feet) deep; but this plan is 
now given up for the more profitable one of washing the gold 
from the shivered and decomposing rocks of the environs. In 
some of the dry chasms that traverse the valley of the Neva, for 
instance, a very rich stratum of argillaceous earth is found, con- 
taining scattered fragments of angular quartz and greenstone; 
and, as this is only covered with a thin layer of turf, the gold 
may be reached without difficulty. The many spots of this cha- 
racter, where gold is obtained in the surrounding districts, seems 
to justify the notion entertained here, that the reddish earth, 
which sticks to the wheels of the wagons, on the grand road 
over the Ural, would yield a portion of gold. No platinum has 
yet been discovered at Nevyansk ; but, judging from analogy 
with other places, in the vicinity of which it is found, there can 
be no reasonable doubt of its being some day obtained from the 
disintegrated greenstone. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of Nevyansk, 10,000 in 
number, are serfs, most of them, probably, descendants of exiles 
assigned by the government to the proprietors of the furnaces, 
and all of the ancient church. I give, however, a tradition as to 
their origin, which I learned from the mouths^ of some of the na- 
tives themselves. There is still to be seen, in the vicinity of the 
castle, a tall stone tower, to which the only access is by a de- 
cayed flight of steps. In this tower, the early proprietors of the 
mines are said to have concealed and protected the fugitive 
criminals, whom they also engaged to work in the foundries, 
contrary to the injunctions of the government. In fact, we have 
a somewhat similar event actually recorded in the history of 
Siberia, when Yermak, who was looked upon as a freebooter, 
and his companions were taken in 1580 under the protection of 
the Stroganovs, who had settled upon the Chusovaia. This act 
was angrily resented by the then Tsar, Ivan Vasilievich ; nor 
was it till after the glorious issue of Yermak*s Subsequent expe- 
ditions, that the Tsar could be induced to pardon the contumacy 
of Stroganov and his other rebellious subjects. 

The tradition, however, could not have reference to the 
Brodyagi (vagabonds, from broditSy wander; Russ.^) who were 
more numerous in former times than at present, and who were 
mostly runaway serfs. The astonishing extension of Russia is, 
in a great measure, due to this circumstance ; for when the feudal 
system was but recently introduced, and consequently more irk- 
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some to the republicans of Novgorod, \¥ho had imbibed an irre- 
pressible spirit of adventure, it was not unusual for entire com- 
munities to take refuge from their Kniases and Boyars in the 
surrounding countries, where they hoped to be beyond their 
reach.* 

Most of the serfs, in the private works, seem content with their 
lot ; which may be partly owing to the acknowledged care be- 
stowed upon them by their masters. Notwithstanding the here- 
ditary tenure of their domains, the zavodchiks (proprietors of 
factories,) seem less possessed than the other nobles of Russia, 
with the blind persuasion of a difference in race between them- 
selves and their serfs. Such prejudices appear to be the off- 
spring of indolence alone, and incompatible with a state where 
influence and power is to be maintained by activity and energy. 

Ät four in the morning, the entire of the labouring popula- 
tion, — that is, all males of upwards of twelve years old, — as- 
semble at the office of the works. The women may take a part, 
or not, in their labours, as they think proper. The tasks of the 
day are then assigned them by the overseer (prikashchik;) but 
so that the mastersy in any process, have always the same work 
to execute, while the occupations of the rest may be different 
every day. The lists of the workmen engaged are checked 
over, regularly, by the intendent (upravitel) of the works,- and 
despatched to the proprietor from time to time. The hours of 
labour are from half-past four to eleven in the forenoon, and 
again from twelve to seven in the evening ; and the wages are 
8^ kopeks (less than a penny) a day, or about nine Prussian dol- 
lars per year. Extra labourers, women and girls, receive ten 
kopeks; but boys, only six or eight. Such remuneration would 
be totally inadequate to the incessant labour required, but for the 
rations from the stores of the establishment, to which they are 
entitled besides. 

Following the regulations of similar institutions, which are 
immediately dependent on the crown, the allowance, for a mar- 
ried person, is two poods (80 lbs.) of rye meal per month; this 
is called the Payok. Males, under sixteen, and unmarried 
women, receive only the half of this; an. arrangement which is 
necessarily an inducement to early marriages. The women are 

* Captain F. Lütke, in his '«Four Voyages in the Icy Sea" (Peters- 
burg, 1828.) has shown that the settlement of the Russians at the mouth 
of the Dvina in the eleventh century, and their subsequent discoveries in 
the Icy Ocean, were owing to similar political changes. 

15* 
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often married at seventeen ; sfill a large family of children is so 
rare among them, that five is looked upon as an unusual number. 

Aged persons, when past their work, only receive this allow- 
ance when they have no children. It is also to be observed, 
that, though this Quantity is generally given, still certain draw- 
backs are made, m many inl^tances, from the monthly wages, 
varying accordmg to the price of rye, and the earnings of indi- 
viduals; so that, under unfavourable circumstances, an able 
workman may have but a little more than twenty-two Prussian 
silver groschen (two shillings) per month, to procure all other 
necessaries but meal. According, to the present price of com 
here, this sum is worth fifteen times as much as it would be in 
Germany : and besides, the work-people have the additional ad- 
vantage of buying nearly every article of their consumption, at 
public stores, supplied and conducted upon a system of the most 
judicious disinterestedness. Markets are also held, several times 
m the year, for the sale of eoods made by the free artisans, who 
are under the supervision of a basarnik, or clerk of the market. 

The workmen have each his own house ; and several have 
horses, cows, and other domestic animals besides, for which they 
have the right of taking hay — their only fodder, on the common 
field. At hay-time, the whole population is, unless in very ex- 
traordinary cases, discharged from the factory, and proceed into 
the surrounding woods, where they sometimes remain encamped 
for six weeks. The time allowed by law is only twenty-eight 
days; but, as they are often delayed by the weather, it is com- 
monly found necessary to extend this indulgence. The import 
tance attached to the hay-harvest is owing to the value of the 
services of the horse, both to individuals and to the community 
at large. 

Immediately after the conclusion of this business, in which all 
have an interest, the period of activity for the iron-works re- 
turns-^smelting, forging, and preparing for the exports of the 
ensuing spring. This branch of service, as connected with the 
establishments on the Ural, will be noticed hereafter. 

The free hired artisans prosecute their labours in another de- 
partment—the manufacture of rifles, which find a sale in every 
part of Siberia. The barrels are thoroughly welded, and care- 
fully bored, and rifled ; but too thick for the caliber of the piece. 
The ordinary price charged to the traders is ten roobles each ; 
the locks come from Tula ; but are procured immediately from 
Nijnei Novgorod. 
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T^he people employed in the offices connected with the works, 
receive from 30 to 400 roobles (from 5/. to 60/.) yearly salary. 

The peculiar constitution of the'mining districts precludes much 
direct intercourse with the general government of the country. 
All ordinary matters of dispute, or transgression of the laws, are 
left to the adjudication of the zavodchik, or his bailiff; and it is 
only in extraordinary cases, that reference is made to the Za- 
Todskoi Ispravnik (director of mines,) at Nevyansk. This officer 
is appointed by the central board of mines (gornoe pravlenie) at 
Perm, and is bound to see and report that the yearly produce of 
the^mines is in conformity with the engagements originally en- 
tered into with the government. Each proprietor pays 2'5 
roobles capitation tax for every male employed, besides, com- 
monly, a composition for exemption from military service. In 
cases where the recruits are actually drawn, the wife and future 
children of the recruit are entitled to their freedom. As already 
remarked, the mining population is exclusively Russian. Tfaie 
aborigines, whether Bashkirs or Voguls, have never yet been 
imiuc^d to engage in such labours. The only exception to this 
occurs in the government of Perm, to the west of the Kama, where 
the Finnish branch of the Permyaks, who are nearly allied to 
the Voguls, have formed a permanent settlement, under the family 
of Stroganov. 

One of the relics preserved in the castle of Nevyansk, is the 
carriage in which one of the princes, Gagarin, made a journey 
from St. Petersburg to the Ural, in the time of Peter I. Its 
windows are of mica ; the wheels unusually small, not more than 
three feet diameter; it is considered here a work of extraordinary 
magnificence. The luxurious entertainment, which we received 
at this castle, may be in some measure accounted for by the fact, 
that a very considerable portion of the yearly expenditure of the 
overseer is entered under the bead of " provisions, liquors, con- 
veyance, &c.y for useful friends;" so that the general hospitality 
of these little mercantile principalities, which has now become a 
sort of law, many have originated in speculative attentions to 
travelling merchants. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DEPARTURE FROM NEYTANSE. — FORESTS. — SIBERIAN CEDAR. — ITS NÜTS.— 

HUMBLE TEGETATION. — LAROE-TAILED SHEEP.— >TAGILSE. PRODUCE OF 

THE FURNACES. — OOLD AND LEAD. — ^YARIETIES OF CRUDE IRON.^-COPPBS 
WITH IR0N.^LACKERINO AND PAINTING.— CLIFF OF IRON ORB.— GREAT 
MINERAL WEALTH. — INCREASED TEMPERATURE OF THE WELLS. — IMPORT- 
ANCE OF THIS PHENOMENON. — ORIGIN OF THE METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS.-» 
TWOFOLD SUBMERSION. — THE WOODS OF THE DIMIDOT FAMILT. — CLIMATE 
OF TAGILSK. 

At four in the afternoon, we left Nevyansk for Nijnei Tagilsk^ 
Every trace of active life disappears immediately after leaving 
the town ; but still, the preservation of the monotonous gloomy 
woods, through which we travelled for fifty versts, is an indis- 
pensable condition of the thriving existence of the miners. The 
pine (P. sylvestris) and larch were predominant; though tower^ 
ing birch-trees were frequently seen, and when about midway 
we observed, too, for the first time, the Pinus cembra, the Arve 
of the Swiss, which, under the name of Siberian cedar, is an ob- 
ject of no little pride to the Asiatic Russians. It is quite un- 
known on the southern Ural, nor, westward of our present meri- 
dian, is it ever met with in the north. Here, at 800 feet above 
the sea, we are struck with the sudden re-appearance of a family 
of trees, which are found on the Swiss Alps at an elevation 
varying from 4000 to 7000 feet, and no vestiges of which arc 
observable between those mountains and the eastern slope of the 
Ural. From this line, onwards, we find them flourishing in such 
size and beauty, as to deem it almost superfluous to inquire after 
their native place; but, on the borders of these two widely- 
separated districts of their naturalization, the enigma of the dis- 
semination of organic tribes presents itself, in all its glaring per- 
plexity. Let us assign the first individuals of the Pinus cembra 
to Siberia or Switzerland, as we will, the mystery still remains, 
how successive colonies of the family could have spread across 
countries, apparently as fatal to their existence as water is to land 
animals. The absence of certain classes of vegetation is more plau- 
sibly accounted for than their presence, in certain regions ; but this 
only renders their dispersion across countries, which now form 
a barrier to their continuity, a more embarrassing speculation. 
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We bad already noticed large quantities of small cembra nuts 
in European Russia, and observed their close resemblance to the 
pistachio nut. Both these seeds have nearly the same size and 
form ; except that the husk of the former is less smooth, and 
scarcely to be separated from the brown rind of the external 
scales of the kernel, which has nearly the same äavour in both; 
but the cuticle in the northern fruit contains a resinous juice, 
while it has a fine balsamic character in the Bokharian nut. 
The passion for these oily nuts is so great, even here, as almost 
to endanger the future existence of the plantations ; a pood of 
them is often sold for only twenty kopeks ; and even trees are 
sometimes cut down merely for the sake of the fruit. 

It is only owing to their fortuitous exemption from drying 
winds, that these countries have been preserved from. the con- 
tinual diminution of the fertile portion of the soil, which has 
caused so much consternation in the Swiss mountains during the 
last few years. In that country, the tendency of the mountain 
air to promote the decomposition of vegetable matter is remark- 
ably limited; while here, on the contrary, this process is al- 
ways going on with striking rapidity, as well in the mineral as 
in the vegetable kingdom ; so that even the very beds of yellow 
clay, which separate the strata of micaceous and argillaceous 
rock, are evidently the result of atmospheric influence. The 
decaying vegetation becomes thus converted into a fertilizing 
mould, which is spread over the surface of the land by the action 
of the rains or streams. The germs of future plants, too, are 
readily detained by the mineral debris, on the plains, which, on 
account of their low temperature, check the evaporation of the 
moisture supplied by the atmosphere. The hollows in the 
marshes become rapidly overspread with a matted covering of 
the Ledum palustre, Andromeda polifolia, and A. calyculata.* 
Yet the alpine rose never makes its appearance here ; although 
the temperature, congenial' to the Finns cembra, is that in which 
many varieties of Rhododendron flourish. 

In the middle of the forest, just before reaching Shaitansk— 
the only open spot on this day's journey — we came up with a 
flock of sheep, tended by a Russian shepherd on horseback. 
They had extraordinary thick tails, without any hair on the end ; 

♦The Arbutus alpina. (Arctostaphylus alpina, Kunth^) too, is, accord- 
ing to the elder Gemlin, seen in the district of Verkhoturie. I discovered 
It afterwards myself on the slope of the Marekan mountain, near the 
Bhore of the Sea of Okhotsk^ Jan. 27, 1829. 
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crooked horns, lying close to the head^ and long pendent ears: 
their direct descent from the fat-tailed Kirgisian sheep was not 
to he mistaken ; though the peculiarities of this race are never 
found permanent in their original purity here. The scanty and 
bitter herbage of the steppes seem so essential to their charac- 
teristic conformation, that even the Kirgisian sheep introduced 
into the districts of Orenburg, south of the Ural, lose the deve- 
lopment of the tail, after a few generations. They are said to 
degenerate less rapidly among the nomadic Bashkirs^ more re- 
mote from the mountains. 

On the west, during the day's journey, there was observable 
a rapid elevation of the country. Continuous rock was of fre- 
quent occurrence, with hornblend and feldspath succeeding the 
serpentine of Nevyansk ; the two constituents of this rock ap- 
peared, at first, imbedded together in large crystals, forming true 
syenite-porphyry; next, more intimately blended in greenstone: 
and, lastly, running into schistose greenstone, at N. Tagilsk. 
Southward of Shaitansk a granular quartz rock, with scales of 
green mica, is frequently met with, and seems to form the line of 
separation between the porphyry and schistose greenstone. 

This range of heights separates the high road from the river 
Tagil, on the west, which runs parallel to it, in a north-westerly 
direction. At Shaitansk, the valley of the river opens to the S. 
W. ; and, on the opposite side, it is joined by the Cherna, which 
enters it by a chasm which extends also through the hills, on the 
right. It was on the crest of these hills, near the head of the 
chasm, that we afterwards discovered a very productive bed of 
grains of platinum. The rising grounds, bounding the valley of 
the Tagil, sink gradually down to the river, forming, not a dis- 
ruption of the adjacent rocks, but merely a depression in their 
stratification; as is proved by the dip of the formations on either 
side. 

September 6 and 7. — As there was no member of the proprie- 
tor's family resident at Tagilsk, we were obliged to solicit the 
hospitality of M. Shvetzov, the agent of the mines, by whom we 
were received with every mark of attention. The smelting fur- 
naces, with their dependencies, occupy a space of five square 
versts. . A stone church, and the residence of the proprietor, stand 
on a small eminence of greenstone; while the forges and dwell- 
ings of the workmen extend from the river to the foot of a hill, 
on the westward, called Fox Hill (lisaya gorä.) 

Both copper and iron are worked at Tagilsk. Besides this 
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establishment, there are eight others in the district, belonging to 
the family of Dimidov, who own altogether six smelting furnaces, 
and numerous forges. 

The several factories are under one central direction. The 
ores are roasted here, before smelting, as at Nevyansk, though 
consisting principally of magnetic ore and brown ironstone, with 
occasionally a slight admixture of iron pyrites. The furnaces 
will sometimes contain 800,000 poods each ; and, as one cubic 
sajene of pine wood is required for 4000 poods of ore, the tem- 
perature of the mass, in the operation of roasting, may be cal- 
culated to be raised to 2340° R.,* but as, even then, the ore 
remains decidedly magnetic, it must be presumed that the actual 
heat is never so high. The experiment, upon a small scale, has 
shown that the magnetic properties of iron-stone are less easily 
destroyed by heat than those of steel ; still, as 320° R. produces 
a loss of two-tenths of its intensity, it would follow, that at the 
temperature it might possibly reach in the furnace, all traces of 
magnetism would disappear. 

In the south Ural works, heat is economized by passing the 
flame, issuing from the smelting furnace, over the horizontal layers 
of the ore, as prepared for roasting: it is then conducted through 
a chimney, of perhaps thirty feet in height, on which it deposits 
the minute particles of ore carried off by the revolving column of 
smoke, in spiral ridges, which have a most illusive resemblance to 
the tubular haematite found in nature, and furnishes another in- 
stance of the analogy between the products of the smelting houses 
and several fossils deposited upon open fissures in the earth. 

The proportion of the magnetic to the brown iron ore, as used 
here for gun-casting, is five to four; while crude iron for other 
purposes is smelted from the pure magnetic ore, and receives, 
besides, the twentieth of its weight of fusible spath, from the 
west of the Ural. The average daily produce of metal from each 
furnace is about 17,500 lbs. (Prussian,) or fifty-three hundredths 
of the entire ore used. The furnaces are about thirty-five feet 
high, and fourteen in diameter, at the widest part. 

The stones for the lining of the furnaces throughout the 
northern Ural, are got at the mouth of the river Rezh, 140 
versts east of Tagilsk. The range of hills, where they are quar- 
ried, bears the name of Tochilnaya Gorä or, Grindstone Moun- 

* That is assuming the specific heat of magnetic iron at 0*16 of that 
of water, and that the heat communicated to a like weight of water is 
2880 R. 
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tains, and is divided into as many compartments as there are 
mining works. The stone consists of exceedingly compact 
granular quartz, with greenish micaceous plates, on the inter- 
stices of which a beautiful crop of crystals of Chromate of lead is 
seen to shoot. 

This hill (the Tochilnaya) seems to throw considerable light on 
the conditions under which the red ores of lead and native gold 
are met with on the Ural. We shall find hereafter, that at 
Beresov, the brown iron ore, which contains the grains of gold, 
is only to be found where seams of quartz (enclosing the lead 
ore) have burst through the micaceous transition masses of the 
hills. Now, here, as well as at Beresov, the gold would seem 
to exist only in the mica where it adjoins the seams ; while the 
lead ore, on the contrary, is confined to the middle of the quart- 
zose ridge; for, in the present case, the micaceous formation 
seems, with the exception of a few plates of chlorite, to have been 
completely displaced by the quartz ; and, accordingly, while the 
lead is abundant, the gold is totally absent. 

Three varieties of crude iron are distinguished on the Ural, 
the speloi, or ripe, full of granitic dross, that will swim sometimes 
on water, but containing whitish crystalline solid masses, almost 
analogous to the fibrous hornblend,or the stahlschlacke of Ben- 
droff, on the Rhine. The tretntshok, or middle quality, which is 
produced from the pure magnetic ores ; and the white, nearly 
free from coal dross, which first runs off from the furnace, and 
is here called zhestokoi, brittle, properly ' churlish ' iron. 

The construction of the bellows, for the furnaces here, fur- 
nishes another proof of Russian contempt for the mechanical dif- 
ficulties that embarrass even the well provided artisans of Europe. 
The bellows are almost wholly of lime wood, and perfectly air 
tight ; their form is cylindrical, and, by means of a valve open- 
ing inwards, both on the upper and lower side, a continual cur- 
rent of air is maintained. Though cast iron cylinders have been 
substituted, at great expense, by the government, in the works 
at Verkhnei Turinsk, the old apparatus still continues to be used 
simultaneously with the new. 

The cupel-furnaces used here for re-smelting the crude iron, 
are in the shape of a barrel, having an outside case of thin iron 
plates, and a lining of quartz; they are loosely supported on a 
bed, that can be removed at one end ; so that the metal is easily 
run off. 

The making of iron plates is carried to great perfection. The 
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rollere tföed are not formed ty the lathe, but cast at once with 
the requisite smoothness and regularity, in moulds rubbed over 
with graphite, which are bored at Verkhnei Turinsk. 

While the plates are undergoing the operation of rolling out, 
particular care is taken that the edges be kept free from ^aps, by 
paring them with large shears. They are then placed m layers 
of twelre or twenty, on an ingeniously contrived moving bench, 
which passes them to and fro under a hammer of forty poods 
weight, by which both sides are alternately exposed to its action, 
while a man carefully brushes off the scales that are continually 
produced on the öurfece. Copper has become of much greatet 
importance, since the Russians have adopted it as sheathmg for 
their ships. The black iron sheets hare been long applied to the 
manufacture of a great variety of utensils, besides being used 
in covering the rocrfs of houses, as^ the excellent quality of the 
metal enables it to assume any degree of tenuity. Pfates one 
arshine (38 inches) in breadth, and two in length, will sometimes 
weigh not more than 2 J lbs.* The parings from the edges were 
formerly worked up into Uklad steel, as it is called, but are now 
mixed with half their weight of charcoal, and converted into bar 
iron : this is a saving of a tenth of the iron, so that the entire 
loss in the production of sheet iron is only -^V^ to -j^y^. The 
sheets tesed for covering houses usually measure two square 
arsbines. 

In the copper ores, the pure oxydes predominate greatly above 
the sulphurets, and are here, as well as on the southern Ural, 
distinguished by an intimate admixture with iron ores. 

The produce of the Wast-fumaces, where the copper ores are 
smelted with an addition of lime, clay, and copper dross, separates 
into two distinct metallic beds; whereof the lower deposit con- 
sists of red copper with a slight impregnation of iron, while the 
upper is a highly carburetted iroö of a reddish-gray colour, a tinge 
derived fi*om a very small quantity of copper which it retains : it 
is called mednoi chugun, or coppery cast-iron, in the Ural. Taking 
1000 parts of the chlorite employed, the product may be esti- 
mated at 6*4 parts of red copper, and 72 of coppery iron, which 
may yield 11.4 parts more; so that the entire amount of the 
copper will be about 1.8 per cent. About half this quantity is 
found to run off into the dross which floats upon the produce of 
the first smelting. The practice here, as well as in the other 

* This would give a thickDees of about 0*057 lines. ^ 
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works, is to add this to what is smelted in the succeeding charges, 
or to the copper and iron, at subsequent stages of the operations 
which they undergo at the forges. 

As the results of experiments made upon a small scale would 
seem to prove that iron is incapable of entering into chemical 
union with copper, it may be worth while to direct our attention 
to the phenomena presented in the smelting-houses ; for it is easy 
to produce such a perfect separation of the two layers of molten 
metal already mentioned, by artificial cooling, as to show that 
the probability is more in favour of two different states of com- 
bination than of a mechanical mixture of them.* It is only 
after, perhaps, ten smeltings, that it is possible to separate the 
iron in a state of dross, and collect the pure copper at the bot- 
tom of the furnace. To these difficulties is to be referred, like- 
wise, the additional one that, when the ores are too suddenly 
heated in the furnace, the greater part of the copper will fre- 
quently escape, and deposits itself in fine metallic dust at a con- 
siderable distance. 

Upon a comparison of the processes employed for the reduc- 
tion of iron and copper here, we find ourselves surprised into the 
conviction, that the earliest attempts of the natives must have 
been directed to the apparently difficult task of obtaining the 
copper; for were the ores heretofore, as now, brought into a 
perfect state of fusion, it would appear to be impossible to effect 
the separation of the copper, without being struck by the pre- 
sence of a preponderating quantity of iron. Yet nothing but 
masses of pure copper were found about the smelting-works of 
the aborigines of the Ural — the Chudes, as thev are called by 
the Russians. An old shaft, however, still well secured with 
wood-work, which was discovered near Gumeshevsk, on the west- 
ern slope of the chain, and the greater purity of the copper ore 
formerly raised there, may throw some light upon this problem. 
Perhaps the same special phenomenon, of greater purity in the 

'^ It is not easy to determine the quantity of copper contained in the 
coppery cast iron, as the refuse of former smeltings is added to the succeed- 
ing. The analysis of M. Helm (at Yekaterinburg) gives — 

Iron - - - 66*76 parts. 

Copper - - - 22-25 do. 

Earthy matter - 8-00 do. 

Charcoal . - 300 do. 

100-00 
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pre, may apply to other places also, which are known to have 
flourished in by-gone days of Siberian enterprise. 

Another important branch of industrial operations at Tagilsk, 
is the lackering of iron plates with a composition capable of re- 
sisting the action of boiling water, a process probably derived 
from the intercourse long maintained by the Siberians with the 
Chinese. Articles of every kind are so commonly manufactured 
of this ware, that it has become almost indispensable in the com- 
pletion of the furniture of a Russian household. The painting 
of this species of manufacture has been entirely left to unin- 
structed native artists ; and some individuals of undoubted talent 
have appeared among them, so that the wares, made at Tagilsk, 
have been sent to Slatoust, 400 versts distant, to two eminent 
painters there, Boyarchikov and Bushuyev, and then returned to 
Tagilsk, to be relackered. There is a factory of similar reputa- 
tion at Yekaterinburg; but the superiority of the iron secures a 
preference for Tagilsk. 

Latterly, the proprietors of the mines have turned their atten- 
tion to the further development of this art; and have sent some 
of their workmen into Europe, to improve themselves in drawing 
and painting. Some have already returned from Italy, suffi- 
ciently qualified to undertake the instruction of their country- 
men, in the school of arts, at Tagilsk. Well chosen national 
subjects render the designs of some of them peculiarly interest- 
ing. One of these is a portrait of Yermak, supposed to be 
taken just upon the successful termination of his great enter- 
prise; he wears the fatal coat of golden mail presented to him 
by the Tsar, on- the news of his first victory, and which soon 
after proved the cause of his death, in the Irtuish, into which he 
fell, and sank under its weight. Nikiti Dimidov, the founder of 
the prosperity of the Ural, is a favourite subject of artistic la- 
bours. His features represent the man of enterprise and reso- 
lution ; his want of hair may be owing to the cares of a long 
and anxious life, or to the then universal fashion of shaving the 
head ; while the sturdy staff which he bears announces the un- 
tiring explorer of the mountain. The represcfntation, too, of a 
hermit's cave, on the banks of the Irtuish, near Tobolsk, has 
its value, in affording a view of this remarkable city, in a state 
of which no traces exist at the present day. Through the hands 
of these^artists alone, can the varied stores of information deri- 
vable from the ethnographical and natural features of Siberia, be 
disseminated over the west of Europe. 
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About a verst eastward from the factories, we come to the foot 
of a steep ridge of rock^ 300 feet high, and stretching about 
three versts to the north. This rock, which is merely one mass 
of iron ore, furnishes an inexhaustible supply to the furnaces of 
Nevyansk, as well as Tagilsk. The abrupt declivity, which 
bounds it on the west, is partly the result of human labour, for 
ever since 1720, it is here that the ores for the use of the works 
of the Dimidovs and Yakovlevs have been raised from a sort of 
simple quarry, which is sunk as far below the level of the adja- 
cent plain as a common pump can discharge the water. A limit 
is, however, set to the progress of the workmen, from the western 
slope towards the heart of this gigantic block of ore ; for, as we 
proceed eastward, the brown ironstone, which forms the outer 
soft covering of the hill, passes, by imperceptible gradation, into 
the gritty magnetic ore, which furnishes the richest and most 
valuable crude iron. Now, this ore attains such a degree of 
hardness, where it approaches the core of the mine, as to resist 
the miners' tools, and even to preclude the posedUlity of blasting 
.with powder, as the produce of ore is found insufficient to comr 
pensate the destruction of the boring instruments. 

Judging by the direction of the seam, this mass must form a 
part of the system worked at Nevyansk ; though it is much poorer 
there, where it is enclosed in micaceous rock ; and much more 
productive when appearing contiguous to a crystalline porphyritic 
greenstone, as here, and m its more northerly offsets. As we 
remove westward, from the skirts of this colossal accumulation 
of ore, over the plain, we first find the surface overspread with 
nodes of pulverulent brown ochre; and lastly follows a uniform 
coloured micaceous bed. The wealth, lying hid far below these 
unpromising external features, was unsuspected till 1813. No- 
thing but iron ore was known then, in Tagilsk; while now, a 
dense population is actively employed in raising and transporting 
copper ore. A scientific and well-regulated system of mining is 
now pursued there with success. 

The ore is obtained by ankiog shafts to the depth of about 
200 feet, the water being conducted to a well from which it is 
pumped through a distinct shaft. None but women are engaged 
in the carriage of the ores above ground ; while the working of 
the mine below is left exclusively to the men. The pumps were 
worked at first by an overshot water-wheel of 35 feet diameter» 
which is now replaced by a steam-engine. 

The water in the wells, at 196 feet, luid a uniform tanpera- 
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ture of 3° 90' R. There was an evident increase of temperature 
in the lower strata of rock; and, by comparisons made with the 
superior earthy strata, the increase was shown to be 1^ R. for 
every 112 feet. The incontestable evidence afforded by mining 
operations, of the existence of some source of heat in the interior 
of the earth, has only been duly appreciated within the last few 
years. Localities, favourable for observations on this subject, 
had hitherto presented themselves only in the temperate latitudes 
of Europe, or else between the tropics, in America ; so that the 
present observations were the more desirable in support of the 
universality of the phenomena favouring that conclusion. From 
another point of view, also, it was agreeable to discover here, 
that the deeper-lying strata of rock exceed in temperature those 
at the surface ; and that those climates which, from meteorolo- 
gical constitution, are more sparingly supplied with atmospheric 
heat than Europe in general, are yet not without subterranean 
sources of it. 

When it was first reported by credible eye-witnesses that, at 
a moderate depth, the earth was found. frozen all the year round 
in Siberia, the philosophers of Europe accused the narrators of 
giving way to delusion. The temperature of our planet was 
then thought to be influenced by atmospheric causes alone, and 
where these were not sufficient to thaw in summer the outer sur- 
face of the ground, it was supposed that its interior must have 
a temperature equally low. To the natural repugnance that men 
felt at the idea that they were the inhabitants of a ball of ice, 
thawed only on a limited portion of its surface, came also the 
scientific objection, that ice had never been known to form at 
the bottom of the sea. The assertions of the Siberian travellers 
were thus met by an attempt to show the various absurd con- 
clusions to which they led ; and it cannot therefore be unimpor- 
tant, if along with the proofs of the fact of perpetually frozen 
ground, which we shall adduce hereafter, we bring forward also 
some confirmation of the alleviating circumstance of an internal 
source of heat. Though, as will be shown hereafter, it must be 
admitted that the natives of Yakutsk gather their corn from 
strata of eternal ice, which are never thawed more than 3| feet 
deep, it may, nevertheless, be satisfactory to many to learn that 
these frozen beds cannot extend beyond 630 feet downwards, and 
that at the depth of 24,500 feet in their climate, we might expect 
a temperature equal to that of boiling lead, with the same cer- 
tainty as at 24^000 in Europe. 
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The rock in these mines is of very singular quality; it is a 
mica, of so little coherence, that the water as it soaks through it 
reduces it to a soft paste, and it is only by careful, lining of the 

¥illeries and shafts that they are prevented from bursting in. 
he only firm portions of this rock are the nodules of copper ore. 
Confused masses of crystals, malachite, with calcareous spar, blue 
carbonate of copper, and copper ochre, lie scattered in the yel- 
lowish-white mica, where they are enclosed in chlorite containing 
copper and iron. We frequently saw the malachite distmct and 
pure, but not of that great size or purity in which it occurs in 
the copper mines belonging to the family of Turcheninoy, at Gii- 
meshevsk, pear Poley£, on the western slope of the Ural, in 
latitude 56^ 5f. Copper pyrites is just as rare here as iron py- 
rites in the magnetic iron. It is a remarkable circumstance too, 
that the copper ores are separated from the iron rock by a bar- 
rier of soil exceedingly^ poor in ores: there is also a no less 
striking difference in their horizontal distribution. The iron ores 
are collected chiefly at the surface, where they even exist in a 
distinct mass, their exterior layers being more oxydized than the 
interior, but never exceeding them in compactness. 

In both points of view the copper ores present the reverse of 
this. There is nothing more than a few scales of solid copper, 
or little fragments of copper-ochre in the upper part of the seams 
to tell of the mineral riches lying below; nor is it till we have 
proceeded some way downwards that we meet with the oxydized 
ores amassed in extensive beds. A similar instance of the simul- 
taneous appearance of the two metals occurs at Slatoust; while 
the copper mines of Miask in 54^5^ N. lat.,like those now under 
consideration, lie on the eastern slope of the Ural, on the line 
which, in that part of the chain, is noted for the richest accu- 
mulations of iron. The appearance of iron ores, however, con- 
temporaneously with the copper of the transition formations of 
the Ural, must not be taken as an absolute rule; for the richest 
veins of malachite are found in the calcareous hills near Gu- 
meshevsk, at a distance from the magnetic iron ores, on the 
western slope of the Ural, and thirty versts from the water par- 
tition. 

The copper sandstone deposited subsequently to the formation 
of the metalliferous rode, and which we have already noticed as 
existing to such an extent below the plain to the westward of the 
Suilva, affords such a uniform and steady supply of ore, that, for 
a long time, no one t}iought it wo^th while tq explore the f§- 
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sources of the uplands. The points where these ores t^ere ori- 
ginally raised, present us with the most indubitable evidence, that 
the thin horizontal seams of metal must have been quietly de- 
posited in the bottom of a broad basin, simultaneously with the 
debris of the mountains, as well as with the stems of trees^ partly 
charred, and partly petrified« 

A doaer examination of the constitution of these stratified 
formations indicates that the conglomerated rocky fragments, of 
which they consist, must have been carried down from the Ural: 
the bands of copper by which they are traversed are proved to 
have the same origin, by the veins filled with copper which have 
been recently opened in the central range of those mountains. 

We now trace the si^ificant analogy between the stratified 
formations on the west side of the Ural, and the beds of disin* 
tegrated rocky particles which contain the gold and platinum 
found in the vicinity. But the sinülarity of their geognostic com- 
position is likewise attended by some widely distinct character- 
istics. The copper veins in the transition rocks — ^the partial de- 
struction of which gave origin to the metallic deposit m the dis^ 
persed strata — are here found in great abundance; while intact 
sources of the scattered particles of gold are much more rare, and 
there is scarcely a trace of platinum in its original position. Not^ 
withstanding the enormous extent of the bed of conglomerate, 
and the regularity of its supply of copper, it can yet hardly bear 
a comparison as to productiveness with the original mountain 
stores; while, on the contrary, the same formation yields a more 
abundant harvest of the noble metals than, might be expected 
from the presumed extent of their original reservoirs. 

The features, by which a two-fold submersion, the one depo- 
siting the copper ores, the other the noble metals, is recognised, 
are more distinctive still. Where the sediment containing the 
copper was deposited, the waters must have been quietly col- 
lected into a basin 100,000 square miles in extent. The steep 
barrier of Alpine limestone and older stratified gypsum, which 
rises above the plain, shows the limit of these deposits; which, 
though derived from the mountain range, seems never to have 
rested upon its sides, nor on the rocks, of which the detritus once 
formed a part. But in the other case, the strata wherein the 

irold and platinum are found, are diffused over wide valleys and 
evels, immediately contiguous to the metalliferous rocks from 
which they have been swept, often bearing evident traces of local 
inundations, such as are sometimes witnessed in the present day, 
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from the accidental damming up^ and sudden discharge of, Alpine 
waters. 

The rocky fragments of which these deposits are composed, 
assume forms as obviously dissimilar as the mode of their pro* 
duction. In the copper conglomerate they are invariably smaller 
and rounder than in the beds where the nobler metals exist; the 
slow subsidence of the triturated particles of the former favouring 
their aggregation into solid sandstone, while the larger fragments 
composing the latter, are rolled together in irregular heaps, as 
they might be found in the channel of a rapid stream. 

There are no scientific means adopted in these copper mines 
for the renewal and purification of thb vitiated air ; the work* 
men are merely directed to return to the surface as soon as they 
observe their lights affected. These lights are small tallow 
candles, with an admixture of charcoal dust, which is found to 
increase the intensity of the light. 

The miners are under the same regulations, here, as at Ne- 
vyansk; except that they have twenty-five kopeks additional 
per day, instead of meal. 

The principal station for washing the gold, which, as well as 
platinum, is plentiful in some localities, is near the water-parti- 
tion of the mountain, at the pass already described (p. 178.) 
The grains are found among blocks of porphyritic greenstone; 
but the white fragments of quartz, which were considered in- 
dicative of the presence of gold in the micaceous rocks, are want- 
ing here. 

The woods of the Dimidov family, so essential to the work- 
ing of the furnaces, occupy an extent of 11,500 square versts, 
and are so thick that the wood-men can hardly swing their axes: 
elks are to be found in them, as the antlers frequently met with' 
testify. 

We had to-day an opportunity of making some observations 
on the changes which the temperature may undergo^ four feet 
below the surface. A thermometer, sunk four feet m a stratum 
of clay, gave -f 6-33° R. for the temperature of this day ; and 
we had thus one of the terms, the complete series of which ex- 
presses the periodic temperature of the place. Now, Fourier 
has shown that, for the same depth at different places, the range 
of greatest variation of temperature is proportional to the ex- 
treme alternations of the air above ; and we know, too, from 
the experiments of Ferguson, that at different depths in the same 
place, the conducting power of the upper strata of the ground is 
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sui&dent to establish a mutual relation between tlie cfaasges of 

the temperature of the air and earth. This empirical attempt 
would^ therefore, afford some insight into the local conditions of 
the earth's temperature, were we to take into our calculations, 
likewise, that the change from the coldest to the warmest nK)nth, 
is for Tagilsk, 31° R. The mean temperature there is -f 2-36°R. 
At the depth of four feet below the surface, the rariations for 
the year, extend to 3-98*^ above and below the mean value — the 
ground being frozen at the depth specified, from the 16th of 
January to the 3d of May; while, on the other hand, from the 
15th of July to the 15th of November, the heat oscillates be- 
tween +4° and + 6*34° R, The climate may, consequently, be 
sufficiently favourable for the growth of sumtmer and autumnal 
plants ; though, from March to June, those cmly can exist whieh 
are found to thrive beyond the snow limit on the upper Alps. 
As for the forest trees, it faas^been proved, that the frost never 
penetrates beyond 5*6 feet into the earth ; so that the extremities 
of their roots may shoot below the frozen soil: though recent in- 
quiries have demonstrated, that the larch and the arve (Fmus 
cembra) flourish even where the ground is perpetually frozen. 
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PLATINUM BEDS. 

The following day, at four in the afternoon, we started w 
our progress towards the north, and, passing through the village 
of Laya, twenty-eight versts from Tagilsk, and round which the 
forests are cut down and tillage introduced, we reached, at the 
end of another twenty versts, Kushva, very agreeably situate 
among rocky heights. 

September 8. — A line running parallel with the general range 
of the Ural, would nearly unite Kushva with Nijnei Tagibk, and 
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Nevyansk ; while the level of the valleys continues nearly at the 
same absolute height, from Yekaterinburg to this point — the river 
adjacent to the town being about 910 feet above the sea. The 
same geological systems exist here as at those two places ; but 
all detached masses of rock rise to a greater height, and deeper 
valleys divide the several formations^ as^ for instance, the crystal- 
line greenstone from the iron. 

The hills are covered with thick forests, principally of pine, 
but with this peculiarity, that different varieties — Pinus sylvesr 
tris, abies, larix, cembra, and pichta, are intermingled as in an 
artificial park. 

Through the politeness of the officers resident here, we enjoyed 
every facility in the inspection of the works ; and the examination 
of the iron mines in the district seemed to demand our attention 
in the first place. Kushva, Turinsk, Serebryanska, and Baran- 
ska, are known as the Blagodat works, from the Blagodat,*' a 
remarkable mountain, whence they draw their supplies of ore. 
As magnetic investigations formed the purpose of our journey, 
this far celebrated magnetic accumulation was naturally an ob- 
ject of interest; so, following a wide and well kept road, which 
is afterwards continued to Serebryanska, and the navigable river 
Chusovaia, we proceeded on our way to the Blagodat. After 
passing a gentle line of hills, which terminate rather abruptly 
on the left of the road, we found them, further off, running into 
a line of sharp pinnacles of the hardest greenstone, having much 
the appearance of basalt, and taking a direction N. N. W. 
Thin plates, and, in some instances, almond-like ganglions of 
feldspath, and scattered crystals of augite, are found in its mass.f 

The summits of these hills are clothed with a luxuriant growth 
of pine, forming a striking contrast with the two rugged naked 
peaks of the Blagodat, which rise out of the plain a little beyond: 
a wooden bridge, which spans the cleft between them, and ap- 
pears to hang in air, gives a further picturesque effect to its out- 
line. The lower and western eminence is ascended by a flight 
of narrow steps cut in the rock, whence we pass by the bridge 
to an elegant stone chapel on the other hill. 

The concealed treasures of this district must have been known 
to the earliest inhabitants, though the latter were unable to avail 

* From blagodate, blessing or benefit, Russ, 

f The specific gravity of the Kushva greenstone 1 found to vary from 
2.973 to 2.933, the density of water, at a temperature of 12° R., being 
taken as unity. 
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themselves of them; for the Chudish mines, as they are called, 
some of which are scattered as far as the Chusovaia, weie looked 
upon by the natives, af the time of the Russian immigration, as 
works of unknown origin. 

The legend is, that about the beginnmg of the 18th century, 
one of the Y oguls, Stepan Chuj)nin by name, communicated the 
existence of an iron mountain at Kusbva, to one of the proprie- 
tors of the mines further south. The result was, an immediate 
irruption of Russian mining adventurers, which proved so un- 
welcome to the Voguls, that they burned their communicative 
country maq, alive, on the Blagodat; and, as an expiation of this 
act of cruelty, the chapel was erected on the spot. 

On the S. and S. W., about 200 feet lower, we saw a line of 
rocks, glittering with particles of meta], and pierced in every 
direction by shafts. Wooden* trams are laid down here, to faci- 
litate the removal of the ore. 

Neither the greenstone hills on the east, nor those which 
bounded the prospect in the remote west, rose much above the 
actual horizon of our position: not so in the direction of 25° N. 
7^ W., where, in the line of strike of the iron mountains, the 
towering peak of Eachkanar rose high above us. 

The rock on which we stood was composed of flesh-coloured 
feldspath, and bright black magnetic iron. In rare cases the 
ore had settled into glandular concretions of octahedrons, about 
an mch in diameter; but, for the most part, the constituents of 
the mass were incorporated so as to have a coarse-grained grani- 
tic appearance. Besides these, a bright yellow fossil, in delicate 
short needles, like fibrous epidote, had collected between the 
crystals of feldspath. The variety of colour in this rock, as well 
as the play of light upon its surface, when polished, render it 
peculiarly adapted for cutting; and blocks of it may be obtained 
of any size. This part is not used in the furnaces, but only the 
strata at the western foot of the hill, which consist of a purer 
and le^s contaminated ore. 

The horizontal magnetic influence of the Blagodat was not to 
be reduced to any law. A well-poised needle, at five feet from 
the surface, was mfinitely more affected by its mass than by that 
of the earth gener^illy; yet so capriciously, that it was only ne- 
cessary to move the instrument a few steps to produce directly 
opposite effects. Still more, when the needle was brought down 
to the surface, the change of position, of even a few inches, would 
so completely reverse its direction, that it was evident that every 
group of crystals had its own individual centre of attraction. 
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The he^ht of this hill \ra8 aboHt 450 feet above the plam of 
Kushra, and 200 above the purer masses of ore contiguous to it, 
on the S. and S. £• The soUd magnetic ores 9re, m some in- 
stances, V7orked by powder-blastine, sometimes bj wedging; bat 
there are some seams of ore, isolated in the surrounding clay-rock, 
winch are always found oxydizedj and the little Blagodat, which 
contains some scattered beds of brown iron ore, is a micaceous 
greenstone bill immediately adjacent. Haematite occurs at 
Balakmsk, forty versts from Eushva, in the crystalline limestone. 

Very powerful magnets were, at (ftie time, procured from the 
({uarries of Blagodat; they are now rare: and this is, perhaps, 
correctly ascribed by the workmen to the coarser crystalline tex- 
ture of the ore; for the magnets once found here, of a cubic inch 
in size, and capable cf raising a hundred times their weight, were 
always remarked to have a nne shivery fracture; whereas, now, 
none are met with that could exert more than a sustaining power 
of fortv times their weight. Good magnets are more frequent 
at Eadbkanar; and a mme has even been opened in the adjoming 
establishment of N. Turmsk, for the especial pjurpose of procu- 
ring them. The iron ore of Kachkanat is said to contain too 
much sulphuret for smelting ; so that these magixets may be only 
pieces of magnetic pyrites. 

The devation of the Eachkanar is S760 feet above the sea^* 
The line connecting this hill and that of Eushva, distant about 
fifty versts, is escactly parallel itith the Kne of direction of th» 
iron lodeSy further southward ; the formation seeming to preserve 
this parallelism more uniformly than the line of the water»par- 
tition Itself. The iron hills would have readied a very unett- 
peeted height in the northward, if the Eacbkaaar i^re composed 
of real ore; but this is stated not to be the case. Magnets are 
discovered on its slope, and even detached blocks of ore, at the 
distance often versts to the southward; but the principal eoi»- 
Btituent of the oags at the summit is homblend. 

On the Blagodat, the feldspath and magnetic ore overlays the 
jmfe iron ore; whereas it is the homblend tbat takes the upper 
Situation on the Eachkanar, as well as in th^ southern ojOfsboots 
of the seams at Eushva. The bh» mountain (Sinava Qora,) 
fourteen versts S. S. E. of the Blagodat, has a mine driven into 
the homblend, of which it is almost wholly composed, and which 

* M. Terletskü makes the height of the Blagodat 224,. that of the 
Kachkanar 740, French feet more than our measurement. Not having 
his data before md, I am anable to madce any attempt to reconcile this 
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yields a fifth of its weight of iron. It was to the southward of 
Sinaya Gora that copper ores were discovered, in the greenstone 
bounding the ferruginous rocks on the west, and which led to 
the opening of the rich mines at Tagilsk. 

Our entertainer at Kushva was M. Volkov, to whom the 
world is indebted for the first specimens of platinum procured on 
the ancient continent. 

The rich magnetic iron ores found at Kushva, have the property 
of losing much of their original compact texture when exposed 
to the air; so that they are not only much more easily broken 
up for smelting, but it is even maintained by many of the miners 
that this effect might be so far promoted by artificial means that 
roas^ng might be dispensed with. 

The oxydized ores already noticed are considered as an indis- 
pensable addition to the magnetic ores for the cannon foundry, 
where the requisite admixture of alloy öiust be strictly attended 
to, even in the casting of balls and shells. Experiments were 
making at the time of our visit, as to the best composition of 
metals for the axles of wheel-work: the result of many experi- 
ments was in favour of an alloy of eight parts of copper with 
two of iron and one of tin. 

September 9. — Gold and platinum in this district lie in beds 
of pebbles, partly at the bottom of the valleys that cross the 
course of the Tura, and partly diffused more widely through 
the plains, on either side of this river; the metals lying among 
the detritus of the hornblend and feldspath, collected between 
the transition-Hmestone rocks which bound the valleys. There 
would appear to be no difficulty, at first, as to the source of their 
production, as they are scattered over the slopes of the Ural, 
east and west ; still, the unaccountable peculiarity was found to 
prevail here, that the quantity of gold in the undisturbed veins 
of quartz was much less than in the sedimentary beds, and that 
it was likewise different in its form and condition, being in crys- 
talline scales in the former, and in roundish grains in the latter. 
It cannot, therefore, proceed from veins like the present, of which 
the beds on the east of the hills, in the district of kushva, are 
formed; but the whole substance of the rocks through which 
these veins penetrate, must be impregnated with the metal. It 
was in a bed of worn fragments of greenstone and limestone, 
washed by the river Iss into the lower valleys, after the bursting of 
a dam formed across it, not many years since, by a landslip, that 
platinum sand and iron mixed with titanium was fiirst found. 
VOL. I, — 17 
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In tubs Yicinity, b» weU 99 in Boany other g^ild-wasfaijig atation» 
near the Blagodat, girains ojf oinnabar fte^uentty reviaia aoMHig 
the metallic reaidue^ after the water rupa ofi. Thia mineral ia pro» 
bably contained in the Qaleareicms. achists of the bwer crosa val- 
leys; but ita ojrigioal depository ia aa Uttte to he pronounced 
upon as that of i& inetals alieady meationed, which are disaeinH 
nated in the debris of the higher rocks. 

Those layera bear obvious tracea of haying been in motion 
down the valleys, even in recent timea; but the more extensive 
collections of similar masses in the distant plains, are impressed 
with demonstrative evidence of having loi^ occupied their pre- 
sent situation, by the b<mes of elej^ianta belonging to an early 
period of the world, which lie imbedded among the metalliferous 
sand and stones« It seema certain that those partial floods, 
which washed the metallic rocks of the middle range of hilla 
over their declivities, must have gradually declined m violence 
in latter days. Still, a reference to the earlier, and more de^ 
dtructive of them, can, by no means, account for all the pheno- 
mena connected with the diffusion of the precbus metals, as we 
must always assume a corrosion of the greeaatone and syenite» 
anterior to the floods. 

September 10. — We departed for Nijnei (lower) Turinsk, 
which lies on the Tura, at twenty-one versts below Yerkhnei 
(iqpper) Turinsk, at the confluence of the Kuahva and Tura. 

A rock of flesh-coloured crystals of feldspath rises on the 
c^posite side of the river; it is a rugged mass, of about 350 feet 
high, and has obtained the name of Shaitan, or Devil, from the 
Tatars. Its stratification is perpendicular; and running north, 
while it is divided by r^ular fissures, with a north-east direc- 
tion, it is thus separated into a number of rhomboidal columns. 
Some remarkable magnetic properties were observed in the rocka 
here by M. Eversmann, in 1812. We now discovered a small 
space, of only a few feet in extent, on its northern declivity, on 
which the needle of a Dolland's compass was turned completely 
round; and that this effect could not be ascribed to a limited 
portion of the rock only, was demonstrated by detached blocka 
exhibiting only a very s%ht power over the magnet; while it 
was still as evident äs before, close to the walls of the quarry 
from which they were taken. Nothing beyond a ver^^ slight 
covering of ochre was detected on the surface of the schists. It 
is further remarkable, that the distribution of power seemed to 
be quite opposite to that at Nevyansk (p. 168:) for on the Sbai-* 
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tan, tlie notth end of the needle was attracted, wHIe at Nev« 
yansk the dip was diminished. 

From Nijnei Turinsk to Yeikhoturie is seventy-six versts, 
through forests, luxuriant meadows, and gradually receding hills, 
till at length the plains are reached, and the churches and towers 
of the town appear. 

Septemker 11. — ^It was something unexpected to find, upon 
deseeding into the valley of the Tura, that the monotonous 
plain on which the town is buih rests upon granite. It contains 
gadolinnite, and the common juniper flourishes in the woods on 
the borders of the valley. 

A rich and beautiful stream, issuing from the cliffs, was found 
to have a temperature of +2*10® K., or 2*6^ lower than the 
spring near the top of the Brocken; but, were the general tem- 
perature even lower still than that of the German mountain, the 
variations of it, through the several seasons, is much more fa- 
vourable to vegetation here than there. The severity of a frost, 
unloiown to any part of Germany, is compensated by the dry 
- and clear atmosphere of the summer and autumn, such as is never 
experienced on the Broc^en^ 

Oats and barley thrive in the neighbouring pbin, and agricul- 
ture hlis, for manv years, been an object of attention to the in- 
babitants of Verkfaoturie. The extent of the town, and the 
imposing appearance of its public buildings, however, present a 
strange contrast to the actual condition of the place; and, for 
the finst time in the Ural, we were struck with the vestiges of 
by-gone importance. As early as 1605, the place was sur- 
rounded with a wall, which rendered it the bulwark against the 
restless Yoguls; while its monastery, the oldest in Asiatic Rus- 
sia, and its many churches, spoke its consequence as the capital 
of a flourishing district. The fertility of the soil in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present t^ity of Irbit, had attracted a number 
e( Ras^an settlers; and, as the continually increasing trade 
with Siberia rendered it worth the while of the government to 
establish a regular system of communication between Europe 
and Asia, Terkhoturie was chosen as the station where the tran- 
sit duties were exclusively levied. The custom-house barri^*s 
still remain ; but the hall, in which the passing merchants for- 
merly deposited their lading, i^ now converted into a sort of mar- 
ket, where the resident traders conduct their limited dealings with 
the adjacent country. The religious features of the place are the 
leastchanged. The body of one of the ancient burghers of Verk- 
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hoturie is still preserved in the church of the monastery \vhicb he 
founded, and is visited with reverence by the faithful; 

Septerfiber 12. — We drove over a flat, but rugged plain, on 
log- ways, thirty-five versts north-westwards to Bess6nova, «. e. 
the Sleepless, where the Lyalya is crossed. From this point the 
former main road ran, westwards, to the crest of the Ural, by the 
pass of Pavdinsk. There are but four horses kept now at Bes- 
s6nova, where every thing looks so desolate, that it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive that it was once a place of importance. But it is 
not at all unusual to travel fifty versts withoujt seeing a human 
dwelling, even on the greatest thoroughfares, in Russia. 

Barley was observed on the left bank of the river, and this is 
the most northerly arable land under the meridian of Yekaterin- 
burg. The sides of the valley of the Lyalya are greenstone 
slate, and a thick bed of turf; but no granite appears. Pine 
woods recurred again, as we turned from north-west to north, 
near Latinsk. At this station gold-washing is carried on with 
success by a miner from Bogoslovsk, who was tempted here 
by the reward offered for such discoveries. 

On the bank of the shallow stream, a bed of sharp, stony 
fragments, overlaid with ^ thin crust of clay, is found under 
the peat which covers the surface. The river, however, is only 
chosen for the convenience of the operation ; which consists in 
pumping water through pipes over a slightly inclined bench, the 
upper end of which is overspread with small pieces of stone 
and clay. The softened earth is kept constantly drawn with 
wooden rakes towards the upper part of the form, ais long as 
darkish veins of mineral sediment appear in the water as it runs 
off. 

The sediment remaining on the bench is a mixture of iron 
sand vdth reniform grains of solid platinum and gold. This in- 
stance alone would sufficiently disprove the notion, hitherto en- 
tertained, that these two metals were never found together; and 
that, on the Ural as well as in America, the platinum occupied 
the east, and the gold the west, of the mountains. The pro- 
duce was about TTTrViTTr ^^ weight of gold, and nearly the same 
of platinum.* 

* A richer bed has been recently worked higher up, near a morass, at 
the source of the Travyanka. A bed of short rabble lies immediately 
under the surface, and above two layers, one of yellow, and the other of 
brown clay. Where the clay was in contact with the coarser layers of 
pebbles, the yield of gold was about T^jfjfjnf ^hile the finer gave rrivv» 
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Many stations to the northward of this point beair the name 
Zimoveja/ or winter residences ; they were either the settle- 
ments of early Russian adventurers, or Kosak posts, established 
for the collection of the tribute of peltry. 

It was late in the evening when we arrived at the station next 
to Bogoslovsk, of which it now forms almost a suburb. The 
habitual wakefolness of the Russian boors brought them out with 
torches, upon hearing the noise of our carriages, to guide us 'in 
the steep descent to the Eak va ; from whence a smooth and levef 
road brought us to Bogoslovsk, the utmost goal of our journey 
on the Ural. 

Septe/mber 13 — 15. — This little eitablishtnebt is seated on the 
Tura.f The land is flat towards the south and west, while the 
view towards the west-north-west is bounded by the blue and 
wooded eminence known by the name of the Rode of Kanjakov; 
but the copper ores (of Turinsk) are found in the limestone, at 
the distance of three versts fVom Bogoslovsk. 

At the entrance of this mine, the metal shows itself in incon- 
siderable quantity, but lower down it forms the principal con- 
stituent of the rock. It would seem that the pure metal had 
been suddenly driven into the then existing formation, for plates 
of solid copper, üf a line in thickness, are imbedded in the fis- 
sures of the stratum. The surihoe of these plates is not, how- 
ever, smooth, but invariably crystalline; as if it were merely the 
chemical resistance of the rock that produced the flattened form« 
The more compact mass of the contiguous limestone is inter- 
spersed with dehcate flocculent crystals of the pure metal,| while 
the oxydes are intimately incorporated with its substance. 

The water which collects m the well of the shafl, at 365 feet 
from the surface, had a temperature of 4*97^ R., when that of 
the air could not have been 2^ R. (page 197.) 

In the Fraulov mine, on the T^est, the condition of thin^ was 
altogether different. There the shaft cuts the strata, which dtp 
suddenly westward, at right angles, and bright small calcareous 

and even so much as y^^^ of the we^ht of mineral. Platinum was 
found at the same time, and, it is said, cinnabar also. The greenstone 
was here mnch less compact than that of Rush Va, its specific gravity being 
only 2*674 compared with water at 4- 12° R. 

* Zima^ winter, Rum, 

j- An affluent of the Sosva, not to be confounded with the more important 
stream mentioned above (p. 194.) which joins the ToboK 

X Like the spritzkupfor (German,) which is projected, in a sort of va- 
pour, from melting copper. 

17* 
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crystals glitter through the lining of the descent ; while the walls 
of the Turinsk galleries are dark and earthy, and nodules and 
streaks of pyrites announce the approach to the metal, which is 
at last reached at 180 feet. Compact quartz and pyrites have 
here penetrated into the calcareous mass ; cubes of iron pyrites 
come first, then the limestone disappears, and copper pyrites; 
galena, vitreous copper, and blend^ take their place in the pure 
quartz. 

The bed of ore is covered with a layer of rock, seventy feet 
thick, which, in any other vicinity, would be looked upon as an 
unusual phenomenon : it is a cinnamon-brown, glassy, variety of 
granite, which is known among the Russians by the name of ve- 
nisa. This formation divides the cupreous limestone of Bogo- 
slovsk from a tract of low rugged ground, on the west, which 
terminates at the rock of Kanjakov.* Portions of this rock, which 
I obtained, showed it to consist of crystals of hornblend, an inch 
long, and solid white feldspath. The remarkably clear and re- 
gular separation of the two constituents of this formation, as 
well as the rare appearance of pure eranite, might seem to justify 
the assertion of the earlier geologists of Norway, that all the 
rocks of the north afford evidence of quiet and undisturbed depo- 
sition. Nothing, however, but wilful inattention to geographical 
precision, could have cloaked the fallacy of this rash dictum, 
which might refer, with equal plausibility, to the colossal iron 
masses of the Ural, in support of such a theory. 

It is incontestable, at the same time, that though the crystal- 
lized formations to the west of Bogoslovsk, militate against the 
idea of a Neptunian origin, the now nearly perpendicular strata 
of limestone found in its vicinity, must have been formed at the 
bottom of the sea; for the declivities of the hills, near the Tura, 
are studded with encrinites and madrepores.f But the jagged 
fragments of hornblend porphyry, which are found among the 
remains of marine animals, are more interesting still ; just as we 
find black basalt enclosed in *the limestone with which the 
coral insects have covered the volcanic formations of the South 
Sea. 

Upon an examination of the water collected in a hollow of the 

* The specific gravity of this rock is 3*29 — 3'30; the hornblend in it is 
3*375, water, at a temperature of 12° Reaum., bein? taken as unity. 

I The spirals of the encrinites are filled with yellow and flesh-coloured 
calcareous spar; but the sipho, with compact gray limestone. The cal- 
careous matter in the madrepores is never crystalline. 
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limestone, in the Fraulov mine, 210 feet under ground, and at a 
distance from the metallic veins, its temperature was -I- 3*12° R., 
or 1*85° less than that taken in a gallery of the Turinsk mine, 
144 feet lower. A comparison of these two results, gives +0*9° 
R. for the mean temperature 20 feet below the surface at Bo- 
goslo vsk. 

The earth is frozen longer and deeper here than at Tagilsk 
(page 189;) and here, too, is observed the same dry condition of 
the upper strata in the winter, without any diminution of the 
water lower down. The water pumped from the Archangel 
shaft at Fraulov, on an average of four years, was as 102 in 
January, February, and March, to 100 in June, July, arid 
August. 

The mines of Bogoslo vsk, Nikolai, Pavdinsk, and Petropav- 
lovsk, are, at present, the property of the Bank of Russia; and, 
under the management of intelligent administrators, have become 
a centre of mineralogical investigation. The workmen are, for 
the most part, banished criminals, or vagabonds, whose restless 
activity may one day, perhaps, have a beneficial effect also upon 
the agricultural condition of the country, if they should become 
reclaimed and settled, as in other parts of Siberia. It is said to 
be impossible to produce bread-corn at Bogoslovsk, and that even 
the colewort and turnip (Brassica campestris, and B. Napus) 
will not thrive there, though found near every other Russian 
settlement on the continent of northern Asia ; for the low degree of 
summer heat places this district in disadvantageous contrast with 
other places whose mean temperature is far lower, as is evinced 
by the productiveness of Bereso v, on the Obi, and Yakutsk, where 
the cold is greater. 

It may be a question, whether the elevation of the place,* or 
the contiguity of the hills in the west, may not contribute to 
diminish the summer heat without materially changing that of 
winter; but it seems more just to explain the comparative climate 
of this place from the general observation, that, with a given 
mean height of the thermometer, the heat of summer will un- 
dergo a constant increase from Europe to the meridian of Ya- 
kutsk. Plants, which require a certain warmth of summer, 
thrive better here ^in Bogoslovsk) than at the same degree of 
mean temperature m Europe; though still much less favoured 
than in eastern Siberia, where, the whole yearly amount of at- 

* 960 feet above the sea. 
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mospberic warmth, as indicated by the temperature of the grounil^ 
k equal. 

The spiraea, and a few fruit-bearing shmbs, are found under 
some larches and pines (P. cembra,) in an enclosure near the lake, 
where some annual stock and a few autumnal flowers grow like- 
wise in beds. 

A spot was pointed out to us in the forest vfhete ice was said 
to exist under the surface of the ground the entire summer. 
We accordingly proceeded to make an excavation through a bed 
of ledum palustre, and various species of vaccinia, and came, first, 
to a layer of peat, two and a half feet thick, enclosing a few 
pieces of greenstone, and retaining fluid water. We next had 
yellow clay, and this, at a few inches down, was traversed by 
thin plates of ice, which brought the thermometer, on touching it, 
to the freezing point. We then went three feet deeper with a 
like result; and at ten feet under the surface, in an adjacent pit, 
the ice was still present, though at a depth of ten more it disap- 
peared, and water from the bottom of the hole showed + 1® '0 R. 
in the course of our researches in other localities, we nowhere 
found the thermometer lower than 4°*0 R. These local ac- 
cumulations of ice stand in the same relation to the frozen re- 
gions of eastern Siberia, that a patch of snow in a mountain fis- 
sure does to the eternal covering on its summit. 

We had now advanced into the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Voguls, who, for the last hundred years, have been obliged 
to withdraw northwards before the encroachments of the Rus- 
sians. We found it useless, nevertheless, to attempt to gain a 
personal knowledge of the circumstances of these aborigines of 
Siberia. It is only in winter, when the broken country is frozen 
over, that it is possible to penetrate to their settlements. We 
were obliged to rest satisfied with a single specimen, encountered 
at Bogoslovsk. 

It was easy to recognise this man as an individual of another 
race, though wearing the ordinary dress of a Russian. The 
expression of his e^es was peculiarly scowling ; they wer.e deeply 
set, and the promment conformation of the cheek-bone was as 
striking a characteristic of his countenance as it is in the Mongols; 
he was of middle stature, with a well-knit frame, and his de- 
termined and almost haughty bearing, unlike that of the Chere- 
misses and Chuvashes, reminded us of the deportment of the 
Votyaks. Our questions as to the manners and mode of life of 
his countrymen, were either sullenly evaded, or unsatisfactorily 
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replied to, in very imperfect Russian. He seemed anxious to 
impress us with the belief, that the religious notions of their an- 
cestors were rejected by the present generation, as if he feared 
that some designs of their conversion were entertained. 

The y oguls frequently change their habitations ; this they do 
merely for the sake of sparing the game, and at much longer 
intervals than several other tribes m eastern Siberia. They 
never allow more than five huts — Yurti, as they are called, in 
Tatarian — to be erected in one encampment ; which must also be 
at the distance of fifteen versts from any other, as the smoke of 
their dwellings disturbs the game : in fact, every thing relating 
to their arrangements in their settlements coincides with the cus- 
toms of the Ostyaks. The reindeer supplies all their domestic 
wants and travelling requirements. The winter is almost ex- 
clusively the season of activity among them. It is then that 
they hunt, and carry on their traffic in peltry with the Samoyedes, 
Ostyaks, and Russians. The winter excursions of various tribes 
through the region lying to the northward of Bogoslovsk are of 
extraordinary extent. The Samoyedes of Europe pass the Ural, 
and, with the cognate branches of their family, on the Eari and 
Obi, as well as the Yoguls oh the south, often extend their jour- 
neys to Obdorsk, where they exchange the produce of the chase 
for bread. As soon as winter is passed, the Vo^ls relapse into 
a state of dormant indolence, scarcely ever leaving their smoky 
huts for fear of the gnats. Before the introduction of Greek- 
Christian scruples they used the flesh of all sorts of animals for 
food. If the accounts of Russian missionaries are to be believed, 
they now confine themselves to the flesh of the reindeer and elk, 
of which they lay up a store for summer also. Besides Russian 
cloths, the nettle, which they gather in September, furnishes the 
materials of their summer clothing. 

Our y ogul acquaintance supplied us with the following speci- 
mens of his language, which are sufficient to prove the relation- 
ship of this tongue to that of the Ostyaks of the Obi, and the . 
possibility of their being able to understand each, other; for, of 
the twenty-two words learned, there are twelve, evidently but 
dialectic variations of the Ostyak, which are marked in the list 
with an O. On the other hand, there is not one of the number 
traceable to a Tatarian root; whereas there are four (marked 
with a K) which betray more than an accidental analogy with 
the Eamchadale. 
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Haod. 

Foot. 

Head. 

Nose. 

Eyes. 

Beard. 

Hair. 

Drinking. 

Bread. 

Water. 

Fire. 

Warm. 

Earth. 

Horse. 

Bear. 

Reindeer» 

Ox. 

Horn» 

Woman. 

God. 

Death. 

DeviL 

Forehead, 

Giye Drink. 

I will eat. 

Fox. 



VOGUL. 

Kat. 

Veil. 

Pank. 

Nyoln. 

Sham. 

Toshun. 

JSti. 

Utai. 

Nyün. 

Ut. 

Tat. 

Uit. 

Ma. 

Lyu. 

Opo. 

KunnOk 

Oshka. 

On^t. 

Yekoa. 

Tor. 

Kol. 

Tospod.* 

VolL 

Utmai. 

Tikhvatl. 

Opsha. 



K. 

K. 
O. 
O. 
O. 

O? 
O. 

O. 

O. 
O. 

0,K. 

O. 

0,K. 
O. 
O. 

These wordd were not 
oomj^ied with 
tjirak. 



The glaring contrast between the patriarchal) siai^Ie babits of 
the aborigines and those of the Russian settler, was fiiUy ex^ 
hibited at a ball giren in Bogoslovsk ; where Dot cmly the dances» 
but the music, was in perfect accordance with the refined fashions 
o( Europe. 

Tbe Rusaan housewives have contrived to extract from the 
"mid fruits, with whidh stepdame Nature has supplied them, sooae 
excellent substitutes for wine. That in highest estimation here» 
4s prepared from the berries of the Rubus arcticus (in Russian, 
Knyazhenika, or prince-berry, first discovered in this dbürict,) 
the flavour of which is far superior to that q[ the strawberr^^ 
and scarcely inferior to that of the pineapple. Unless it be this 
fruit, in its unripe state, that Scandinavian travellers f say is like 
the dew-berry (Rubus cseinus,) this would afford (me of the most 

• The Ostyaks call death, Kuin ; the devil, Kail. Can the Yogol Tock 
pod be formed from the Russian Gospod, Lord, or Godi that the God of 
the strangers should be the devil of the Voguls? 

f C. F. Leasing, Reise durch Norwegen nach den Lofloden. Berliti, 
1831, 8vo. 
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striking mstances of the effect of climate on the qualities of 
vegetable productions. The cranberry (Yaccinium oxycoccns,) 
bilberry (v. vitis idsea,) and cloud*berry (Rubus chamaemorus^} 
also furnish each a sort of wine. 

September t6.-*The aspect of the landscape was already much 
alteved from what it was only two days before; for» upon our 
return to Yerkhoturie, the birch trees already showed their yel- 
low tops among the woods, and clouds of leaves were rolling 
before the wind. This change was hardly earlier. than it might 
have been in Europe at the 60th degree of latitude; it would 
not have been more than twenty days later at Berlin. A sud- 
den increase of the summer heat seems to be most favourable to 
this peculiarh^ Russiah tree, for, in Kamchatka, where the cli- 
mate IS more European, it loses its leaves much earlier. Though 
we had seen the barley cutting yesterday at Bessonova, the 
peasants of Latinsk had their stoves heated to-day to 20° R., in 
consequence of the coldness of the morning air. After a few 
hours' stay at Yerkhoturie we left it, in the chill of the night, 
and arrived (September 17) at Nijnei Turinsk, where the mid- 
day heat might well have dissipated all anxiety for the harvest; 
but the yellow birchen leaves accompanied us as far south as 
Kushva, where the thermometer at night stood at 1° R. 

September 18. — We were welcomed, at Kushva, like old 
friends; nor was it till late at night thi^t we were allowed to 
leave an entertainment, to which some of the guests had come 
even from Perm, 250 versts, over the mountains. We were here 
gratified with an instance of the native, unaffected hilarity of the 
Russians. A youthful pair, in the ordinary attire of peasants, 
came timidly forward to exhibit a national dance, which was 
gracefully and duly concluded, before the company recognised 
the daughter of their host in the female performer. 

We were obliged to take an unwilling leave of Kushva, in 
order to arrive at Tagilsk, early on the following day. The 
thermometer had sunk again to 1*5° R.; but the usual expedient 
of substituting couches for the common seats of the carriage, 
enabled us to sleep through our journey. 

September 19. — ^We found our companions, who had left us 
behind at Kushva, ready to set out upon a visit to Chemoisto- 
chinsk*, and the neighbouring platinum beds. After passing 
twenty-three versts, through thick forests, we came in sight of 
the mines, on the border <? a large piece of water, collected at 

* From chemoi^ blacky and utochnik^ a spring, Run, 
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the foot of a ragged rock of decomposed greenstone. About 
halfway from Tagilsk, a limestone quarry has heen opened, in 
which a thick seam of dolomite is seen crossing it to N. N. E., 
and dipping at an angle of 45° towards the E. ; on the W., below 
this, follows feldspath, intermixed with quartz and mica; and, 
lastly, true granite, containing green feldspath, which evidently 
rests upori greenstone. 

The pond of the mines was covered with wild ducks, which 
find open water here, in the midst of winter ; not altogether on 
account of the waves, which keep the ice broken, as the miners 
assert, but rather, because of the numerous springs by which this 
small lake is fed. 

The bar iron of this district is so noted for its superior quality 
that it sells, upon an average, at three-quarters of a rooble the 
pood higher than other Ural iron. It is stamped with the figure 
of a sable, the ancient arms of Siberia, and is distinguished, even 
in England, by the name of ^^old sable iron." Sixteen furnaces, 
each of which produces from 360 to 400 poods of bar iron 
weekly, are distributed in two long buildings. Upon a layer of 
charcoal, twenty-five poods of crude iron are laid, in thin short 
pieces, which are again covered up with more charcoal; on 
which other bars are generally heated, at the siune time, for 
forging. The charcoal consumed amounts to three times the 
quantity of crude iron, which yields two-thirds of its weight of 
bar iron. 

It was interesting to compare the metalliferous deposits of 
iron particles formed on the lower end of the chimneys here, with 
the magnetic iron of the Ural. The form and size of the granu- 
lations were so similar as to deceive the eye; but the compara- 
tive lightness of the factitious production was sufficient to dis- 
tinguish it from the natural. 

Piles of wood for charcoal were the only strange objects in 
the forest through which we drove, twelve versts W. N. W. to 
the platinum beds of Chernoistochinsk. The ground on both 
sides of the road was hilly, but we had scarcely ascended above 
the level of the little lake, already noticed, which is itself only 
removed from the level of N. Tagilsk by the inconsiderable fall 
of the Cherna, when we came upon the banks of a tributary to 
the Chusovaia, which ran southward at this point. There was 
nothing but the course of the rivers to give us any idea of the 
direction of the slope ; by the eye it was quite impossible to de;^ 
termine that it declined to the westward. 
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After having examined the enormous tables of ^reen-ston« 
slate, overlaid oy micaceous rock, which stand nearly vertical, 
though obviously leaning to the east on both sides of the river, 
and seen that the platinum was collected from the detritus of 
the rocks, which are topped with granite, in the usual reniform 
grains, we returned in the evening. From September 20th to 
the 22d, I was detained in Tagilsk by the loss of some manu- 
script numerical notes. In the mean time, the aspect of the 
country was every day growing more dreary; and the road, by 
which I made my way to Eushva, had been spoiled by the rain. 

It was only now that the party of immigrant serfs, whom we 
had left behind at Perm, reached Tagilsk; and preparations 
were actively making in the town for the winter quarters of the 
strangers. Our return to Yekaterinburg was rendered tedious 
and painful by the flooding of the broken ground, so that the 
friendly shelter of the castle of Nevyansk was doubly acceptable, 
while we had some repairs done to our carriage. 

The willows, on the wet low grounds that bordered the road 
to Yekaterinburg, had only just put forth their blossoms, to pe- 
rish again, in the approaching snows« 
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RETURN TO 7EKATERINBUR6. — SHARTASH. — PLAIN OF THE PUISHMA. INTE- 
RIOR OF THE GOLD MINE.— MINING-FIELD OF BERESOV.—€(OLD WASHING.— 
TOTAL PRODUCE.— WINTER LIFE.— MAIDS' MEETINGS. — FOUNDATION OF A 
NUNNERY. — VENERATION FOR IDIOTS.-— QUARRIES OF THE ISET.— -GRAVING 

LATHES. STONE« WORKS. JASPER. — TOTAL -PRODUCE OF THE URAL. — IRON 

WROUGHT.— KJOPPER. — ^VALUE OF THE GOLD AND PLATINUM. — RIVER NAVI- 
GATION. — FREIGHT. — RAPID DESCENT. — DETAILS OF THE YOTAGE DOWN. — 
BASHKIR PLAINS.— LAISHEF. — ^LENGTH OF THE NAVIGATION. 

From September 22 to 25. — After a short stay at Yekate- 
rinburg, we were anxious to spend the time that still remained 
at our disposal in a visit to the gold mines of Beresov, fifteen 
versts N. E. from that town. 

The pine (P. sylvestris) constituted the principal part of the 
woods through whioh we passed, and the rising of the ground 
was almost imperceptible till we reached the rich village of Shar- 
tash, seven versts off, lying on the borders of a long clear lake, 
which is surrounded by a low ridge of granitic rocks. The in- 
VOL. I. — 18 
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habitants were once notorious for their robberies, which they 
committed on travellers with so much address, that none of the 
culprits were ever detected ; and it was not till the whole commu* 
iiity was declared responsible for the crimes of any of its members 
that their depredations were completely suppressed. They now 
devote themselves to the cultivation of the land'with great suc- 
cess. They are, like most of their neighbours, members of the 
ancient church. 

Upon leaving the woods, we first observed an infinity of coni- 
cal heaps of mining rubbish, overspreading the entire of the open 
plains. . This, at first sight, would seem to indicate that the ope- 
rations were confined here to a l^orizontal metallic bed, immedi- 
ately under the surface, like the copper schists at Mansfield, on 
the Hartz, or the copper sand on the west of the Ural ; such, 
however, is not the case. This state of things was only owing 
to the diflSculties encountered in draining the mines, and which 
had been but lately overcome. The ore was pretty equally dis- 
tributed, it seems, as low as ever the shafts penetrate. 

The Puishma washes the northern limit of a level district, 
gently inclining to the N.; on which, mine after mine appears. 
A sorry brook, fed by marshy pools fringed with henbane (Ka- 
muish,) traversed this plain from S. to N.; but its stream has 
been lately increased by the formation of a canal, which has 
made it an outlet for the water of the lakes of Shartash ; the 
greater of which is near the town, and the less to the southward. 
Large quantities of peat are dug at some spots on this level, which 
is eight versls in length, having the head-quarters of the miners 
on the borders of an artificial tank, in the middle. The old 
wooden houses, raised about eighty years ago by a colony from 
Klausthal, on the Hartz, are still in existence. 

A little to the south-west of the hamlet we entered the shaft 
of a mine, 105 feet deep; but struck into a gallery, about half- 
way down, in which the people were at work. The surrounding 
formation was soft white decomposing gneiss, studded with coarse 
grains of quartz, and quantities of silvery talc. Brown spots of 
crumbling iron pyrites are strewed through it: but th^ large 
crystals of brown ironstone are only met with where the quartz 
is deposited in harrow and tortuous streaks and veins. It is from 
both sides of the hard white lines that the cubic iron-ore is col- 
lected, containing the gold, partly dispersed in fine plates, and 
partly accumulated in long filaments, like wire. The ore has to 
be followed, in every direction, till it runs itself out in the rock ; 
for there is no uniformity in the range of the veins. 
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The decomposing white gneiss has received the name of Bere- 
site, in honour of the place. As we turned to the west of the 
mine, we observed this rock terminate, suddenly, against green- 
stone slate. Suet interruptions are frequent in the vicinity ; and 
we saw detached portions of these two rocks, which are so very 
different in character, intersect each other in every direction. 
There are only two of the larger seams of Beresite, within this 
immediate circuit, which take a constant northerly course. 

The formations on the east and west afford some clue to the 
explanation of this remarkable phenomenon. To the N. E., beds 
of slate, resembling serpentine, having a northern range, and a ra- 
pid dip to the west, appear without the gneiss ; and then, down- 
wards, towards the Puishma, follows pure granite, showing coarse 
crystals of schorl and tourmalin, running in a sort of veins. South- 
westward, on the Shartash, the slate is covered by the granite ; 
which is again displaced, in its turn, by chlorite slate at Yekate- 
rinburg. Similar alternations of micaceous schist and crystalline 
granite were frequent after leaving'the pass of Reshbtui (p. 155,) 
and exist even at Makarova, on the west of the water partition 
of the Ural. Ores are always most productive where both for- 
mations thoroughly penetrate each other. A bold seam of quartz, 
rich in copper ore, and the more rare Chromate of lead, intersects 
the middle of the mining field of Beresov. This seam makes a 
fair passage through the slate; but loses itself in broken filaments 
and particles wherever it strikes the Beresite. The lead ore has 
never been found, in conjunction with, the iron and gold, in the 
adjoining rock, only in the solid seams dividing the slate.* 

The water rushes through the gneiss into the mines, in such 
quantity that it long prevented steady working, till better ma- 
chinery and a steam-engine were employed. It may, perhaps, 
be regarded as at once the cause and effect of the constant and 
rapid decomposition of the beresite, as well as of the iron ores. 

From Beresov it is six versts to the gold-washing station at 
Puishminsk. There is another on the brook Alexandrov to the 
southward. 

Rocks of micaceous slate and serpentine, with an abrupt west- 
ern dip, rise on the right bank of the Puishma. The ore collected 
is poured into long troughs where water is added, and it is beaten 
with cast-iron stampers. The current of water which continually 

* The only silver ores known on the Ural are found at Blagodat^ twenty 
versts to the N.N.E., where a quartz runs into green slate: it is accom- 
panied by lead spath also. 
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flows on it through pipes, carries off the fine powder over the 
washmg-benches, which are laid, like slightly inclined terraces, 
under the troughs ; while many of the heavier grains of gold fall 
into the interstices of the double iron bottom of the stamping- 
trough, and are collected from time to time. As is usual with 
poor sand, it is often raked upwards on'the benches with a wooden 
rake« Ores which, as here, yield only about tt^tv of their 
weight of metal, give not more than tijtjütfüv *o ^"^ first strain- 
ing. The richest part of the product which rests upon the upper 
benches is well washed again m larger receptacles, as the weight 
prevents its being carried off; but the poorer and fin^r part is 
again exposed to the atmosphere, and a second time washed on 
little tables, to which the water is led through pipes t:hat can be 
directed upon any point. The iron, some of which is from the 
wear of the stampers, is removed from the fine deposit by a 
magnet. Though the separation of the last portion of the gold 
has been attempted by amalgamation, experience has proved that 
careful washing is quite as effectual. 

Special arrangements are made for continuing this operation 
through the winter: the windows are carefully caulked; stoves, 
heated by horizontal shafts running below them, are prepared 
for thawing the frozen mud and sand, and the materials passed 
in to the apartment through a narrow trap in the wall, as the 
opening of a door would sometimes lower the temperature to the 
freezing point in a few minutes. 

The ^old obtained annually at Beresov, in a mixed state, is 
about 2o poods on an average; and this, at Yekaterinburg, fur- 
nishes 20 poods of pure gold, 2 of silver, and 1 of lead and cop- 
per. The entire value is estimated at 1,200,000 roobles; after 
deduction of the expense of working, it may be 854,400 roobles. 

The produce of the beds, discovered since 1823, is, however, 
found to exceed this by far. During the last year the gold 
amounted to 262, and the platinum to 50 poods; ^hich, allowing 
f B- for outlay, may be valued at 15,000,000 roobles. 

As we turned to Yekaterinburg in the evening, we saw several 
flocks of wild geese on the Shartash, preparing for their winter 
flight ; and some had already passed us, all going S. W. Winter 
life had now begun, too, with the human denizens of the place ; 
for the Posedienki,* or evening meetings of the young women of 
the poorer ranks, had already been established at Beresov, and 

^* From poBtdeiBj to sit, Rtas, 
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the surrounding villages. As soon as the darkness interrupts 
out-door labour, the men come and enjoy themselves in the warm 
houses. They mount up to their sleeping-places (palata) on the 
broad top of the stove, and scarcely leave it during the evening, 
till they are obliged to attend to their cattle, a little before mid- 
night. For the sake of economizing light, the young girls meet, 
in the mean time, at the house of some of the wealthier boors, 
partly to work, and partly to amuse themselves with their friends. 
Their occupation, and the songs and tales with which it is ac- 
companied, remind one of the primitive German spinning-rooms. 
In one of their popular songs, the maidens are made to complain 
of the bad light given by their pine torch (Luchinka,) and accuse 
their host of having wetted it to get rid of his visiters ; when 
one of their companions confesses it was a stratagem of hers, to 
get an excuse for stealing off to her lover. 

The term for an evening party of pleasure is Vecherinka (a 
soiree,) from vecherete,* analogous to the Greek sarcspaa: and 
such social assemblies are constant when the cold has fully set in. 
Masking and fortune-tellingf are frequently resorted to in their 
amusements. 

September 26 to 30. — During the celebration of the festival 
of the lifting up of the Cross (KreStovozdvizhenie,) we visited 
the Convent of the Mother of God (Bozhematerskyi Monastuir,) 
on the south of the city. A political significance was added to 
this solemnity, by the offering up of thanksgivings, during the 
ritual, for the confederation entered into by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, in 1815. 

We were given some of their consecrated bread (antidoron,) 
which is baked in the form of a cross, but not that used at the 
Communion, which they receive in both kinds. The nuns formed 
a long train, and wore the black woollen habit ; which has pro- 
cured from the members of religious orders in Russia, the names 
of chernetz (monk,) and chernitza (nun,) from chernui, black. 
Several of the nuns occupy one large cell in common. They 
employ themselves at all sorts of work proper to their sex, par- 
ticularly in embroidering the gowns (ruisi) worn by the secular 

* Veehor, evening, Buaa» 

j- Gadanyi, from the Russian gadayu, 1 divine; identical with the Greek 
yoSdciy which Hesychius gives as a dialectic variety of yocd, in the sense of 
/uou/f £v<o. The resemblance existing between the Sclavonian and MoWc 
Greek has been developed by C. (Economide8,an jEolian, who published 
^fi essay on that subject in St. Petersburg, in 1828» ' , 

18* 
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clergy. Nunneries are much less numerous in this country than 
monasteries, owing to the obligation which the secular priesthood 
are under upon the death of their wives, either to retire from 
oj£ce altogether, or to enter some monastic order ; so that the 
number of monks at present in the entire empire is about 6000, 
while the nuns are not more than 1000. The nunnery in this 
town was founded about thirty years ago by the pious exertions 
of the wife of a common soldier : she travelled over the greatest 
part of Russia, on foot, to solicit contributions ; in which she 
succeeded so well as to be able to build, not only a church and 
magnificent convent, but even to enrich the establishment with 
relics at great expense. She assumed the name of Tai^a, and 
became the abbess, in which station her hospitality gained her 
the applause and veneration of her countrymen. Her successor 
seems determined to fill her place with equal credit ; she gave 
invitations to a splendid^ breakfast, this day, in the parlour of the 
convent. It is their custom to receive orphan children as novi- 
ciates as early as their third year, which may have given some 
grounds for the objection made to these orders, that they are 
more influenced by a desire to maintain the numbers of the society 
than by their religious vows. 

The superstitious feeling^ of the Russians are strikingly evinced 
in the veneration with which the Blazhennie (from blagOy favour, 
blessing, RtLSS.y) or blessed people, as they term them, are treated. 
They are nothing better than idiots to whom they apply this 
name, whose mental condition is believed to be a peculiar endow- 
ment, and indicative of supernatural possession or divine transport; 
and communities here consider themselves as much favoured by 
the presence of a blazhennie as the Swiss do with the Cretins. 
All their casual expressions are looked upon as oracular; and 
they are often invited to great distances by those who have the 
ineans to pay for their unconscious vaticinations. Religious es- 
tablishments are the foremost in their anxiety to attach them to 
their body, by which they derive considerable profit. It is not 
very long since there was an instance of a female convict obtain- 
ing a remission of her sentence in consequence of some expres- 
sions of fatuous half-meaning that escaped her ; and she was upon 
the point of entering upon a new career as a prophetess, but for 
the jealousy of some priests by whom she was convicted of pre- 
meditation : she was ultimately condemned to complete the full 
term of her exile. 
The next interesting proof that we discovered of the iiidu^tn^t} 
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activity and resources of the Ural, was in ibe quarries on the 
banks of the Iset, which are worked by the government. Th« 
stupendous columns, capitals, and vases, which are produced here 
from the hardest materials, may be justly said to surpass any 
similar works of ancient art in point of execution. All sorts of 
figures in relief, curvilinear ornaments and foliage are carved with 
as much ease, by gravers revolving on axes, as simple cylindrical 
surfaces have been turned heretofore. The mechanism of the 
lathe has been so ingeniously and effectively applied to the ope- 
rations of the graver, that the cutting disk, in which it terminates, 
is rendered instantaneously available for every form of arrange- 
ment of ornamental carved work. While the axis of the cutting 
tool remains fixed in the ordinary lathe, the workman l^e b 
provided with a sort of box-rest, opening and shutting by a hibge, 
which enables him to adjust his graver to any distance, or in aüy^ 
direction he may require. X 

The usual construction of an endless belt, connecting the wheel \^ 
and the extremity of the axis bearing the graving-tool, is pre- 
served. But a difficulty arose in this case, from the changes in 
the portion of the revolving^ axis, which was left for Russian in- 
genuity to overcome; the belt should have the property of ac- 
commodating itself to the variations in the distance between the 
wheel of the lathe and the tool directed by the workman. The 
contrivance adopted for this end may be readily understood from 
a brief description. Three sheaves^ round each of which the belt 
makes two turns, revolve each upon an axis, fixed in the usual 
way in vertical boards, which, at the same time, contain the ful- 
crum of a bent lever. A fourth sheave, on one end of this lever, 
is kept steadily pressed by a weight on its opposite end, against 
the belt, which makes only a single turn on it, and embraces it, 
within certain limits, in whatever direction the hand of the work- 
man may.be held. The course of the belt from the water-wheel 
by which it is moved to the graving-tool requires no further no- 
tice. There are other instances, also, of clever mechanical adap- 
tation in the adjustments of the several parts of the machinery : 
to prevent the wearing of the belt against the rest when worked 
obliquely upon the axis of the cutting-tool, each edge of the 
opening of the box is protected by a number of closely fitting 
copper-sheaves, while the axis is also provided with a similar ar- 
rangement, so that when the belt leaves one sheave it ma]^ catch 
upon another. The rapidity of the rotation of the lathe is con- 
trolled by the size of the sheaves. The two parts of the rest- 
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box are held together bj a rmg placed upon a conical projection 
on its fore-side. 

A number of these lathes, fixed in different parts of an ex- 
tensive building, are set in motion at once, by a water-wheel 
driven by the Iset. The metal disks, used io dividing the blocks 
of stone, in the first instance, derive their motion from the same 
power ; as do also the several pieces, at times when the operations 
of cutting and polishing their surfaces require it. Copper, and 
even leaden disks, are indispensable, in working the hardest 
stones, and it is only for economy that iron is used at all ; for 
the softer the metal, the more rapid is the action of the emery 
powder with which it is covered. By this application of ma- 
chinery to the instruments used in cutting and polishing, not only 
is there a very considerable economization of time efi^cted, but 
even the saving in the expenses of labour amounts to 8000 roobles 
yearly ; while some operations, which were before impossible, 
are now easily performed. The size of the objects to be pro- 
duced was formerly limited by the natural strength of the artist ; 
whereas, works of colossal dimensions, which it was heretofore 
only possible to accomplish by piecemeal, are at present com- 
pleted in a monolith. 

The beautiful varieties of siliceous rocks, which are chiefly 
used for the purposes of colossal sculpture, are familiarly known 
by the name of tzvetnie kameni,* or coloured stones. We noticed 
many variegated specimens of jasper, agate, jasper-breccia, and 
hard porphyry. These quartzose rocks are met with, to a great 
extent, only in those districts of the southern Ural which lie 
within the government of Orenburg, where they are found to 
increase in mass, till they assume almost the appearance of in- 
dependent hills, as we recede from that mountain range into the 
land of the Kirgis. They come first into view where the moun- 
tain system of the Altai begins to intersect, at right angles, the 
stratification of the Ural, which shows such a constant range to 
N. N. W. As low as lat. 54°*5, or 54°*7, a green and red spot- 
ted jasper breaks out in the mountains of the Ilmen, where they 
run along the right bank of the Mias. This rock has, even here, 
a decided divergence to the east ; which continues by the fortress 
of Orsk (where it exists in immense masses,) at 51°'5, till the 
range of the Mamuish Tau, in the country of the Kirgis, is found 
taking a due eastwardly course. 

* Tzvety flower, colour; and kamen, stone. Ru8$. 
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The scientific mining investigations of M. Shangin have thrown 
great light upon these rich and beautiful formations, which ex- 
tend, in a uniform course, along the Tereskan and Nura, two 
tributaries of the Ishim, in the latitude of Orsk, 700 versts east 
of this point.* 

Mines opened there furnish a complete verification of the re- 
lationship of their contents to the jasper formation, in the Altai 
chain, in the same latitude, near the mouth of the Korgon, where 
the quarries of the Revnyukha (rhubarb mountain,) and those be- 
tween the Tigeretsk and Bieloretsk, supply some of the stones 
manufactured at Yekaterinburg. These elegant mountain masses 
are the characteristic products of that geological epoch, which 
saw the rise of the alps of Eoluivan, Tigeretsk, and Bieloretsk, 
and which, by the eastern direction of their rodky strata, are so 
palpably distinguished from the Uralian system of elevated rocks. 

In the level land of the Eirgis, these jasper hills rise through 
a clayey soil, rich in saline productions, and overspread With si- 
liceous rubble, where it has evidently been^ lately under water- 
A similar constitution prevails on the eastern border of the Ural, 
between Miask and Troitsk, and other parts of the government 
of Orenburg ; which presents several characteristics, besides that 
of transition from the formations of the Ural to those of the Altai. 
The plains of this district have all the appearance of having once 
been the bed of a wide collection of waters. A depression of 
the level of several of the existing lakes is also suspected to be 
continually taking place; but it can be fully demonstrated, in the 
instance of one situate near Turdoyak, between Slatoust and 
Miask, which was once capable of driving a mill. Between the 
years 1795 and 1812, it has been proved, by observation, to have 
sunk 291 feet.f 

The precious stones, already noticed as found on the Ural, (p. 
161,) are also worked up in the imperial establishment at Yeka- 
terinburg, where there is an interesting collection of specimens, 

♦ Sibirskyi Vestnik, 1820, No. 2. et seq. 

f However we may feel convinced of the relationship existingf in respect 
to origin between the basins of the Southern Ural, the Kirgis Steppe, the 
Caspian, and Lake of Aral, the fact must not be lost sight of, that the de- 
pression of the Caspian is not oniforinly progressive, but is proved to be 
merely accidental and periodic. — Ueher die Feränderungen welche die Ober' 
ßäche des Caspichen Meeres erlitten hat Von E. Lenz. Abhandlungen der 
Petersburger Akademie. (On the Changes which have taken place in the 
Level of the Caspian Sea. By E«. Lentz. Transactions of the Academy 
of St. Petersburg, 1831.) 
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including amethysts, topazes, emeralds, and red tourmalines of 
rare beauty. Zircons of extraordinary size have been found 
within the last few years near Miask ; and, reasoning from the 
analogy between the rock in which they are enclosed, with the 
more northern depositories of precious stones, there can be little 
doubt of their extension over a much wider district. It is the 
granite formation, so constant in the lowlands eastward of the 
Ural, that is remarkable for these valuable contents. The most 
productive mines of the most precious fossils^ are always found 
to exist where the general constituents of the granitic veins are 
separately deposited, in masses of colossal size. This is found 
to prevail at Miask, as well as more particularly at Mursinsk, 
110 vfersts from Yekaterinburg, on the road to Alapayevsk. A* 
these points, the feldspath is soft, and friable, and affords not only 
topazes and emeralds, but perfect columnar, accuminated crystals 
of quartz, of the enormous weight of thirty-five poods. These 
gigantic fragments are generally of a smoky hue ; but may, ne- 
vertheless, prove valuable for some optical purposes. 

Two other productions of the southern Ural, hitherto neglected, 
have been recently brought to notice by M. Helm, an acconot- 
plished chemist at Yekaterinburg; namely, chromide of 4ron, 
now applied to the preparation of Chromate of lead, for dyeing; 
and liquorice (Glycyrrhiza echinata?) which is reduced to an ex- 
tract, at the same laboratory. The chromide of iron is found at 
Polikovsk, near Slatoust, at the line of division where the clay 
slate is penetrated by a wedge-like mass of serpentine. This line 
furnishes copper ore, on the west, where it shows an eastward ly 
dip ; while chromide of iron exists in an enormous accumulation 
on the eastern demarkation, where its dip inclines to the west. 
The pounded ore is fluxed in iron pans, with the addition of salt- 
petre, and the Chromate of potash, obtained by elutriation, is 
subsequently decomposed with nitrate of lead» But so far are 
the people here removed from all external aid and collateral re- 
sources, that the nitric acid has first to be extracted from the salt- 
petre, to form the salt of lead. The workmen display an incon- 
ceivable dexterity of uianipulation in hastening the precipitation 
of the coloured salt, which exhibits every gradation of hue, from 
bright sulphur yellow to deep red. 

The manifold variety of the products of this important portion 
of the empire will give peculiar interest to the following calcu- 
lation of the most considerable among them. In point of mass, as 
well as of financial importance, the iron of the Ural stands first 
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on the list of metals: of this, the enormous amount of 7,400,000 
poods (296,000,000 of pounds, or 132,000 tons) is produced 
every year; four-sevenths of it being destined for the consumption 
of European Russia ; two-sevenths for Asiatic Russia ; and one- 
seventh for the neighbouring states, lying on the S. W, As the 
total population of the Russian empire is estimated at 53,000,000, 
we shall find that, with reasonable estimates, for the adjacent 
countries, the whole population to be supplied amounts to about 
70,000,000 ; and, consequently, that, in this quarter of the globe, 
every individual is furnished with at least 4*1 pounds of iron. 
The iron thus dispersed from the Ural would, if collected into 
one mass, constitute a sphere of only forty-seven feet diameter ; 
and, if we assume the ores raised at five times the quantity of 
ircm produced, we shall see that the diminution of the beds of 
the Ural will not exceed the contents of a sphere of 3S0 feet 
diameter in one hundred years. 

The result of this calculation will, as usual, only furnish another 
instance of the insignificance of human operations ; for a globe of 
this size would not quite equal the dimensions of the Blagodat, 
as far as the ores are exposed above ground ; so that many centu- 
ries must pass away before it will be necessary to go beyond the 
metallic accumulations which present themselves to view. The 
value of the yearly production cannot be estimated at more than 
15,000,000 of roobles ; for, though a pood of Ural iron sells at 
four or five to eight roobles,* for export to Bokharia, the price, 
for home consumption, is rarely above two roobles. 

The terminology adopted in the Bokharian trade, furnishes an 
example of a somewhat enigmatical formation of words. The 
ordinary and the better sort of iron are distinpished among them, 
by the names, Kurban-temir and Fedot-temir ; of which the last 
word alon^ is the specific denomination of iron. Fedot is no- 
thing more than the Christian name of an overseer (Fedot Akh- 
matov) of the mines belonging to the family of Lugin, of Tula, 
who raised the iron of Slatoust, Miask, and Eusinsk, to so high 
a character among the Bokharians, that, though the mines have 
frequently passed into other hands since his death, the iron still 

* In the course of trade with the Bokharian«, as well as with the Sibe- 
rians, the unit of quantity, as applied to iron, is as much as will make one 
half of a load for their beasts of burden; so that the Bokharian unit is 
usually half a cameUload, or about eight Russian poods. This, in iron, 
would cost from 3| to 4 Bokharian ducats ; 73 of which make 100 Dutch 
ducats, or 1155 roobles. 
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retains his name. The prefix, Eurban, is, upon a similar princi*- 
ple, derived from the name of a Tatar merchant, one of the early- 
dealers in this commodity at Troitsk. 

The produce of copper, though far inferior in quantity, is still, 
considering the value of the metal, of no little importance, and 
amounts to 183,000 poods in the year. Half a (camel's) load of 
this will bring, in Bokharia, from eighteen to nineteen ducats, or 
from 36*2 to 38*2 roobles the pood } though this quantity, in in«" 
ternal traffic, and even when rolled into sheets, is not worth 
above thirty-tbree roobles, and is only coined into thirty at the 
mint in Yekaterinburg. This low nominal value of copper, in 
Russia, is the more remarkaUe, as the private proprietors of 
mines themselves find it impossible to ofiEer it at less than sixteen 
roobles, so as to cover the exp^ise of production. We now add 
the gold and platinum,* and have, for the yearly total of metal 
raised on the Ural, a weight of 7,584,000 poods, and a value of 

15,000,000 rooUeS; for iron; 
6,490,000 - - • eopper; 
and 15,000,000, gold and platinum; 

collectively 35,490,000 roobles, or about 5,397,000^. This 
gross income receives a further augmentation from the salt, yielded 
by the salt-springs between Kunsar and Solikamsk, which rise 
through artificial borings carriea into the lowest beds of the 
mountain limestone. 

On a sea-coast, it would requite 361 vessds, of 400 tons each, 
for the transport of a similar quantity of minerals; so that this 
may serve to give us some idea of the power and materials ex- 
pended upon an infinitely more laborious river navigation. 

It is to M. Eversmann that I am indebted for the following 
details regarding the river-fleets, which form so important a 
picture of the industrial scenes on the UraL 

The vessels used for carrying the produce^ are flat-bottomed, 
with straight, nearly parallel sides, about 120 feet long, and 
twenty-five feet broad, and terminated, at both ends, in a sort of 
obtuse triangle. Two pilot boats (Lotsmanskiebarki,) of lighter 
and rounder build, attend each fleet, and are manned by expert 
crews, who are to conduct the vessels of burden through the 
difficulties of the navigation. Besides this, each of the larger 
craft is provided with a small boat, for carrying out warps and 
other such services. 

A large portion of the mining population is employed, during 

* See p. 208. 
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the winter and spring, in preparing these vessels ; and such is the 
versatility and mechanical talent of the Russians, that nothing 
is required from the European markets in their construction but 
sails and cordage. 

Fir is the. -wood exclusivdy used on the southern Ural, and the 
vessels must be built a year before they are launched ; not only 
that they may become lighter and more capable of bearing a 
heavy cargo from being dried, but because it is observed that they 
are then less liable to leak. This precaution is not so necessary 
with the pilot boats, which are sometimes built in such haste, 
that the planks have not been on them five days before their de- 
parture from Slatoust, and yet time has been found to tar them 
aad furnish them with oars before they are wanted. 

The 20th of April is the day fixed for the commencement of 
the boat voyages fr(»Q Slatoust. The ice hais by that time left 
the rivers, now swollen, by the melting of the snow, which has 
already disappeared from the plains, and only lies in patches aa 
the uplands. One of the vessels of burden bears the title of 
Kazennoi bark, or commodore ship ^from Kazein, a chief,) and 
is occupied during the voyage by the proprietor of the factory, 
or his supercargo. It is distinguished from the others by its 
mqre commodious appointments, and it likewise carries a flag at 
the bow, and iron cannons for firing signals. Conformably with 
Russian usage, a solemn mass is celebrated on the deck, and all 
parts of the vessel are blessed by a priest the day before their 
departure. Each of the flat-bottomed boats receives a cargo of 
4000 poods of iron at first, which is afterwards increased, on the 
rivers below the mountains, to 10,000 poods. 

The men go ashore every night, and the fleet which M. Everg- 
mann accompanied took fourteen hours to reach the Satkinskyi 
pristan (hythe, or landing of ßatka,) a distance of 200 versts 
from Slatoust:* several of the vessels, however, suffered damage 
on the voyage, and were left behind. Mounted attendants "vfere 
stationed along the banks, under the orders of the commodore, 
and salutes were fired on passing the residence of a Bashkir 
chief. 

The stream being swollen, not only by the melting of the ice, 
but by the discharge of the superfluous water from the mine- 
pond of Slatoust, much caution was required in passing the foot 
of the Eassotur, where there is a sharp bend in the chanrel of 

* This would give the Ai a current running nearly eight geographical 
miles an hour. 

VOL. I. — 19 
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the Ai; and another critical point is near the second factory of 
'Nijnei Slatoust, where the sluices open under a bridge, with a 
heavy fall of water. The narrow valley through which the river 
passes is hemmed in by hills covered with pine, birch, aspen, and 
alder, with here and there patches of meadow. After leaving 
Eusinsk, thirtyfive versts in a direct line from Slatonst, the sides 
of the valley become steeper, where they consist of bare calca- 
reous rocks: the structure of this rock as described to us, and 
the consequent characteristics of the landscape, bring to mind the 
features exhibited by the basin of the Lena, between Irkutsk 
and Yakutsk. It is of a bluish cdour, the dip of the strata 
tending eastward, at various angles of elevation, and sometimes 
even taking a vertical position, with frequent cavities in the face 
of the cliffs. Between three of these, called the Three Brothers 
(tri bratia,) the Ai passes, with a very tortuous course, just be- 
low Kusinsk. The inclination of the strata diminishes gradually 
till it coincides with the horizon, forty versts below Slatoust ; 
which is the more extraordinary, as there is a spot near the mouth 
of the Satka, which flows from the S., where it is perfectly ver- 
tical. The bed of the river is again confined here by a bluff, 
called the Medvezhyi Lob, or Bear's Forehead, which is danger^ 
ous to the navigation. 

At Satka two vessels j(Hn the fleet from Kusinsk, while the 
cargoes of those from Slatoust are increased by from 4000 to 8000 
or even 9000 poods, out of the magazines belonging to the fac- 
tories at Satka, which is twenty-four versts from the wharf, or 
hythe. Eleven men are shipped here for every 2000 poods of 
lading, to work the two oars which are fixed at each end of the 
vessel. 

The hythe of Satka furnishes millstones, cut from a mass of 
quartz which traverses the limestone. Just below this place, 
the right bank of the river rises perpendicularly from the water, 
at the entrance of one of the largest caverns noticed on the Ai. 
As the course of the river is direct, there is no danger in this 
part; not so with the maloi and bolshoi pritest,* ten versts lower 
down the valley. Here two precipitous rocks occupy the left 
bank, rising from 100 to 200 feet above the water; and the ves- 
sels are hurried along by the foaming stream for a distance of 
1200 paces close to their feet. The strata of these rocks are 
parallel with- the surface of the river, but the greater is rent into 

* Maioij little; bolshoi, gie^X^pritesnit, to narrow, Ruu» 
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enormous columns, by vertical fissures ; while the less is so regu- 
larly divided into square compartments, as to offer an exact re-V 
semblance to an artificial wall. The fissures are coloured with dark 
streaks of decomposing sinter (a trifling peculiarity which I have 
seen repeated on the Lena;) caverns open on many points, 
and pines shoot up the steep face of the cliff from every projec- 
tion. 

The sides of the valley now sink again; but at 1| and 2J 
hours' voyage from the landing-place of Satka, dangers reappear. 
The first is caused by a low rock on the right, — the Ratsboinik, 
or Robber,— which stretches twenty feet into the river; just 
where it makes a sudden bend; the other is owing to a sharp 
reef, entirely under water, and connected with the opposite or 
left bank. 

Towards the middle of the second day, the village of Lekle 
is approached, situate on the left ; and now, not only the land- 
scape, but the circumstances of the navigation, assume a different 
character« The low and argillaceous heights, which terminate 
the valley, recede, and leave a tract of steppe between them and 
the water. The channel of the river dilates to five times its 
original width, and shoals and banks endanger the navigation, 
instead of rocks and cliffs. Many of the vessels grounded, and 
the others were obliged to come to, in order to render them assis- 
tance, the following day. 

The crews collected round their watch-fires, on the shore, to 
enjoy themselves; playing on the balalika, (p. 97,) or drinking 
the sap of the birch, which they drew from notches cut in the 
trees. 

Shallows and islands are so numerous, where the river spreads 
into the plain, that the channel has to be sounded, and its safety 
ascertained, every season. So serious are the impediments be- 
setting the navigation of these shallow, changeable waters, that 
they would be msuperable to boatmen accustomed only to the 
permanent rivers of Europe. The artifices which the Russians 
so naturally seem to practise in similar difficulties, is exemplified 
by the history of their early adventures in Siberia ; where Yermak 
is said to have dammed up the Serebrenka* with the sails of his 
ships, which he spread across its bed in order to raise the water 
on the shoals. 

One arm of the river makes a wide sweep into the plain, just 
below Lekle, and, after forming a round island, rejoins the main 

* An affluent of the Chasovaia, see p. 190. 
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branch in a totaUy opposite direction. This ^pot has received 
the name of Monakhin Prorva,* or the Monk's Breach, being 
the scene of the first stranding of a vessel, which was daused, 
according to popular superstition, by the presence of a monk, 
which always forebodes ill luck» 

Bashkir dwellings overspread this plain, and tracts of burning 
grass were seen in the neighbourhood. Mowing is unknown in 
these steppes; and the grass, which is troddeA down by the cattle, 
would rot, and destroy the succession of crops if it were not set 
on fire, when dried by the sun. These fires often extend to the 
forests, and cause incalculable devastations. 

At Lekle Iteven men are discharged from each vessel, and as 
many more on the following day. At the confluence of the Ai 
and Ufa fourteen more are dismissed ; so that twenty-two remain 
in each boat, to complete the voyage to Ufa, on the river of the 
same name, at its junction with the Bielaya. The remainder of 
the original boatmen are now sent home, and the vessels are 
manned by hired Yotyaks, none of the individuals from the mines 
being retained but the owner's deputy, or supercargo, and the 
most experienced of the pilots from Slatoust. The voyage is 
once more continued, down the Bielaya into the Kama, till Laisbef 
is reached, not far from where the Kama falls into the Volga. 
LaTshef is not only the general rendezvous for all the boat-fleets 
from the northern and southern Ural, but is also the point where 
a total change must take place in the mode of prosecuting the 
journey. For now they leave the smaller rivers to commit them- 
selves to the wider waters of the Volga ; and all those bound to 
Nijnei Novgorod, or St. Petersburg, must prepare to toil against 
that ereat stream. 

All the other factories of the southern district communicate 
with the Kama by the Ufa (N. E. of the Ai,) the Yurusan, and 
Bielaya (S. W.;) those of the north descend the Suilva and 
Chusovaia, notorious for its rugged banks and rapid sinuosities. 

Every proprietor has his own storehouse, at LaYshef, for the 
equipment of his vessels ; for it is only now that the boats are 
rigged, and fitted with a railing round the deck. The masts are 
frequently cut by the people from Slatoust, as they come through 
the forests on the Ufa ; and agents from the mines have already 
hired men for the ascent of the Volga. Thirty are required for 
every vessel, so that this species of transport gives employment 

* From prorvat to tear through^ Bu98» 
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to 20^000 men altogether, 'who are collected from a distance of 
200 versts round Lai'shef. 

Tracking is unknown on this route: the boats are warped 
along by a windlass and hawser, which is shifted fropi anchor to 
anchor by the attendant skiff. It is only on board of the salt 
ships, from Solikamsk, that the Stroganovs employ horses to turn 
the windlass, -all the others avail themselves of the cheapness of 
human labour. 

The caravans leaving the Ural at the breaking up of the ice, 
reach N. Novgorod, at the fair time (p. 105,) in about 100 days. 
There have been instances of their reaching St. Petersburg in the 
course of the same autumn; though mismanagement obliges 
many of them to winter at Vuishnyi Volochok. 

It is not easy to deduce the entire length of river way which 
these heavy cargoes of merchandise must pass over from the water- 
partition between the Caspian and Icy Seas, till they arrive at 
the Baltic, after crossing the depressed region near Vuishnyi Vo- 
lochok, where the water-course changes again. If we suppose 
that, at distances of ten versts, on the best maps, we might as- 
sume correct points of departure, between which the channel of 
the rivers may describe a right line, we should then compute the 
length of — 

Versts. 

The Ai. from Slatoast to Ufa, at - - - 420 

The Ufa, Bielaya, and Kama (Ufa to Laishef) - 680 

The Volga (Laishef to N. Novgorod) - - - 360 

The Volga (Novjrorod to Tver) - - - 700 

The Tverza and Shlina (Tver to Vuishnyi Volochok) - 130 
The Msta and Volkhov (Vuishnyi Volochok to the 

Ladoga) - - - - - - 480 

From the Ladoga to St. Petersburg - - - 130 

Or, from Slatoust to St. Petersburg - - 2800 

or about 1850 miles. 

But actual experience proves that this mode of calculating a 
series of rectilinear distances falls far short of the true measure 
of the winding river line; for, according to the most intelligent 
pilots and travellers, the journey from Slatoust to Ufa cannot be 
less than 1000 versts, while they estimate the voyage from Ufa 
to N. Novgorod at 2000 versts, which our computation would 
reduce to 940. This somewhat startling assertion of the water- 
men derives some confirmation, however, from the fact of their 
reckoning giving an augmentation of nearly two and a half for 

19* 
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the windings of the rivers on the hilly part of their course, hut 
little more than two* when they flow through the more level 
districts; as it is only natura] that, while the body of water is 
inconsiderable, its direction should be altered by every projection 
or obstruction it may encounter, much more than when it rolls in 
a heavy stream through the soft and uniform soil of the plains, 
where there is nothing to cause a deviation of its channel, but the 
sand or beds of gravel which it may have washed from the up- 
lands. 

That those opposite circumstances are not found to produce 
results still more palpably at variance, may be owing to the ex- 
cessive frequency of the sand islands formed in the Volga, below 
the Kama, where its banks are protected from inundation on one 
side only by their height. I am myself, therefore, but little dis- 
posed to question the accuracy of the Uralian boatmen's statement; 
and must look upon 5000 versts (about 3350 miles) for the river 
line between Slatoust and St. Petersburg, as coming much nearer 
the truth than 2800, which may rather be taken as a minimum 
limit. The estimate of the pilots is, moreover, founded on the 
observation, that a vessel without oars will make 6*5 versts in 
an hour on the Bielaya, below Ufa ; in the Kama, only 4*0; 
and in the Volga, 4*3 ; going down the stream, between N. Nov- 
gorod and Kasan. 

Thus we have an extent of more than 3000 miles, over which 
is spread a system of navigable waters without the co-operation 
of man; the only instance of his interference being at Vuishnyi 
Volochok, where one of the natural channels is widened, and a 
sufficient supply of water secured by sluice-gates. No other 
nation, however, but the Russian, could be found so inured to 
toilsome enterprise as to avail themselves of this natural provision 
for traffic ; for though, on the one hand, the laden vessels have 
ä fall of at least 870 feet for their voyage from the Ural to Lai- 
shef,t it is, on the other hand, to be considered, that they have 

* That is, as compared with assumed polygfonal lines of ten versts.* The 
increase of distance is, in some measure, accounted for by the observation, 
that the segments, of which those assumed right lines (often versts each) 
are composed, will in nature be often found to deviate at an angle of 
65° 4' in the highlands, and of 61° 6' in the levels; or that they will 
form an angle with each other of 49^^ 3' in the first case, and of 56° S' in 
the second. 

f Laishef is eighty feet above the level of the sea, and none of the 
furnaces on the Western Ural can b6 less than 950. The Ai at Slatoust 
lies 1370 feet above the sea, or 1285 above Laishef. 
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the discouragement of an ascent of no less than 580 feet up the 
stream from Laisbef to Yuishnyi Volochok, and to contend with 
rapid currents for full 1500 versts. Even the last portion of this 
navigation — the passage down the Msta into the Baltic — is not 
without danger, from the rapidity of the stream, and requires the 
assistance and experience of the neighbouring pilots. 

It has been already remarked (p. 70) that an impediment ex- 
isting at one point of this extraordinary line of navigation, de- 
prives it of half of its utility; the cataracts below Bronitsui are 
fhe only obstacle to the return of the vessels from the Baltic to 
the Caspian, of even to the Ural. All the boats are broken up 
at St. Petersburg, and sold for fire-wood. This causes a serious 
yearly loss in labour; the consumption of timber on the Ural is 
notaflfected by it to the extent of more than a thirtieth.* 

The greater number of these boat-fleets are destined for the 
mother country; but there are some which take their freight 
to Taganrog, where it is disposed of to the Turks. These ves- 
sels continue their course down the Volga toTsaritsuin (lat.48° 
6^) where this river approaches within forty miles of the Don. 
Here the Russians avail themselves of the facilities of a Yolok,t 
after the most primitive fashion. The vessels are taken to 
pieces, and with their lading trailed on wagons across the isth- 
mus. The wastefulness of this proceeding is said to raise the 
price of iron at Taganrog by seventeen roobles the pood. 

The surface of the Don must be more than 236 feet above 
that of the Volga at Tsaritsuin — a difference as great as that of 
the level of the Black Sea above the Caspian — the Volga having 
scarcely any observable fall thence to its mouth, while the cur- 
rent of the Don is comparatively rapid .| This would render 

* Each vessel requires about 6000 cubic feet for her construction, so 
that 600 consume about three millions and a half of cubic feet; and, as 
100 poods of iron take one cubic sajene (343 cubic feet) of charcoal, or 
1000 cubic feet of wood, for smelting, the entire Uralian product of iron 
will require 89,000,000 cubic feet; and this, in the subsequent processes 
which the iron undergoes, must be increased till it becomes at least thirty 
fold of the quantity required for the boats. 

f Volok is an isthiiMS or portage between two navigable rivers, and in, 
perhaps, a derivative of the Russian verb signifying to roll or trail. See 
p. 70. 

:f Since this was written, it has been ascertained that the level of the 
Don at Kachalinsk, is not more than 175 feet above that of the Volga at 
Tsaritsuin, and that the difference of level between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian is but 83*6 feet. See Parrot's " Joarney to Ararat," pp. 312 and 
369.— Ed. 
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the communication between these two rivers, by a canal, some^ 
what tedious, though the work has been frequently projected. 
The waves on the Volga are sometimes so high as to endanger 
the vessels, which are, perhaps, better constructed now than they 
were in the sixteenth century. Notwithstanding this delay at 
Tsaritsuin, the caravans reach Taganrog in fifty days from Lai- 
shef. One of the master-boatmen accompanies each vessel from 
the Ural to its destination ; but the men for working the passage 
are mostly from the government of Novgorod,* who wander, 
every year, as far as Laishef, where they are employed in pre- 
ference to all others. From personal acquaintance with the cha-* 
racters of the nations on the Black Sea, the Uralian miners give 
the Turks the appellation of Blagorodnie lyudi — upright, pro- 
perly, well-bred people. The Greeks of Pontus enjoy a very 
different reputation. 
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! ARRIVAL IN TOBOLSK. 

Before we proceed with the narrative of our journey to the 
eastward, we have a few more particulars to cominunicate re- 
garding the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Yekaterinburg. 

Parties of exiles are a very usual spectacle in the streets of 
the town ; their number is rated at five thousand passing through 
in a year, or ninety-six every week. The women are generafly 
in wagons; the men follow, two and two, on foot, and during 
their stay in the town have usually chains on the leg. Though 
the inhabitants are accustomed to such sights, they regard them 
with compassion, and will often call them to give them alms. 
Their guards are generally Kosaks of the Ural, as they are 
called, and a company of Bashkir militia, entitled Druzhina (a 

* The most expert of the Russian sailors are from Nijnei Novgorod. 
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(Company of friends) in Russian. The Uralian Kosaks are in 
complete uniform, well armed and mounted. They are sup- 
posed to be the descendants of the conquerors of the country, 
under Yermak, and are thenc« invested with the same privileges 
as are enjoyed by the Eosaks of the Don. They are allowed 
an immunity from every impost ; but are bound to devote them- 
selves to the public service. Certain villages, to the eastward 
of the Ural, have been assigned to them, with hereditary rights. 
The Bashkir companies constitute a body as different from the 
Russian soldiery in feature and aspect ais they are in costume. 
They retain their national pointed broad-brimmed hat of white 
felt, and close tunic of cloth of the same colour, with red em- 
broidery on the edges. Their arms, are a pike and sword, be- 
sides the bow, in the use of which the tribe is so expert that they 
have not yet found it expedient to lay it aside. 

Since the invasion of the Russians, the Bashkirs have never 
extended the northern limits of their residence beyond Yekate- 
rinburg. Between the latitude of this town and that of Slatoust, 
they form the chief part of the population. Southward of this, be- 
tween Slatoust and Troitsk, they are intermingled with the Tip- 
ters, Mecheryaks, and Chuvashes. Even in the first-mentioned 
district, where they have their principal settlement, they are al- 
ways found at some distance from the mountains. The pass 
which leads over the Ural, near Slatoust, is the only part of the 
highlands where they settle: they seem to shun the vicinity of 
the mines or factories.* The route from Slatoust, or Miask, to 
Yekaterinburg, which runs close to the mountains, passes ex- 
clusively through Russian and Tatar villages; but a circuit to 
the eastward will bring the traveller to Chelabi and to the coun- 
try of the Bashkirs, properly so called. It is distinguished by 
the Russians into three cantons, as they are termed, over each 
of which a chief presides, who changes his residence from time 
to time, and generally engages the assistance of a sort of minis- 
ter, of Russian descent, for the advantage of the national con- 
nexion. This diplomatic post is most commonly filled by some 
ignorant adventurer of the lowest class. The powers of the he- 
reditary chieftains are nearly commensurate with those of the 
volostnoi ispravnikjt ^^ the Russian provinces. The direct in- 

* They spread themselves now on the southern half of the Ural, as far 
west as the meridian of Ufa. They sold the upper country to the Rus- 
sian government, as soon as ore was discovered there. 

f Voloitj a commune; and ispravnik^ director, commander, ßuss. 
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tercourse with the imperial government is maintained through a 
Russian officer entitled tsemskoi ispravnik,* whose custom it is 
to follow the nomadic court. 

There is no aboriginal Siberian tribe besides the Bashkirs of 
Perm and Orenburg, that now presents the interesting phenome- 
non of a mode of life regularly alternating from the nomadic to 
the fixed ; every section of this community having a permanent 
village of wooden huts, on the borders of somewood, where they 
pass the winter. As soon as spring sets in, they betake them« 
selves, with their horses and herds, to the plains. Each family 
has its tent-cloth of hair, which is rolled up and carried at a 
horseman's saddle. They rarely encamp quite separately, but 
unite into companies, and pitch their tents in military order« 
Their cattle wander where they will, and are only occasionally 
collected at their owners' dwellings. Horses are indispensable 
to the Bashkirs, who seem never to leave the saddle. Indefa- 
tigable and dextrous on horseback, they are indolent and in- 
docile every where else. 

In the summer pastures the grass sometimes reaches to their 
saddle-girths; still the Bashkir never thinks of provision for the 
winter; the cattle must then sustain life on the stunted herbage 
that may appear through the snow, or on the remains of the 
summer fodder that rots on the dunghills. The only occupation 
of the men, in summer, is to drive the mares home to be milked ; 
the management of every thing else is left to their wives.. The 
foals are separated from the mares at an early age, and tethered 
near the tents, being never allowed to suck while the mares are 
feeding. The milk is received in leathern bottles with a narrow 
neck, and left to ferment: it then constitutes the favourite be- 
verage of the Bashkirs. Russians, who have had opportunities 
of proving its qualities, extol it, not only for its flavour, but its 
wholesomeness: many prefer it to every other sort of diet; and 
invalids frequently have recourse to it, with the best effect upon 
their health. This remedial agent enjoys the same repute here, 
in cases of consumption and diseases of the skin, as it does among 
the Kirgis, according to the report of Sievers.f The Kirgis, as 
we afterwards learned, attribute a peculiar efficacy, in those cases, 
to the richness of their mutton ; and should this observation prove 
correct, the cures experienced among the Bashkirs, may be re- 
ferred to their constant use of mutton. A kettle of it, cut into 

* TsetMkoi^ provincial ; and isffravnikj Eu8B* 
f Pallas^ Nord. Beiträge, vol. lä« 
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small pieces, hangs constantly over the fire, in their summer tents, 
and every visiter is presented with the favourite bishbarmak. 

Fishing also is not neglected by the Bashkirs : whatever they 
take is dried for winter provision. 

They are exceedingly successful in training hawks, a smaller 
species of which is used for taking hares, while the greater (Falco 
chrysaetes,) will strike foxes, and even wolves. They do not 
confine themselves, however, to rearing hawks for their own ne- 
cessities or pastime ; but carry on a profitable trade in them with 
the Kirgis, who are even more passionately devoted to this sport 
than themselves, and who are always eager to purchase trained 
birds from the mountaineers. The average price of a well- trained 
hawk is estimated at 50 roobles. 

The fruit of the bird-cherry (Prunus padus) has already been 
alluded to (see p. 165,) as constituting an important article of 
vegetable diet with the Bashkirs; and it may not be uninteresting 
to j-evert again to the passage quoted from Herodotus, in proof 
of the identity of this tree with that which supplied the wants of 
the Argippeei. In this passage we are informed that the fruit is 
called a<fxv (aschu,) by the people of the country; and it is re- 
markable that the Bashkirs denominate every acid, especially the 
sour juices which they mix with their milk, by a word that is 
written atchui* in Russian, and call the cherries themselves, 
tchia, a word formed, probably, from the same root. As the 
Asiatic sound, tch, could not be exactly represented in Greek 
characters, they would be driven to attempt it by adopting their 
own softer combination, sch. However bold it may seem to af- 
firm the existence of any national usage for a period of 2000 
years, it would be much bolder still to maintain, that the employ- 
ment of similar words to express similar ideas was a merely ac- 
cidental coincidence, and that the statement of Herodotus could 
have no reference to the actual practices of the modern Bashkirs. 

After speaking of the inhabitants of the plains lying north of 
the Black Sea, Herodotus proceeds to say, " Beyond these (to 
the eastward) lies a rugged and rocky district of considerable ex- 
tent: when this is crossed, we discover a race of men who inhabit 
a high mountain tract. They are said to be without hair on 
their heads {^axaxpot) from their birth, and to have flat noses 
(jstfioi,) and prominent chins (ysrsta ^tyaxa:) they speak a lan- 

* The word for soar, amongr the Tatars of Kasan, is atchi; hearinof a 
striking resemblance to the Latin, acid una; and the Greek^ 6|v. The 
Sclavonian is quite different — kisloe. 
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guage of their own, but wear the Scythian dress."* Not oaly 
is the situation of the country of the Bashkirs precisely describe^ 
in this eittracty but the characteristic features of the people par- 
ticularly noticed. The story of their want of hair is probably 
to be set down as one of those exaggerations or misconceptions, 
from which the relations of travellers are so rarely free. Even 
at the present day, the custom of shaving the head and usmg 
depilatories on other parts of the body, is invariably observed by 
the Turkomans and several Mongol tribes in northern Asia: we 
shall have to allude to the early origin of this practice apiong 
the Tatar neighbours of the Bashkirs, in a subsequent chapter. 
Such an observance may as readily have been mistaken by a pass- 
ing traveller for a natural defect, as another peculiarity may 
have given rise to an error, just the counterpart of this, in modern 
times. It is very common to see the children of the Russian boors, 
in the cool days of autumn, with their arms drawn out of the 
sleeves of their long white smocks; and, as they then conceal 
them by crossing them upon the breast, it is said that some hasty 
traveller spread abroad the report that Russian children are bom 
without arms. 

Another weighty argument is, that the national appellation 
may, with great probability, be held to signify ^'the shaven 
heads." An etymology of this word has been adopted by Eu- 
ropean ethnographers, which seems utterly paradoxical both in 
logic and grammar. The first syllable of the name (the Tatar 
bash, head) admits of no controversy : the second is deduced from 
kurt, and made to signify a bee. To this we have to object that 
kurt, taken absolutely, does not mean a bee, but is the general 
term for insect, or worm, like the Russian cherv; iefak kurt 
(from iefak, silk) is the silkworm; kurt tsuigats, a maggot; kurt 
lahamen, to be worm-eaten. Accordingly, the bee is bal kurt, 
the honey insect ; from bal, honey. This distortion of Bashkir 
in Bashkurt can at best, imply nothing but bee-head — an absurd 
compound to signify one who tends bees. It is strange that the 
following more plausible derivation has not hitherto been pro- 
posed :-*The second member simply means shaven, from kuirg- 
hamen, I shave (amen being merely a syllable of inflection, in- 
cluding the pronoun I,) and having its participle, kuirmuisb, 
shaven. Thus, we shall render the gentile name, Bashkir, as 
written by the Russians Bashkuirtsi, by its natural synonym, 

* Herod, lib. iv. cap. 23. 
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sharen heads; to which we may add, that the adjective ^%axpoi 
is likewise used by Herodotus, in a subsequent part of his nar- 
rative,* as a proper name of a nation living near the Ural ; so 
that he makes this appellation equivalent to apyircttawt. 

It is equally probable that the language of the Turcomans, 
which is still, as then, spoken by the Bashkirs, may have been 
different from that of other nations occupying the southern parts 
of 'European Russia— ^the Scythia of Herodotus,! notwithstand- 
ing the similarity of their costume. With regard to this latter, 
it is well known that the dress of the Russian horsemen, in the 
sixteenth century, bore a close resemblance to that of the Bash- 
kir and Kirgis. Herberstein's drawings represent them in boots 
with high heels, and the points of the toes turned upwards, which 
are at present considered as peculiar to the Tatar tribes. The 
saddle^ of the ancient Russians was exactly like that of the 
modern Bashkirs, even to the leathern holsters in which they car- 
ried their provisions. The sort of shirt worn under their other 
dress was, according to the same authority, decidedly Tatarian, 
differing from the European in the gaudy embroidery on the up- 
per edge, which, though not now seen in Russia, is common among 
the Bashkirs, and retained likewise among the Mord vi, and Chere- 
misses (see pp. 96, 111,) with an opening invariably on the side, 
instead of the breast. This, we are told, was originally worn 
on the same side by the Russians till their conversion to Christi- 
anity, when they resolved to have the opening on the light, to 
distinguish themselves from the Tatars who have it on the left 
side4 

** They derive their sustenance from trees," are the words of 
Herodotus, which introduce his description of their mode of 
preparing the atchui from milk and cherries, and of kneading the 
residue of the fruit into cakes; and then, as if in explanation, he 

* Capp. 24, 25, sub intt, 

f The words putvviv tStTji» tavf €$ of Herodotus seem to point to the force of 
utterance, which is said to be a striking characteristic of Bashkir speech. 
The Russians describe this peculiarity as giving every sentence uttered by 
a Bashkir the intonation of a question; just like the acute accentuation of 
the words at the conclusion of a period, for which the Jews are remarked 
in Europe. We shall have to notice this again, in our account of several 
of the Northern Asiatics. 

% Even to this day, the Russians make it a point to have the opening 
of the shirts, which they call kosovorotki, — ^bias-cut, or bias- collared, — 
on the right shoulder; whence, probably, the popular expression for any 
thing contrary to common sense or asage^ 'Uhat the collur opens on the 
wrong side." • 

VOL. I. — 20 
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makes the remark, equally applicable to the modern Bashkir, 
that ^' they are not possessed of much cattle, for they have no 
knowledge of artificial pasture land {(sitoviaiat vo/ta»/^)* 

The Scythians of those days seem to have been as much sur«- 
prised at the improvidence of their neighbours as the Russians 
are at present; and their report may have produced this remark 
about the pastures {voftfu,) Their tents (of white felt) is another 
point of coincidence with the actual state of things. Some 
trifling deviation may be attributed either to an alteration in 
customs or to the easy faith of the ethnographer. At this mo- 
ment it may be truly asserted of the Bashkirs, that they delight 
to live, winter and summer, under the trees ; and that in summer 
they often dispense with tents, particularly upon any excursion 
of unusual length. Upon these occasions, their only provision, 
is a leathern bottle of sour milk, and the night is passed in the 
woods, without any covering but what nature affords. We have 
also to recollect, that their winter huts only date from the period 
of their first intercourse with the Russians, by whom they were 
supplied with axes for felling the timber; and this will agam jus* 
tify the assertion found in Ikrodotus, that ''every one lives under 
a tree, which he covers in winter with a felt-cloth; but in sum-» 
mer, even this is laid aside." It was an error, however, to say 

r * The other words in this passage. "Uotjtim ftiv o^Myio ^9 htti6^ atto 
'tov ^w0t/' can admit of no other translation than ^^ the tree on which they 
live is called the Pontic/' which will be sufficiently clear if we bear in 
mind that the Greeks gave the name of Pontic to every thing coming 
from the neighbourhood of the filack Sea, to the northward of their own 
country. This may soraly have been the case with the Prunus padus. 
Herodotus had his entire account through the Scythians and Greeks, who 
frequented the Pontic trading towns (see lib. iv. cap. 24,) who would 
naturally point out the tree upon the spot. The fruit of the hazel (Co- 
rylus avellana,) for the same reason, got the name of the Nux Pontica. 
It seems a strange misconception of tne commentators that they should 
all attach such importance to the denomination Pontic tree, which ha« 
really so little to do with the true import of the passage^ and persist in 
referring it to the hazel nut. How this fruit could be said to have stony 
kernels (?tvp^,) or a dark and viscid juice, or to leave dregs (tpvytf) 
that could be compared to pressed figs, are questions which they never 
appear to have entertained. Notwithstanding the learning of Larcher, 
his exposition is not more happy than that of the rest: he considers the 
fruit in question to be the Cembro nuts (from the Pinus cembra.) Though 
the cedar oil of the Siberians (kedrovoe maslo) is never used with milk, it 
would not be so absurd to suppose it meant here, but for the positive as- 
sertion of Herodotus^ that the fruit had a stony kernel^ covered with a soft 
pnlp. 
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that the trees were covered with felt and not the tent-poles un- 
derneath the trees. The same character for hospitality and 
scrupulous uprightness in their dealings, by which the Bashkirs 
were so honourably distinguished in former ages, is as justly their 
distinction at this day. As they carry no weapon but the bow, 
tt may be asserted, with some degree of truth, that they go un- 
armed. They were found, at the first visit of the Russians, to 
have some forms of administrative justice; so that it is not at all 
improbable that they may have been sometimes chosen as referees 
in the quarrels of their neighbours. 

It remains to offer some observations upon the appellation 
Argippaei. There can be little doubt that it denoted a pecu- 
liarity observed in their district, and was seized on by the Greeks 
as the proper name of the people ; Argippaei meaning nothing else 
than riders of "white horses." A similar instance of the appli- 
cation of a gentile designation from the colour of the cattle, is 
oflFered in a Tatar horde, who, at the time of the conquest of 
Siberia, were known as the pegaya, or dappled horde. The 
extraordinary number of white horses among the Mongol Ta- 
tars of Eastern Siberia, is a very striking phenomenon to a 
traveller coming from the West: we shall have further occasion 
to notice this predominance of a breed of gray horses in the pro- 
gress of our journey towards Kamchatka; but still there is a re- 
inarkable tendency to this colour throughout even the western 
tribes. White horses are common among the Bashkirs and Kir- 
gis; and, being beautifully dappled, sometimes with dark round 
spots, are eagerly bought up by the Bokharians, who call them 
afgamaki, and carry them to the Indian markets.* The colour 
of the Circassian horses, too, is so often grayish, as to contrast 
obviously with the chestnut of the Russians. All this tends to 
render it highly probable that gray was once the decidedly pre- 
vailing colour of the Siberian horse, though now much modified 
on the European border. This colour is still pure among the 
Yakuts, where the Russian breed has not yet penetrated ; and 
their horses will naturally preserve it longer than those of West- 
ern Tatary, where it may totally disappear in time; just as the 
use of dogs for drawing carriages, which was universal between 
the Dvina and Pechora in the eleventh century, and is known to 
have existed, at least in the district of Verkhoturie, as recently 
as the time of Marco Polo. 

* Pallas, Zoogr. Ro«9. i. 239. 
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. The Russians themselves, accustomed «s they are to the com- 
forts of artificial society, are obliged to bear testimony to the 
enjoyments of the careless roving Bashkir life. Whoever has 
once known the charms of long and uncontrolled wandering on 
horseback through scenes of nature, will readily enter into the 
feelings of the Bashkirs obliged to return to their winter habita- 
tions. They approach them with reluctance, and believe that 
Shaitan, or the evil spirit, has taken up his abode in the huts, 
that oppress them with such a sense of constraint. The men 
accordingly remain at some distance from the settlement, and 
send the women for ward,. armed with staves, with which they 
strike the door of every hut, uttering loud imprecations ; and it 
is not till they have made the rounds with their noisy exorcisms, 
that the men ride forward, at full speed, and with terrific shouts, 
to banish the dreaded demon from his lurking-place. 

With these peculiar observances, there was sufficient evidence 
of the intellectual advancement of the Bashkirs,^ even before the 
introduction of the Mohammedan faith. Their present religious 
ceremonies are such as are prescribed by the Koran. Their priests 
are called Mullas, one of whom accompanies each party in its 
wanderings, and directs their prayers, which are repeated several 
times a day, in an enclosure set apart for worship, but not co« 
vered. Contrary to the usual Mohammedan practice, they do 
not bury their dead in cemeteries, but in any spot chosen by their 
dying friends. A passage leads, from the bottom of a sort of 
shaft, into a little chamber, where the corpse is fixed in a sitting 
posture, upon a seat formed of stones. 

Among the mechanical productions of the Bashkirs may be 
mentioned a sort of flute, with four holes, about two and a half 
or two feet long, and open at both ends ; the holes are all in that 
third of the instrument next the mouth. Their own name for 
it is chebuich, or kürai-tdn.* In playing, the principal orifice, 
which is at right angles with the axis, is pressed against the 
teeth, slightly opened ; and while the melody is produced Jby the 
reverberations in the pipe, it is accompanied by the player with 
a bass formed in his own throat. Notwithstanding that this in- 
strument requires much breath, they will sometimes prolong the 
tones for more than half a minute, when they conclude with a 
sort of sneezing sound, by forcing the last portions of the air 

* The first of these terms has an affinity with chubick, the Turcoman 
name for the reed of a tobacco-pipe. The Kurai is a masical wind-instru- 
ment, known to the Tatars of Kasan also. 
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tfaT(Migh the nose; this is, however, a point of perfection that 
but few arrive at. Herberstein notices a similar sort of iiute as 
in use among the Russians. Their name for it was churna ; but 
it is not now known in Russia, nor was it of Sclavonian origin. 
The TurccHnan kurai has some resemblance to it in sound.^ 

The use of the Arabic characters was introduced among the 
Bashkirs, as well as the Tatars of Kasan, along with the Mo- 
hammedan religion : they are said to use them, not only for re- 
ligious purposes, but in transcribing their historical songs. We 
have, unfortunately, little satisfactory information to expect with 
regard to the ancient, and, probably, highly perfected writing, 
found engraved on the rocks in the valley of the Puishma, by 
the Russian conquerors bf Siberia, and which has been carefully 
copied by Strahlenberg.f The identity of particular parts of this 
inscription with another, found in a similar situation, on the 
Taunton, (forty-five miles from Boston,) J invests it with peculiar 
interest; the more so, as the characters of the Puishma are far 
more elegantly formed than those discovered on the northern 
slope of the Altai, on the Charuish, and in the governo^ent of 
Krasnoyarsk, near Abakansk (lat. 54^ 2^,) and on the banks of 
the Yenisei.^ These latter bear a striking resemblance to the 
notch-ciphers, generally rectilinear, but always simple, trans- 
mitted from father to son, in some of the families of the Votyaks 
and Ostyaks, as seals are in Europe; but, on the Puishma, the 
forms of the characters are much more complicated; and, in a 
teihnical point of view, are even far moire elaborate than those 
of the Mongol alphabet. 

September 30 and 31. — Our magnetic observations had been 
so satisfactorily prosecuted, both at Yekaterinburg, and during 
our progress on the Ural, that nothing remained to delay our 
journey eastward. Our party was now reduced again to its ori- 
ginal number, as we were obliged to part with the attendant who 
had joined us at Kasan (see p. 128,) in consequence of a spinal 
disease, which had returned upon him during the latter part of 
our fatiguing excursion on the Ural. The violent and unceasing 
jerking of the tilegas on the log- ways, is said, not only to bring 

* Comment, rer. Moscovit. Baail, 1571, p. 54. 

t Strahlenberg, Nord und Oeatlicher Theil "von Europa und Asien, p. 
306; and Sibirskyt Vestnik, 1820, part ii. 

4: Philosoph. Transact. 1714. 

5 G. Spasski, De Anti^^uis quibusdam Scalpturis et Inscription ib us in 
Si^Jrta fepertis. Petiopoli, 1822. 
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on a complete paralysis of the mental faculties of the Russian 
postillions, in a few years, but is so frequently attended with re- 
sults similar to the above, as to have obtained for these roads 
the name of spine-crushers, (spinalomayushchie.) 

Upon applying at the sale-rooms of Yekaterinburg for winter 
covering for our feet, we were recommended to dust the inside 
of our boots with powdered quick-lime ; so that the increased 
action of the skin might counteract the effects of the cold. 

October 1.— We started at three o'clock, p. m., and had 
heavy rain all the way to Bielaiskaya, seventy-four versts distant. 
The route to Tobolsk turns southwards from the Shartash lakes 
at this point ; and still we discovered a prolongation of the granite 
seam that borders them, at a distance of six versts from this sta- 
tion. The country here is without trees: but well cultivated 
near the villages. As evening came on, the lights of pine splints 
(luchinki) were visible in the houses a great way off. The 
chamber of the postmaster at Bielaiskaya was divided into several 
compartments, with curtains; and its numerous occupants shared 
the floor with the travellers during the night. ^ 

Octobef^2. — This day's journey was 128 versts from Bielais- 
kaya to Sugat. The first part of our road was turf, underlain, 
perhaps, by a continuation of the rock. The woods on this damp 
level were entirely of birch ; and we saw people planting young 
trees of the same kind, in a double row, on each side of the way. 
Fifty versts brought us to the Puishma. Here the Uralian rock- 
formation had disappeared : the right bank of the river was flat; 
the left higher, elevated about eight fathoms, by earth deposited 
by the floods. This is a remarkable circumstance, which dis- 
tinguishes the eastern slope of the Ural from the western: on 
the west we encounter floetz rocks, of the older formations, ex- 
tending nearly 300 miles from the central ridge, and at a consi- 
derable elevation above the sea ; but on this side, we have the 
primitive rocks of Yekaterinburg, nearly vertical in their strati- 
fication, though falling slightly to the west, and suddenly termi- 
nating upon a bed of alluvial earth. We might, however, find 
the floetz strata at a great depth, covered with this deposit, 
though protruding so far above it on the other side. 

The loamy soil on the right bank of the Puishma, is well 
adapted for agricultural purposes, and is taken advantage of by 
the inhabitants of Eamuislov, a little town just beyond the 
river. The stream, at Sugat, was so completely solidified by 
the frost, that every household was supplied with water froni 
melted snPWi v ' 
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October 3. — Hence to Tyumen the country ia level and fertile; 
but the harvest was finished, and the birch trees leafless. The 
meteorological changes were such as we had experienced the week 
before. The atmosphere was bright and clear during the night 
and forenoon; about mid-day the evaporation of the dews formed 
piles of thick clouds; at sunset rain fell; and at eight o'clock» 
the smallest stars were visible. Mokrova, where we reached 
the Puishma again» is twenty-four versts from Sugat, and on the 
borders of the government of Tobolsk. 

We were almost startled» in the evenings, by the luminous 
phosphoric appearance of the rotten wood: we had hardly en- 
tered the town, when we were compelled to take up our quar- 
ters in the factory of the Russian- American company, to whose 
agent we had despatched our letters from M. Prokofiev by a tra- 
veller who had preceded us. 

We here witnessed a combination of the most primitive sim- 
plicity of manners with the possession of considerable wealth. 
The dignified appearance of our new entertainer was heightened 
by the plainness of his national costume, and his long white 
beard. The walls of his apartments, as well as the furniture, 
were ornamented with designs and paintings from Tagilsk. His 
house was. of stone, surrounded by the warehouses containing, 
among other valuables, a supply of tea, which afforded us a most 
agreeable refreshment upon our arrival. We shall reserve our 
account of the nature of the intercourse maintained between 
China and Europe by the agents of the Russian- American Com- 
pany for a further occasion. 

October 4. — The back part of our house (one of the three 
stone buildings in Tyumen) overlooks the steep bank of the Tura. 
The level of the river is twice as far below the plain here as 
that of the Puishma at Kamuishlov; a proof how rapidly the 
water level sinks as we leave the Ural. The soil of this allu- 
vial tract is a yellowish mica, minutely powdered, totally free 
from quartz, and unctuous to the feel: so homogeneous, that 
there is not the slightest separation visible in its mass, even where 
the declivity is upwards of 100 feet high. Some gold is ob- 
tained, but in small quantity, from, the high banks of the river at 
Tyumen, which may be looked upon as a proof that the pulve- 
rized earth has been washed from the Ural. 
' Luxuriant meadows, and beyond these the dark surface of 
well-cultivated fields, constitute the landscape on the left bank 
of the Tura. We have already noticed a similar constitution of 
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the country on the Oder ; except that the diflerence of level 
between the plains, on either side of the river, is greater here ; 
as well as the extent of land upon the left bank, which receives 
the fertilizmg deposit from the Tura. 

A market, held in the most populous quarter of the town, be- 
yoYid the Tyumenka, was now to us not only a novel, but most 
mteresting, sight. Two-lhirds of the traders were Tatars; 
wooden utensils, of all sorts, were the chief articles of traffic: 
peasant cars, auite new and complete, were offered at four roo- 
bles ; with pails, troughs, and scoops at corresponding prices. 

There was a large supply of limebast too, and mats and cor- 
dage made of it. We had not expected to find this tree flourish- 
ing here ; but it grows on the banks of the Linden-sea (Lipovoe 
ozero,*) in lat. 57° 2', forty versts from Tyumen. On the other 
side of Tyumen, this tree is never found northward of 56^, except 
at the sources of the rivers from the Tobol to the Tom; so that 
the Russians in Siberia have given up the custom of using the 
bast for shoes or sandals, and adopted the leathern ones worn by 
the natives. The efTorts made to check the destruction of the 
trees, in European Russia, by the introduction of leather, have 
hitherto proved abortive. 

The fish-market was plentifully supplied: we particularly re- 
marked a species of salmon, unknown in Europe, and called here 
the nelma (Salmo Leucichthys Gälderistadt ; S. Nelma Pallasy) 
and great quantities of the roe, in wooden vessels. This is white, 
and small in grain, and sold fresh : it is not salted till required 
for use. These roes and thin slices of the flesh are deemed by 
the Russians more delicious when raw than cooked, and are eaten 
as provocatives of appetite. Later experience taught us how 
much the influence of the cold tends to favour the adoption of 
raw animal food; so much so, that it hardly requires the addition 
of salt; in fact, during the intense frost, the raw flesh even of 
warm-blooded animals loses its repulsive qualities. 

The burghers of this town have a great appearance of pros- 
perity : they have handsome equipages, and even a billiard-room 
in one of the hotels. 

The Archimandrite of the church was a native of Little Rus- 
sia, and justified, by his lively wit, the character which his 
countrymen enjoy. One of our most intelligent acquaintances 
was M. Sosipater Silin, a native of Surgut (on the Middle Obia, 

* From Itpttf a linden, or lime tree; and ozerOf a lake, Ru^^ 
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in lal. 61® 2',) and settled as a merchant, at Tyumen. From 
him we learned, that the hunting of the beaver is a profitable 
occupation at Surgut ; but that the lower strata of the earth are 
not frozen there the whole year round, though such may occur 
at Beresov, in 63° 57'. The fishers and hunters from the north 
are obliged to procure all the vegetable productions they consume 
from Tyumen. 

This city is, to this day, called by the Tatars Chingistora,* 
the city of Cbingis, the name it was known by when some fol- 
lowers of the Mongolian Khan, Chingis, fixed their residence on 
the Tura. In 1571, Yermak, with 500 of his followers, marched 
against the Tatar city of Isker, eastward of this place, near where 
Tobolsk now stands, as it had been chpsen by the Khan Kuchum 
for his capital instead of Chingistora. Yermak's death saved 
the tribes upon the Tura from the conqueror of Isker ; but in 
1586, the Russians again appeared in the neighbourhood. Isker 
(called Sibir by the Russians,) was now converted into a garri- 
son merely, while the first Russian city in Asia was founded on 
the site of Chingistora. The origin of the name Tyumen is 
equally unknown with that of Sibir, both of which were then 
imposed by the Russians. 

Though the early settlers had lost their cattle and horses by 
disease) and though they were frequently harassed by the suc- 
cessors of Kuchman, who had joined themselves with the in- 
dependent Kalmuks on the Upper Irtuish and Ishim, they still 
found themselves sufficiently compensated for all their suffering 
by the fertility of the soil. The monks, who settled there in 
] 616, never received any of that support which fell to the share 
of their brethren in Europe. The produce of their labour, how- 
ever, was soon augmented by gifts of land ready prepared for 
seed by the inhabitants; till, in a few years, their monastery be- 
came the richest in all Siberia. The fertility of the land at the 
mouth of the Nitsa has been already remarked (see p. 195 ;) 
but it is a general observation, not only in the districts of 
Tyumen, but all through Western Siberia, that the most abun- 
dant crops of corn are always gathered from lands that haveonce 
been under forests. 

October 5. — For the one hundred and five versts between 
Tyumen and Yujakova we found the forests thinned, and that 
the plough had been busy in the open fields round the villages. 

* From lora, the Tatar for a fortress. 
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The mhabitants of this vicinity are mostly descendants of Rus- 
sians, who settled here soon after the conauest, and are often 
distinguished from the later compulsory settlers by the appella- 
tion of old inhabitants (starozhiltsi.) Even here, some direct 
acquaintance with the kingdoms of Europe is kept up by the 
conscripts, who are sometimes drawn, not only from Tobolsk, 
but from the most remote parts of Siberia. In the comfortable 
Tillage of Pokrov (seventy-nine versts from Tyumen) we encoun- 
tered a farmer, who bad been with the Russian army in Prussia 
and France, and was now returned to enjoy his renown in his 
native place. Soldiers are not discharged till after twenty-eight 
years^ service; but those who do survive this term, find them- 
selves indemnified in some measure for early loss of friends by 
the consideration in which they are held by their simple country- 
men. They become objects of pride to their own ^milies, and 
of respect every where. They are conceded the place of honour 
under the holy image (pod obrazom,) and are always addressed 
by. the title of master soldier (gospodin slujivui.*) 

We saw great numbers of geese and swans, which were 
taking their flight towards the lakes in the southern part of the 
government of Tobolsk (lat. 55° and 56°,) where they pass the 
latter end of autumn. Their winter retreat is in the Lake of 
Aral, or the Caspian Sea ; but they are attracted, in going and 
returning, by the more luxuriant vegetation of the lakes in the 
steppes, where they are caught, and thus become a great source 
of profit to the surrounding tribes. Their importance, in the 
circles of Kurgan and Ishim, is recognised by the frequent occur- 
rence of villages distinguished only by the prefix to their names, 
of lebyajoeya, or gusina derevnya,t i. e. Swantborp or Goose- 
thorp. 

In Yujakova, where we stopped for the night, we were pre- 
sent at a vecherinka (see p. 209,) held on the Sunday evening. 
The singers (girls) were huddled together upon wooden benches 
fixed to the walls of a badly lighted apartment; while the elderly 
men were mounted upon their paläta, with their heads stretched 
out over its side. 

It was not long before we perceived that our presence was 
an annoyance to the company ; but it was not till some of the 
elder visiters began to declare their determination aloud, of re- 

* Gospodin is equivalent to the French Monsieur, or Seigneurj and 
slujivui means, literally, one who has served (in the army.) 
f Derevnya is the Russian for a villagre. 
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tiring to some other place of meeting to escape defilement^ tbat 
we became sensible it was our smoking that had produced the 
commotion. We contrived, however, to soothe the irritation of 
those fanatical rascolniks by proper explanations; and a peace* 
offering of brandy completely restored the good-humour of the 
party. Some young men now came in, and dancing began. 
The dance performed is known in European Russia as the kho- 
rovod, the name being derived from the Greek x^^i (chores,) 
and the Russian vodit, to lead, and properly meaning the per- 
sons, — xo^^oi, (chorag) of the Greeks^ — though now applied to 
their performance. The girls first began, with their hands 
joined, forming a circle, and swayed themselves from left to 
right, and again from right to left, keeping time with the vary* 
ing measure of the chant (protyajnie pesni,) in which all, spec- 
tators as well as dancers, joined ; till they broke off in pairs into 
a livelier movement, in which the pantomime was much more ap* 
pr(q)riate to the words of the accompaniment. The standing 
part of the chorus then formed a circle round the partners in the 
middle, who had begun the performance of the trepak,* known 
in Europe as the Kosak dance. One of these compoations I 
had never heard in European Russia, though it was perfectly 
illustrative of the popular taste. An izvoshchik (driver or pos- 
tillion, Ross.) was introduced next, describing, both by words 
and gesture, how many journeys he had made to town, and 
what presents he had brought to propitiate his mistress. The 
dancer here represents how he brought bis offerings on a silver 
dish, placing it in her hands, and then retiring; and how the 
disdainful fair one not only rejects them all, but dashes them 
down at the feet of her suitor. Shoes, rings, ribbons, and vari- 
ous other articles of female apparel, are enumerated by the choir, 
and are actually symbolized by a scarf, which the man lays on 
the shoulders of the girl, but which she tears off, and throws en 
the ground. After each act, the singers bespeak the sympathy 
of all tender-hearted people (dobruich lyudei) for the unfortunate 
lover; till, after another and more successful journey, the silken 
whip is accepted, as a pledge of future union, and the implied 
assent is ratified by a kiss. The Balalaika, which was often 
played by a young man, during the dance, supplied an accom- 
paniment to the chant. 

After making a magnetic observation, when midnight was past, 

• PoBsibly fiom trtpdai^ to qaiver, Euu, 
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I found these simple festivities still at their height^ and still con* 
ducted with the strictest decorum. 

Long exposure to the damp night air rendered a night's repose 
upon the palate of a comfortable peasant's house far from dis- 
agreeable. In order to have the full benefit of the dry heat, the 
country people take off their upper clothing, and spread it under 
them. Where there is both izbd and gornitsa in the house, the 
first is understood to mean a sort of chamber, furnished in the 
old fashion, with a sleeping place, or paldta ; but the latter is 
without this, fixed perpendicularly one above the other, which 
serve to conduct to those warm and elevated couches, are always 
to be found in the angle formed by the great stove and the wall 
of the chamber. 

October 6. — We travelled 100 versts from Yujakova to the 
village and stage of Kutärbitka. Among the drivers of our car- 
riages we rec<^nised the nimblest dancer of yesterday's festival. 
Travelling on the road also seems to them rather pleasure than 
business, and partly with ever-varying, apposite addresses to the 
horses separately, always in rhyme, partly with songs of con- 
siderable length, they accompanied the alternate bounding of the 
rattling carriage. Word& serve the Russian Yamshchik instead 
of the whip, which in travelling, is never used. A mare he calls 
*^ good woman" (sudäruina ;) a tired horse, he addresses as starfk, 
or "old fellow;" collectively they are called "little doves" 
(golubki;) and then, one after another, they are separately ac* 
costed with every endearing epithet; they are exhorted to be 
"wide awake," not to flag on the road, which constantly grows 
shorter, but to bound without deky from hill to hill. 

We rolled rapidly over the still remaining portion of «the fer-. 
tile flats of the Tura, as far as the bed of the Tobol, where it 
flows northwards, twenty versts from Yujak6va. Its further or. 
right bank alone is high and steep, and on the declivity was to 
be seen again the fine sedimentary earth already observed at Ka- 
muishlov and Tyumen. Minute particles of black magnetic iron 
seem here to indicate more positively the Uralian talc formation, 
as the original starting point of this alluvium. 

Tatars occupy the villages which now follow; they furnish 
horses, too, for the post. Their wooden huts are wretched 
enough; yet one of the men who drove us, boasted with no little 
self-complacency, of the ancient nobility of his family. On the 
latter half of the way, we came to a wood in which the Siberian 
stone pme (P. cembra) predominated. Hitherto the country was 
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quite destitute of wood, and laid out for tillage. Close to the 
Tatar log-huts we saw always an ample area enclosed with a 
hedge, and into which the draft cattle were turned loose ; and the 
drivers now showed their animation, as they were wont to do in 
the business of yoking, by cries of ^^ make haste to catch the 
horses/' 

I October 7. — The two stages from Eutdrbitka to Tobolsk, fifty- 
five versts, were performed without a stoppage, in six hours. 
The road, going over a perfectly level tract, presented no dif- 
ficulties, and yet the ground of this tract, liable to be softened 
by the floods or rains in the early summer, has a very bad re- 
putation. Even in the beginning of August, Eutirbitka is said 
to be surrounded by an impassable slough. Later information, 
respecting the extremely regular course of the weather in this 
region, agrees completely with what is here stated, and with our 
own observations, for on an average of ten years, there were 
16*4 days of rain between the 1st of July and the 1st of August, 
while only eight take place from the 7th of September to the 
present date. 

Arable land, nearly destitute of wood, extended around us as 
far as the Russian village of Eardchina, twenty-six versts from 
Tobolsk; there pines and firs together (P. sylvestris and P. 
abies) began to form a wood. Within eight versts of the town, 
however, the view opens ; one beholds with surprise, a steep and 
very considerable rampart of hills bounding the horizon from 
north to north-east, and on the declivity, at the top, a long row 
of lofty and white buildings, above which rise the five-pointed 
towers of more distant monasteries and churches. Truly these 
palaces of Tobolsk tower in all the pride of dominion over the 
plains encircling them below. And. the impression which the 
place makes becomes stronger, when it is perceived that it is round 
the promontory or angular projection of the hills here formed, 
that the Irtuish, turning from its western course, winds north- 
wards to the ocean. 

Before we yet reached the left bank from the broadest and 
most southern arm of the Irtuish, we saw on the stems of the 
fine willows traces of inundation to a height of two feet. Al- 
though the floods in this river attain their greatest height about 
the middle of June, yet it was manifest that the overflow which 
we now recognised, had taken place while the ice was on the 
river, for the hard floating flakes of ice alone could have cut the 
bark of the trees so deep and so regularly in the same plane. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLAN OF A JOURNEY DOWN THK OBI. — SCIKNTIFIC O^BSERVATIONS. — ^REStLTS 
^. OBTAINED BY BORING.— PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF TOBOLSK. — STYLE OF THE 
PRIVATE HOUSES.— NATURAL ORIGIN Of LOCAL HABITS. — OFFICER« IN SIBB« 
RIA. — SIBERIA PRACTICALLY FRBB.-r-OERMANS IN TOBOLSK. — ^ASTRONOMICAL 
OBSERTATION8. — THE MARKET. — CHEAP FURS. — PR0MUI6L. — FOWLING 
NEAR TOBOLSK. — ABUNDANCE AND VARIETY FOR THE TABLE. — ELEVATION 
OF THE GROUND.— ITS TEMPERATURE.— CHAPPK's OBSBRVATORY.-^DIFFI^ 
BCNCB BETWEEN THE IRTUISH AND OBI. 

About two in the afternocm we crossed the chief arm of the 
river by a ferry ; the water had a deep yellow colour from the 
fine earth of its bed, which it disturbs, yet broke in white foam on 
the banks, and on the sides of the boat. In spite of gloomy and 
disagreeable weather, the Irtuish appeared the finest of all the 
rivers hitherto seen, and the sight of it gave new life to the vish 
to follow its mighty waters to the sea, before winter should com« 
pletely enchain them. From the ferry station one can survey 
the principal branch as far as the mouth of the Tobol, which is 
not far off, but lower down : the northerly course of the united 
streams is indicated only by the masts projecting above the 
banks. 

Proceeding along a log road, vre ascended but little as far as 
the first houses of the lower town ; and now, the broad river flat 
bein^ crossed, it is perceived that a chasm or ravine, in the Shu-* 
vashian promontory^ as it is called, leads up to the streets above. 

Ottr entry into the town was rendered still more memorable 
by a heavy fall of snow. It is probable that this was not only 
the first snow storm that we met with, but the first of the season 
here also, for our drivers seemed to take much pleasure in the 
beautiful flakes, which they, in their usual sportive manner, de- 
nominated ^* white flies.'' 

There are no such things as inns at Tobolsk, but strangers 
must either appeal to old bonds of hospitality, or else by means 
of the chief civil functionary or police-master, as he is called, 
they must make some new connexion of that kind. In both 
cases, the term pogostity; to live as guest, is indifferently and 
with equal right applied ; for the most needy Russian host, though 
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he may Indeed expect some remuneration, would yet be ashamed 
to demand it. 

We were received in the upper story of a well-built wooden 
house in the lower town, near the church of Christ's nativity 
(r&jdestvo Christövoe.) Towards the street there was no open- 
ing but the windows, but the interior of the dwelling was reached 
from a court-yard, fenced round, and by a wooden staircase at- 
tached to the inner wall of the house. An open space beyond 
the yard could be recognised as a garden only by the way in 
which the earth was formed into beds. Of arborescent plants 
there are here absolutely none, but even of humble annuals, every 
vestige was already quite effaced from the ground. 

In Tobolsk was confirmed what our previous information had 
taught us to regard as not unlikely. Our advance eastwards 
was put a stop to by the character of the "weather, which seemed 
to the experienced natives of this place to be announced by the 
firstlings of the '* white flies." For in truth, universally as it is 
admitted that the coldest part of the year is the most favourable 
for travelling in Siberia, yet, at the same time, all agree as to the 
difficulties vmch obstruct the movements of any kind of carriage, 
so long as the struggle lasts between summer and winter. On 
account of the influ^ace thus exercised on human intercourse, the 
Russians here habitually name this period of transition, as well 
as the similar period at the close of winter, the vremena raspii- 
tyuy that is, literally, ^' the time of the unroading" (spoiling of the 
roads;) and they have even formed the verb raspütitsya^ to be 
unroaded. It is the snow without continual frost, which in au- 
tumn so much obstructs wheel-carriages, while at the same time 
it does not allow the use of the sledge, and this natural obstruc- 
tion is too powerful to be overcome by the stoical endurance of 
the Kak ni hid (see p. 77.) Unless compelled to move forward 
by the most urgent interests, the most experienced Siberian tra- 
vellers, the Russian merchants, are accustomed to await, at 
some convenient resting-place, the hardenins; of the winter road. 

From the very beginning of my journey I had looked forward 
with much partiality to an excursion, separated from the expe- 
dition, from Tobolsk to the mouth of the Obi; and this wish was 
rendered more ardent by the observations made and the informa- 
tion obtained here. The views which we had formed at Yeka- 
terinburg, respecting our magnetical observations, were now fully 
corroborated; and it became evident that at every step we ad- 
vanced eastwards, the intensity of the magnetic foroe increased^ 
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SO that we found it at Tobolsk to be even greater than Sabine 
had observed it on the north coast of Spitzbergen. As we had 
now discovered new points comparatively far to the south of the 
same isodynamic lines, parts of which lie between Spitzbergen 
and the North cape, it was desirable that a journey along the 
Obi should determine more closely what course those lines take 
in connecting themselves with their branches curving south-east- 
wards. 

There was also the alluring prospect of enjoying, on the 
northern part of the Obi, the first undisturbed intercourse with 
aboriginal possessors of the land, where they are little changed 
by foreign influence. Scattered pieces of intelligence which we 
had obtained at Bogoslovsk, from the reports of Voguls, respecting 
the habitations of the Ostyaks and Samoyedes, received many- 
accessions during the first days of our residence in Tobolsk; and 
the inducement grew stronger, to see with one's own eyes the 
attractive scenes, the sketches of which were so frequently pre- 
sented. 

I was desirous, at first, to complete at once the journey to 
Obdorsk by water, so as to be able to return to active life at the 
beginning of winter, which now threatened to arrest the move- 
ments of travellers, and also to be able to join MM. Hansteen 
and Due again in Tobolsk, so as to continue the journey in com- 
pany with them. But the opinions of the inhabitants of Tobolsk, 
whom we consulted on the subject, were so much divided as to 
the practicability of a lengthened navigation at the present sea- 
son, that the preparations for departure were frequently begun 
and as often broken off, until at last, on the 15th of October, a 
report spread that travelling on the ice had begun in the lower 
part of ^the river. Some particulars respecting the last naviga- 
tions of the year will be related hereafter. 

Through this change of circumstances we arrived at least at 
the satisfactory assurance that, by staying a little longer in To- 
bolsk, the essential conditions of an excursion to the north would 
be better established, for the winter, which, doubtless, gives to 
the polar regions of the earth the most pleasing of their varying 
aspects, would grow continually more pure. At tlie same tinoe 
we had conceived more liking for the town and its vicinity, and 
accordingly many interesting labours were now undertaken, which 
required a longer residence. As to the climate of the place, very- 
satisfactory results were obtained by working the observations 
of temperature and the winds, made by Dr. Albert in Tobolsk 
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for fifteen years, with true German perseverance. We became 
doubly desirous, therefore, of obtainii^, during our stay, the ele- 
ments which were still wanting for the meteorological monog- 
raphy, such as the connexion between the direction of the wmd 
and the atmospheric pressure, as well as a direct determination 
of the temperature of the ground by boring. The periodical va- 
riations of the magnetic force, both as to intensity and direction, 
were observed here, as at every other place where we stayed for 
any time. I recollected also, that M. Bessel, who perfected and 
presides over the astronomy of our age, expressed some doubt 
respecting the geographical position of Tobolsk, where Chappe 
D'Auteroche*oteerved in 1761 the transit of Venu?. It struck 
me that, perhaps, the determination of this point, carefully made 
anew, might contribute towards fixing with more certainty the 
unit of measure of our system, the distance of the sun from the 
earth. 

Some trials of borbg which we made during the first days of 
our stay here, in the garden of our dwelling near the middle of 
the lower town, showed, at first, a black, unctuous, peat-like 
earth, which, for six feet down, was only moist, while water 
stagnated lower down in the stratum to the depth of sixteen feet, 
and collected immediately in the holes. But, below the depth 
of sixteen feet begins again the dry, fine earth of Tyumen (see 
p. 235,) which, on the top of the hills of Tobolsk, occupies the 
surface. Thus it appears that the low flat, enclosed between the 
bend of the river and the steep side of the hills, underwent hut a 
gradual change from bog to habitable ground. Creeks and ca- 
nals siill stretched inwards from the Irtuish, where it flows north- 
wards, the only part of the river immediately bordered by the 
lower streets. The most considerable of these creeks lies close 
to the foot of the hill. Its mouth is sufficiently navigable to 
serve as a harbour for the river-craft. A bridge on piles near 
the middle of the lower town, leads across it to the ravine as- 
cending the Shuvashian promontory ; but further east, it is lost 
in fens, from which, during the floods, a second drain, also above 
tie landing-place of the ferry, extends to the Irtuish. 

The Bazaar, with ample out-buildings and surrounded by a 
market-place, stands on the left bank of the harbour, between it 
and the great river. In the Eoarket-place are the council-house 
and some other public offices. But, further south up the river, 
the best situations on the Irtuish are occupied by the most im- 
portant of the public buildings, the wooden houses of sailors and 
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fishermen, however, being mingled with them, while in the mid- 
dle of the town no one would suspect the vicinity of the water. 
In the grand row along the river are the houses and yards of the 
post-omce, erected on a colossal scale proportioned to the im- 
mense extent of that circle of communication, the centre of which 
is here; then, after some wooden buildings, follow the walls of a 
convent destroyed by fire, portions of which have been repaired 
and converted into an hospital and poor-house. After this comes 
the house of the governor-general of Siberia, the grand facades 
of which call to mind the tasteful simplicity which characterizes 
the modern architecture of European Russia. A long row of 
cannon in good condition, which point towards the open market- 
.place on the land side, have hitherto served only for ornament. 
Yet in Tobolsk, as the centre of Western Siberia, a corps of ar- 
tillery, which is distributed along the frontiers, has its head- 
quarters ; and they seem more than sufficient for the protection 
of the country so long as the plan b to maintain the southern 
frontiers, and not to extend them. 

Several broad roads, with log-ways in the middle and on the 
sides, lead from the river eastwards, and are ct-ossed at right an- 
gles by similar roads running parallel with the stream. Churches 
of stone and little chapels stand generally at the cross-ways, 
where markets are often held in the open spaces. In this part 
of the town are to be seen only wooden houses ; but there is some- 
thing very striking in the diflference, even externally, between 
the comfortable dwellings and the subordinate buildings, which, 
with the yard and wooden fence encircling all, constitute the 
homestead. A more intimate acquaintance with the inhabitants 
of Tobolsk taught us to recognise, in this seclusion, ampleness of 
plan and independence of establishment, an essential feature in 
their mode of life. Here the great confederation of a town must, 
of necessity, fall asunder into small and independent circles.- 
Although no citizen of Tobolsk possesses serfs, yet nobody has 
any difficulty in getting domestics fully as much subservient to 
him, in fact, who, seeing that their own effi)rts and possessions 
are not sufficient for their support in the season of want, are 
ready to attach themselves to a comfortable household, and to 
purchase by their services a refuge from care and suffering. 
They are, for the most part, solitary Russian exiles: or Kirgis, 
driven here by the vicissitudes of fortune, who attach themselves 
as servants to families in Tobolsk. They often marry, and yet 
remain cheerfullv in the house of the master whom they have 
'^hosen. 
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It may have been the persuasion, which here rapidly acquires 
strength, that the local peculiarities of social life are strictly 
natural, and founded on necessity arising out of the climate, 
which rendered every acquaintance with a new circle of the in- 
habitants of Tobolsk a source of the most tranquillizing and 
soothing impressions. And, indeed, now, as winter was begin- 
ningy we felt, for the first time in Russia, almost a wish to re- 
main still. It is agreeable to observe how much» to the purpose 
are the preparations made for the coming contest with the ele- 
ments ; how, surrounded with an ample stock of provisions, and 
between the walls of his warm house, every one seems certain 
beforehand of victory ; and there seems nothing left for him to 
wish, unless- that the snow would cut off his home more absolutely 
from the rest of the world, and that wintry storms, beating in 
vain against his secure bulwarks, would afford him the pleasure 
of a strong contrast. The physical pleasure which the bears, 
and still more gregarious burrowing animals, may be supposed to 
feel when the snow first covers up their retreats, may perhaps be 
imited with the nobler charms of solitude, to give the town-life 
of Tobolsk its peculiar agreeable character. 

Here, one clearly discerns, for the first time, in the Russians, 
a singular mixture of indolent shunning of labour with the most 
energetic eflforts of mind and body to satisfy the chief necessities. 
Acuteness and vigour of toind are exerted, in order that he who 
makes the effort may be able to return as soon as possible to a 
state of assured rest, and the limit of care and forethought is, at 
ihe utmost, a year. As to the continual perfecting of the phy- 
sical and intellectual condition of the individual, it is never thought 
of, since every new period brings back the same cares which 
filled the preceding one, and exercises and develops the old ener- 
gies which were just sufficient for the purpose. The chief at- 
tention of the inhabitants of Tobolsk is devoted to sustenance 
and to warmth: it must not, therefore, be thought extraordinary, 
if, in a description ofthat town, the subjects of food and clothing 
be mu6h enlarged on, as on the choice and mode of procuring 
these depends many a peculiarity of the land and its inhabitants. 

Our occupations, during the first few days after our arrival, 
kept us chiefly in the lower part of Tobolsk, and some time 
elapsed before pressing invitations induced us to ascend to the 
older streets on the hills, the distinguishing character of which 
shall be related hereafter. 

We found in the Governor-general, Velyamlnov, from the first 
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moment of our acquaintance with bim, not (m\j a friendly incli- 
nation to favour every detail of our plana, but from social inter- 
course with him also, we derived a rich store of yarious informa- 
tion. He had been very recently sent from the happy valleys of 
Georgia, on the fertile southern slopes of Caucasus, to the plains 
of Tobolsk and the cold bank of the Irtuish; and at both points 
of the empire, in themselves equally interesting, an innate spirit 
of inquiry, as well as a sense of official duty, impelled him to pe- 
netrate into the peculiarities of the land and its inhabitants. Of 
the other Grovernment officers also, a great many had but recently 
arrived from the southern provinces, and they often talked of the 
fiery Georgian wines, which have been very lately found capable, 
with better management, of bearing the carriage to Northern 
Russia, of the famed steel arms of that country, as well as of the 
combats between the spirited, inflexible Circassians, and the 
smart, dextrous Don Kosaks; and they made comparisons be- 
tween Caucasus and the country round Tobolsk, where Russian 
hardihood had to contend with stern nature and not with human 
passions; they touched, also, on the importance of the river na- 
vigation, and of the fisheries of the Irtuish; of the trade with 
the good-natured inhabitants of the north, — the Ostyaks, — and 
of the very scanty information possessed in Tobolsk, respecting 
the manners and modes of thinking of those peaceable Ichthyo- 
phagi. They expressed their hopes that the limits of agriculture, 
northwards of Tobolsk, would be much extended, and looked for- 
ward to the return of a surveyor, who had gone by water the 
preceding week to Beresov, to survey and lay out for the Russian 
traders settled there a piece of ground for tillage. 

The ferry of the Irtuish is big with fate for the numerous 
exiles who annually cross it, for it is this passage which is first 
considered as a symbol of political death ; but for others, also, it 
enjoys a much bruited importance, in consequence of the law 
which grants to every one who ofiers himself for public service 
in Siberia Proper, a step in promotion on crossing the Irtuish. 
Hence the passion of the ChinoliiMey or love of rank, drives a 
crowd of officers annually from the capitals of the mother country 
to Tobolsk, and thence further into the interior of Siberia. For 
the enjoyment of the promised advantage, after their return home 
also, there is required only a three years* residence in their so- 
litary abodes; and, as the temperament and early acquired* bent 
of character of this class, rarely allow of their relishmg the pe- 
culiar pleasures of Siberian life, they seldom protract their stay 
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beyond the required time. The land in which they are employed ^ 
in regulating internal relations, and in endeavouring to contribute 
to the public welfere, is regarded by them, merely as a soldier 
regards his winter quarters in war, or a traveller his temporary 
resting-place. 

For the proper management of affairs, therefore, an enlightened, 
earnest, and vigorous uprightness, such as characterizes M. Ve- 
lyaminov, would be obviously an indispensable requisite, if it 
were not that the influence of a troop of officials is nere next to 
nothing; for in Tobolsk, so simple are the lives, and so few the 
wants of the permanent inhabitants, that the Government seldom 
has an opportunity of meddling with them. The business of the 
officers is confined to the collection of the Yasäk, or tribute of furs,* 
which is levied only on the aboriginal tribes ; to the direction of 
the post, and other institutions of public utility. Here the class 
of Russians who wear uniform, appear in some measure to be only 
a kind of memorial of the mother-country ; for the patriarchal 
forms of free republics still prevail, as well for reciprocal inter- 
course, as for the internal management of families. Every one 
gains something, either by drawing upon nature, or by trade, or, 
as is more commonly the case, by both together. We have often 
heard it said in Russia by well-informed men, that Catjierine had 
once a particular fancy for the project of giving Siberia a con- 
stitution like that of the North American States. Such a thought 
could have resulted only from a thorough comprehension of the 
country and its inhabitants ; and so naturally adapted is it to 
their condition, that to make Siberia a republic, little more would 
be requisite than to add the title to the present state of things. 

A most important portion of the constant population of Tobolsk, 
and to us by far the most agreeable, is formed by families of 
German descent. They are numerous in the official class; and 
so decidedly does the influence of national temperament develop 
itself, that these always take pleasure in whatever characterizes 
Siberia, and but rarely, and unwillingly, change their homes for 
European Russia. The pleasurable hours which we spent in 
these peaceful circles, constantly led us to speak of the total dif- 
ference between the position of the Germans in St. Petersburg 
and those in Tobolsk. Here is no longer seen any trace of an 
effort to adhere to the customs of the mother country ; on the 
contrary, the strangers follow, with prudent flexibility, the ex- 
ample of the people among whom they have settled, and, like 
these, exert all their strength only to bring their riches closer 
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round them. It is not easy to distinguish between the household' 
of a genuine Siberian family, and that of a German, but the mode 
of living of the Russian officer differs widely from both, for he 
struggles hard against frugal simplicity; and during his short 
sojourn here, clings with increased fondness to whatever luxury 
he still retains. 

It is only to the religious creed of their forefathers that the 
Germans have adhered steadfastly; and it would appear ^ven, 
that the return to primeval simplicity of life, brought about by 
irresistible natural circumstances. Has revived in them the piety 
also of the nuddle ages. It is, therefore^ at first, the more sur- 

f rising, that there does not exist here, as in the towns which we 
ad already visited, any coolness or antipathy betweefi the Rus- 
sians and the Germans, although the former are as devotedly at- 
tached here as elsewhere to the Greek church. But under na- 
tural circumstances so stern, the material of life becomes so es-> 
sential and engros»ng, as to form a sufficient point of union for 
all who participate in the common cares. Besides, the people 
here-*-at least in the town — are much more accustomed than the 
bulk of the coimnunity in European Russia, to consider the earth 
as not being the exclu^ve property of the Sclavonians; because 
either they were the most active-minded men, or those who had 
learned most from the vicissitudes of fortune, who being banished 
into Siberia, founded the fainilies which are now looked up to as 
the most ancient and respectable; besides, there were among 
them at an early period, a number of foreigners, whose posterity, 
though outwardly changed completely into Russians, yet having 
imbibed, unconsciously perhaps, their fathers* sentiments, are 
little disposed to nourish national antipathies. We were soon 
known among the people as the "new Grermans;'' and a report 
was spread that we had come to Tobolsk to look for Yermak's 
golden armour. Our boring operations at different points of the 
town had probably given rise to this rumour. 

With southern winds, several heavy falls of snow had taken 
place up to the 9th of October. Then the wind blew from the 
north for a few hours; and in the course of the three following 
days, the barometer continually rising, the wind shifted from N. 
W. to W., then to S. W., and so round again to the S. Heavy- 
clouds now hung low, and rain continued during the 12th and 
13th of October, till again the wind changed from S. to N., and 
then, at length, on the 14th of October, when it was from the 
W., and the barometer moderately high, the clouds for the first 
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time dispersed. Currents of air from the E. were observed only 
temporarily and in gusts, just before the wind set in. 

It was on the 15th ot October, therefore, immediately after 
sunset, that we first began to observe the stars, in order to de- 
termine the geographical position of the place. The yard behind 
our dwelling, elose to the church Rojdestvo, where we bad al- 
ready completed our magnetic observations, was now also se- 
lected, in the first instance, for our geographical determinations, 
although ^e had little hope that we could, from this point, draw 
any conclusions respecting the observatory of Chappe, the site 
of which it was so desirable for astronomical purposes to ascer- 
tain. To make this out, we were not sparing of anxious inquv- 
ries; but no one whom we met with could give us any account 
of the matter. We were referred at last to a MS. chrcHiicle of 
Tobolsk, the only one which escaped the fire that destroyed the 
lower town in 1787. A Russian citizen wrote this register, with 
the name of lyetopis, or Annals, proposing to characterize every 
year by at least one event of importance. The march, through 
the town, of the crews under Beering's command, who were to 
navigate and explore the sea of (%hotsk, was related very cir- 
cumstantially, and even individual members of the expedition, 
who had spent some time in Tobolsk, were mentioned by name. 
Before all others is named the kind-hearted Steiler, who was 
universally regarded in Siberia with the same love and respect 
that were felt towards him by the learned in Europe. As to 
the objects of our inquiry, however, we learned nothing ; for al- 
though some events of 1761 are recounted, in the last page of 
the part which is extant, yet there is not a word in it respecting 
the transit of Venus, or Ohappe's arrival in Tobolsk, Whether 
it was that so incomprehensible an event as the establishment of 
an observatory, and the erection of mysterious instruments, made 
the author feel disgusted with the historian's task, or whether 
death interrupted his labours, remains undecided. 

October 16 — 23. — In the spacious market-place before our 
dwelling, was to be seen every morning a numerous assemblage 
of the inhabitants of the adjoining country. There were Russian 
peasants, and, less frequently, Tatars, who supplied the town 
with the productions of the soil. The wagons, laden with Kay 
and wood for fuel, were now the most numerous. At this time 
of the year, kitchen vegetables are rarely brought to market ; 
and a good stock of fermented cabbage (sourkrout) 'is to the 
towns-people indispensable. The pickling of vegetables and fruits 
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does not seem to be very usual here; and it is only on feast-days 
and great occasions, or at the tables of the rich, that one sees, 
besides kale, a few other vegetables which are kept from the sum- 
mer in cold cellars. The most esteemed of these is a very aromatic, 
yellow, conical root, measuring four or five inches in its greatest 
diameter. It is seldom that even beef is brought into the town 
at this season ; but every one has either a sufficient stock of it 
already, or else he buys it of the flesh dealers in the G6stinoi 
dvor, or bazaar, who obtain by barter in summer from the inha- 
bitants of the southern government, and especially from the £ir- 
gis, whole herds of cattle, the flesh of which they store in ice 
cellars. Every household is well provided with corn for the pre- 
paration of Quas ; and in a particular division of the bazaar, flour 
is the staple article of a constant trade. 

Round the buildings of the G6stinoi dvor, and in the open air, 
a great variety of wares are constantly offered for sale to the 
passers by, at the lowest price, by the poorer towns-people. 
They are chiefly articles of dress of cheap materials, made by 
the women of the humbler classes, and sold singly as opportunity 
allows. Stomachers, lined with fur, and fur collars, are pur- 
chased here eagerly by the country people. Hare skbs, though 
exceedingly cheap, are much esteemed for their warmth ; but 
the summer skins, of as brown a colour as is usual in Germanv, 
and which at this season were the prevailing kind, have little 
value, as the hair does not hold ; at a later season the white and 
durable winter skins grow abundant. Generally speaking, the 
snow-white furs of the winter hare and stone fox (Canis lago- 
pus, pesfez, Russ.) appeared to be the especial favourites of wo- 
men of the humble classes, and with these they always line and 
trim the neck and sleeves of the short jackets of light blue Chi- 
nese cloth, which, under the names of tyelogr^ika and dushu- 
greika, they wear over all. 

Men, too, particularly Kosaks and old soldiers, are to be seen 
in the same place, employed in similar dealings; retailing some- 
times raw materials, sometimes manufactured articles, which in 
the course of their travels they have picked up by barter with 
the aboriginal inhabitants. From these occasional dealers may 
be obtained, at a much cheaper rate than from the merchants of 
the G&stinoi dvor, the manifold varieties of the reindeer-skin, to- 
gether with complete suits of clothes made of them, in the Ost- 
yak fashion; swan's down also, and the blackish, glistening plu- 
mage of the Colymbus arcticus Linnatis (Cepphus arcticus 
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PallaSy) and of other water-birds, -which the richer towns-peo- 
ple often use to cover their caps, as being at once water-proof 
and ornamental. 

Here, as in the more eastern parts of northern Asia, among 
the free Siberian-Russians, instead of the system of contracting 
for services, usual in the mother country, recourse is had to an 
avocation quite as shifting and as various. This business is very 
significantly denoted in Siberia, by the term prdmuisl^ a word 
hardly known in European Russia, which, exactly analogous in 
derivation to the Greek word ^po/tiyoeta, signifies every kind of 
inventive and active care for the future. With the exception of 
agriculture, whatever assures an individual a branch of business, 
whether it be hunting or fishing, or the digging for precious mine- 
rals, or trade with the native tribes, comes under this denomina- 
tion. Even the first Russian adventurers took a pride, and with 
good reason, in the new-found appellation of Prömüishleniki, or 
discoverers, as they dispersed themselves, not without subtle in- 
tentions, through countries but little known to them, and occu- 
pied by aboriginal tribes who were their deadly enemies. Then 
they soon found either something profitable in the natural pro- 
ductions of the place, or employmg all the arts of an engaging 
carriage, and the allurements of a trade at that time very con- 
fined, they at length won the confidence of the good-natured 
owners of the soil. They brought back with them not only 
rich presents, often contrary to all expectation, but it even some- 
times happened that they induced their new acquaintances to 
bring every year to the Russians in their neighbourhood a quan- 
tity of valuable furs, to them an easy task. The talent of the 
fathers has descended on the sons, and to this day the expression 
** to find something out " (to discover some new art or resource) 
is the general watchword of all the men in Siberia, and, from 
its deep influence on their character, will be frequently referred 
to in the sequel of this narrative. In like manner, the helplessness 
of a person wholly without ability, is expressed by saying that 
he is not capable of finding any thing out. 

It would be far from correct to translate the term pr6mäish- 
lenik by freebooter, for in these frequent and usual expeditions 
into the country, no force nor proceeding of a hostile character 
was ever had recourse to, nor is it ever done now; the unwearied 
and constant exercise of superior bodily strength is confined rather 
to the labours of industry ; but in his intercourse with the natives, 
the pr6müishlenik employs only the peaceful arts of the trader. 
VOL. I. — 22 
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The men of Tobolsk engage with much heartiness in killing 
the \7ild-fowl9 which is so numerous in the neighbourhood, that 
at this season partridges and heath-cock are ordinary food 
with all classes of the inhabitants. The large ptarmigan, also, 
becomes in the depth of winter extremely plentiful in the imme* 
diate vicinity of the town. But they, as well as the German 

{pheasant (Tetrao tetrix,) and the cock of the woods (T. urogal- 
us,) are brought at all seasons from the country of the Ostyaks 
further north. The universal enjoyment of these and various 
other kinds of food which in Euroi3e are reserved for the most 
part for the favourites of fortune (a xai fiaxapsi Hoe^ovcn^) cannot 
fail to remind one of the opinion asserted by Paulus Jovius, who, 
already in the middle of the sixteenth century, speaking of what 
he had himself witnessed, maintained that the Russian people 
lived not so much in elaborate elegance as in the richest supers 
iluity, for their tables were always supplied, and at the most tri- 
fling cost with kinds of food which none but the most luxurious 
and prodigal among us ever thought of procuring.* What he 
said then of Russia in reference to game, which in western 
Europe at that time appears to have been already the exclu- 
sive property of privileged grandees, as well as to the abundance 
of fine fish in the rivers, is a fair picture of the ordinary re- 
sources of Tobolsk at the present day. 

Swan's flesh is rarely eaten in Tobolsk, unless salted, and ou 
that account it is but little esteemed. It is obtained in this state 
from the Russian settlers along the Irtuish and Obi, who, in au- 
tumn, stretch nets on the side of the stream, in places where they 
have cleared away the wood, and then, rowing down in foggy 
weather, they drive the swans and flocks of other water-fowl into 
these snares. They throw the enormous stock of game thus 
procured into pits carelessly dug near the banks of the river, and 
have recourse to it in time of want, not being over nice if it be 
somewhat tainted. A few who are more stirring and thrifty, 
salt the palatable food, and carry it to the towns at some dis- 
tance. In like manner, the eggs of several kinds of duck are 
sold in Tobolsk for a mere trifle, yet not in such abundance as 
totally to supplant domestic poultry ; for the latter are taken 
great care of during the winter, and are often kept even in the 
warmed rooms of the house. For preserving the eggs of wild 

* Pauli Jovii de legat. Basilii magni Princip. Moscov., ad dementem 
VII. Pontific. Max. liber, in Comment, rer. Moscov. p. 170. 
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fowl, the people here want the effectual means which the Rus- 
sians on the Eastern Sea derive from the whale fat. 

At the feasts which our friends in Tobolsk gave on several 
occasions, either, as was generally the case, by way of religious 
celebrations, or else to commemorate some public or private 
event, the direct influence of the church upon the kitchen was 
very manifest ; for, in order to represent the superstitious meat, 
or pirdg (from piV, a festival,) exactly according to the dietetic 
prescriptions generally accepted, the most curious variety of ve- 
185 getable and animal ingredients were enclosed in dough, of diflfe- 
Qi rent degrees of fineness. The correct and orthodox preparation 
i,f of this chief viand seemed to satisfy the consciences of the faith- 
it ful, and they did not stickle much about the other dishes, of 
f which, indeed, they ate less. Along w^ith the usual berry vrines, 
s good European wines, also, are generally to be had here, of 
iS which the stronger, and consequently the most easily preserved 
from the frost, are brought here on sledges, and so undergo much 
less enhancement of price than other liquors liable to congelation. 
The resources for the table furnished by the trade with South- 
ern Asia, have, from long usage, become so indispensable, that they 
are looked upon as if they were the produce of the country. The 
most important of all, is tea, — a comfort which no townsman is 
willing to relinquish. The Bdnyiy or vapour baths, themselves, 
are not more sure of being included in the house furniture, of 
even the most frugal, than the pewter tea-pots, known in Russia 
by the name of samavir, or self-boilers. Perhaps an instinctive 
sense of the beneficial character of whatever tends in this climate 
to promote perspiration, prompts to both kinds of indulgence; 
but, while the energetic vapour baths are here used but once a 
week, tea is taken at least twice a day ; and in summer, as well 
as in winter, the family assemble at certain hours for that pur- 
pose. Among the middle classes, the family and servants take 
tea together. Otherwise, there is sure to be a samavir in the 
izba, or servants' apartment. In the evenings, and on fes- 
tive occasions, conserves of various kinds are served with the 
tea, after the Chinese fashion. In the first place, there is the 
nut of the stone pine or cembro nut, a Siberian production; then 
a great number of fruits from Southern Russia in Europe, pre- 
pared in Chinese sugar (ledinez, ice-like, from lifed, ice,) and 
which are carried here, under the name of Var^nia (confection,) 
in the course of a very active and constant trade. The fruits of 
Bokhara (see p. 118,) as, for example, the Uruk, are here dressed 
as vegetables. 
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The elevation of the ground in the upper town, on the hills, 
we determined, by means of our barometer, to be 215 feet above 
our dwelling, or 240 feet above the Irtuish. The way up leads in 
a deep cutting between two high walls of earth, and is closed 
above by a stone gateway with double gates. This work is 
said to have been executed by the Swedish prisoners of war, 
whose fate was decided at the battle of Pultava. 

Lateral paths along the slope of the hill conduct to deeply ex- 
cavated and vaulted caverns, which are now closed with iron 
gratings, and are used by the merchants as storehouses. It is 
not unlikely that many of them were originally the dwellings of 
monks and hermits. Above, on the edge of the hill, we had now 
a nearer view of the ancient and most stately of the stone build- 
ings which, from a distance, had given the hill so conspicuous an 
appearance. 

On the right, as we advance, is seen the abode of the ecclesias- 
tical ruler; for, adjacent to the great cathedral church, with its 
five roundish cupolas and a belfry full as high as the hills of To- 
bolsk, and to several smaller convent churches, lies the wide 
area or court which surrounds the palace of the Archierai; or 
Archbishop of the western half of Siberia. The roundish win- 
dowed domes of the churches seem to indicate Byzantine models. 
The chief tower always rises on the eastern side of the church ; 
and it would seem as if the scanty means at the architect's 
disposal had conduced to purity of taste, for those grotesque de- 
corations of the cupolas which make the towers of Moscow 
look like imitations of Mongolian buildings, are never seen here. 

In the court of the archbishop's palace a well is sunk to the 
level of the Irtuish ; and the walls enclosing the elevated part of 
the town show that there was a time when the inhabitants were 
intent on securing themselves against the enemies who lurked 
around. The old arsenal of Tobolsk lies between the most east- 
ern church and the nearest adjacent part of the wall. 

On the left of the gateway formerly stood the house of the" 
governor, which was destroyed by fire. These buildings of To- 
bolsk are all of brick; for the harder component parts of the 
earth's crust are here utterly unknown; no stones or pebbles 
from the mountains having reached these plains, either by the 
rivers or by any other way. 

Several streets of handsome wooden houses run northwards» 
towards a trench and a high wall of earth, which, extending both 
on the right and the left terminates on the one side at the stone 
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walls of the town, and on the other at the steep slopie of the hill. 
Churchyards extend from the interior of the town as far as the 
latter limit towards boundless wastes; and in the furthest north- 
eastern angle lies the German burial ground, ornamented by a 
few trees and shrubs. 

We often walked northwards beyond the mound, on the edge 
of the declivity to the Irtuish, which is deeply furrowed by cross 
ravines. In these hollows some leafy bushes seek shelter from 
the wind ; they but rarely reach the exposed upper surface, which 
is decked, however, by a number of annual plants preferring dry 
ground. They were at this time all dead, killed by causes of 
such sudden operation, that their forms still remained perfect. 
These remnants of vegetation afford an ample store of nutriment 
to the larger kinds of game. Those sheltered places that are 
well covered with plants, and which favour the growth of bushes, 
are called by the Russians roshchi (or places grown upon, from 
rostity, to grow.) The water oozing out at the surface of these 
slopes, perhaps helps to promote the arborescent vegetation ; and 
it is a place of this^ sort in the plain, which, under the name of 
Märyin shchel (or Mary's glen,) serves in summer as a rendez- 
vous for the holiday folk of Tobolsk, particularly because the 
water, which there issues forth, offers an advantage to tea-par- 
ties. 

Below the town, also at the foot of the steep hill, the mighty 
waters of the Irtuish are constantly of a dark yellow colour, and 
broadly distinguished from the blackish water of the Tobol ; 
which, visibly separate, even below the junction of the two rivers, 
forms a stripe towards the left bank of the great stream. Single 
fishing-boats were to be seen sailing with a strong wind down 
the river. 

'"The first hole which we bored, in order to determine the tem- 
perature of the ground at Tobolsk, near our residence in the 
lower town, had led us, as already related, through a soil filled 
with water; and even the last portion of the vertical opening, 
which was in itself dry, became soon filled with a slimy mud 
from above. Nevertheless, screwing the thermometer on the 
end of the auger, enclosed in a hollow iron cylinder, and packed 
round with substances the least capable of conducting heat, 
we forced it down through the boggy soil, to the deepest point 
of the hole. About noon, after having remained some time in 
the hole, the instrument being drawn out quickly, showed a 

•temperature of + 2*" R., that of the air being -f 9°-5 R., and^ 

... , ... ^2^ 
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excepting as to the disturbing, influence "which may have been 
exercised by the intruding water, this experiment seems entitled 
to the fullest confidence. But we had to rejoice in the complete 
success of a second trial; for we bored in the perfectly dry soil 
on the hill, near where the fire had been, to the depth of 30*5 
feet, and when, after letting the apparatus stand for five hours, 
we drew it up rapidly, we saw it quickly covered with aqueous 
vapour (the outer air having a temperature of 8° R.,) and the 
thermometer remained for a long time unchanged at 1^*8 R. 

The engineers of the roads, who reside in Tobolsk, aided us 
most cheerfully in making these experiments, and stated m^any 
facts from their own experience, confirmatory of the results 
which we had obtained respecting the local temperature of the 
ground. Here, where a stratum of earth, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances as to the surface, and from twenty to thirty feet 
deep, has a temperature of only P*8 R., the localities in which 
frozen ground occurs at a less depth, protected by strata refusing 
to conduct heat, are naturally much more numerous than at 
those points further west, of which we have already related 
something similar (see p. 199.) Even in the middle of summer, 
ice is often found here, in diggmg foundations for buildings, or 
drains for the roads, or raising the logs which form the roads. 
That such phenomena are much rarer at the end of autumn is 
here attributed to the operation of the summer rains and not to 
the increased teinperature of the air, which penetrates the ground 
much more slowly. 

At the beginning of the week just passed over, the tempera- 
ture at noon was from 9° to 10° R., a height obviously due to 
the clear skies which followed the south winds that brought the 
rain. The next return of cold seemed more decisive. On the 
evening of the 19th October, after having observed sucecssfuHy 
the passages of several stars with the transit instrument, we 
saw striped clouds (cirrostrati) suddenly formed at a great 
height, and a colourless ring appeared round the moon. Every 
thing indicated a change in the upper region of t]be atmosphere : 
in the night, the wooden ways in the street were covered with 
hoar-frost, and the next day, there was a north-east wind with 
fog. At noon, too, the temperature of the air rose now no 
higher than +3° R. 

October 24-31. — ^A religiously-observed state holiday, which 
fell on the Sunday of this week, and excited a general commor 
tioQ an^ong those of ^he population who were imbued with jSus 
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ropean sentiments^ turned out by a very singular accident to be 
of permanent importance to us. The last news of the taking of 
the Turkish fortress, Varna, and the birthday of the emperor's 
mother, were celebrated at the same time. The masses were 
performed by the high priests in the head church of the upper 
town, and the people received on their knees the benediction, 
which is rarely given so directly. They then assembled for the 
purpose of mutual congratulation, first in the archbishop's 
palace, and afterwards in their own houses; beginning, how- 
ever, according to established procedure, with the houses of the 
principal officers. Among the inhabitants of Tobolsk, whom 
this great solemnity drew for a moment from retirement, was a 
Swedish artillery-officer, eighty years of age. Colonel Kremer, 
the first, and indeed the only, person who was able to give us 
any satisfactory information respecting the site of Chappe's ob- 
servatory, for he himself had some years before supermtended 
the taking down of the tottering building. 

The next morning we proceeded with this venerable guide to 
the most northern part of the mound in the upper town, where 
there is a toll-bar (sastäva) on the road to Beresov, and then 
eastward along the mound, to the north-easternmost angle of 
the German burial ground. On the level surface of the mound 
in this place, we found indubitable traces of the classic edifice. 
Grave-like trenches, dug on the site of the old walls, with frag- 
ments of the brick foundations lying in them, showed a square 
enclosure, in the middle of which a small quadrangular structure, 
of the same materials, could be recognised with certainty as the 
foundation on which stood the quadrant used by Chappe. In a 
few years the possibility of making this discovery would have 
been at an end, for no one could here discern the remains of an 
observatory, if they were not pointed out by a surviving wit- 
ness of its existence. The following evening I spent some time 
in the German burial-ground, in order to determine, by observa- 
tions of, the stars, the geographical position of the interesting 
ruin, but was foiled by unfavourable weather. 

Another important event of this week was the arrival from 
Beresov of M. FrauloVj the traveller whom we had been ex- 
pecting. He had come back, too, the whole way by water. 
Nay, bethought tl^at it was not yet too late to attempt descend- 
ing the river ; for in case of the ice setting in, the journey might 
be continued without one's own vehicle, in the dog-sledges of 
the Ostyaks. This is the plan followed by the last of the fish- 
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dealers (ruibaki) who travel np from Bercsov, and who usually 
complete half of the journey by water, and then cross with dogs 
to the nearest Russian settlement, where they hire larger sledges 
and stronger draught animals for their loads. 

' We saw on the Irtuish the vessel in which M. Fraulov had 
performed his voyage. It was a boat, such as those used here 
by the fishermen, and called Lodki, about thirty-five feet long, 
and fourteen wide, with a round bottom. The after part alone 
had a fixed deck; the rest being sheltered from the weather by 
strips of birch-bark, and with bast mats. The snow had now 
closed completely the several parts of this light roof. This boat, 
having made its voyage, was offered for sale for fifteen roobles, 
and the boatmen, who were present, and who had been hired in 
the nearest places down the river from Tobolsk, advised me 
very urgently to seize this opportunity, and to begin the passage 
by water with them. But as the mean result of fifteen years' 
observations gave us to understand, that, in all probability, 
the river near Tobolsk would bjB completdy frozen over on the 
2d November, we concluded that nothing would be gained by 
embarking now. 

The navigation to Beresov, and the objects it presented to 
notice, were now made the themes of our conversation. There 
is a broad difference between the b^ds of the Irtuish and the 
Obi, in the look and the nature of the water; for the Irtuish 
retains its dark-yellow colour below Tobolsk, and its muddy 
water is hardly drinkable; whereas the Obi, with a bottom of 
fine sand, is perfectly clear. Pebbles are not seen till below the 
junction of the two rivers. The chief characteristic of the land- 
scape is the constant difference between the two banks, for the 
hills of Tobolsk continue without interruption, and of the same 
height, on the right of those descending the river, while the low 
tracts on the left have, during the floods, the appearance of im- 
mense lakes. Branches from the river then extend far into the 
land, and the inhabited places lie upon islands, in groves of pop- 
lars, alders and willows. On the elevated bank are pine woods 
of remarkable beauty. Non^e of the five kinds of pine which we 
mentioned when speaking of the Uralian forests are wanting, 
and the trunks are large enough for the masts of ships. 

As to the capabilities of the soil, which has never been ex- 
hausted by cropping, the Russians settled between Tobolsk and 
Beresov have suiEcient proof of it, since the seed of bread-corn 
has yielded them forty-fold. At Beresov, travellers from To- 
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bolsky who are pretty much accustomed to such phenomena, fre* 

Suently wonder at the rapid progress of vegetation in the spring, 
n June the days there are warm, and the gherkins and turnips 
grow with extraordinary speed, and without suffering from the 
cold winds which often blow quite suddenly from the north. 
These rude changes are so keenly felt that the inhabitants of 
Beresov, during the hottest part of their summer, never lay aside 
their fur clothing. 

Without the aid of the wind a boat runs the 620 miles of 
river-way, from Tobolsk to Beresov, in 190 hours, nearly three 
and a quarter miles an hour ; and, considering this speed, the fa- 
cility of returning is doubly surprising. This is partly attribu- 
table to the north winds which prevail in summer and favour the 
navigation upwards, and partly to a remarkable peculiarity of 
the Irtuish and Obi; for, while the current runs with uniformity 
on the left and löwer bank, there extends from every projecting 
hill {Russ. Müisi, i. e, promontory) on the other side, a counter 
current, a long way up, in which the boatmen, on their return, 
always steer their course. It is probable that the projections of 
the hilly banks extend under water, and divide the bed of the 
stream mto separate basins, in which are formed independent and 
counter movements. 
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On the 30th October, the streets of Tobolsk began to look 
more cheerful, and new life seemed awakened m them, for a 
good snow-way had been formed, and there was now little dan- 
ger of this agreeable state of things being disturbed in the vici- 
nity of the town. Every one looked about him for a new, or a 
repaired sledge; and from these first excursions we satisfied 
ourselves as to the pleasures of a lengthened winter journey. The 
Russian horses appeared far more stately and more fiery under 
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the sledges, and the motion ii^as more agreeable, as it was not 
attended with any noise. It is remarkable, that in a country, 
where the love of horses Ls so predominant, the use of the crack« 
ing whip of Western Europe is quite unknown. I pever re- 
member to have seen it, or to have heard it named in^ Russia. 
The bells on the yokes of the horses are made use of, in sum- ? 

mer and winter, only on the high roads; they are appropriated 
to travelling carriages : in the town, the only noises heard, are 
the yelling cries of the drivers following one another. 

The commercial hall, with its vicinity, was the constant scope 
of our sledge excursions ; for it is a popular custom here to take 
the air under the covered ways of the shops, even without 
having any purchases in view. In the construction of this G6s- 
tini dvor, the old custom of the mother country is still closely 
adhered to. The shops (lavki,) standing under a common roof, 
surround a quadrangular court. In this are two similar build- 
ings close to each other, one of which, without projecting 
porches, and the lower of the two, is intended for the trade in ar« 
tides of food and other raw materials; while manufactured 
goods and foreign, articles are kept in the larger building with 
covered porticoes. Both parts of the commercial hall of To- 
bolsk are of only one story, and built entirely of wood; and 
the larger division reminded me forcibly of the building in St. 
Petersburg for the same objects. In these buildings artificial 
lighting and heating are not practicable, or, at least, not cus- 
tomary, and consequently the shops are shut soon after sunset. 
But even in the day time it is very dark in the deep vaults, and 
one consequently hears experienced buyers requesting the shop- 
keepers to carry their , goods to the light, at the outer edge of 
the covered way. It is not long since some shops, like the toy- 
shops in St. Petersburg, have been opened here m the houses of 
some of the wealthier merchants, because many of the articles 
imported are injured by the cold of the G6stini dvor. 

We were much struck with the mixture in the commercial 
hall here, of Chinese with European manufactured articles ; for, 
in one shop may be often seen the two kinds thrown together in 
such confusion, that, without a good deal of experience, it is 
impossible to tell the quarter of the globe which produced each 
article. For most matters of daily use, both resources are 
equally available ; but in such cases the Siberians invariably give 
the preference to the Chinese goods, partly on account of their 
cheapness, partly from ancient habit. Thus, for example, cotton 
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fabrics of various colours are, under the name of Eitaika (that 
is, Chinese cloth,) the favourite dress of the people; and even 
in winter, for protecting their furs from the moisture, they find 
this Kitaika better than the woollen stuffs imported from the 
west. Still cheaper is another cotton fabric, generallv blue, and 
knowA here by the Chinese name Dabu. Linen is received 
both from China and from Russia. The Siberian people use 
little of it from either quarter ; but those who follow European 
customs, say that the linen thread of Archangel is much stronger 
than that from the south. 

The Siberian women of the better classes constantly use two 
kinds of Chinese silken stuffs, the one called Fansa, white and 
of a light texture, the other Kanfa, very heavy and black. 
These valuable stuffs are also eagerly bought by European visi- 
ters, because they are seldom seen west of the Ural, and at a 
far higher price.' Here one can already perceive, that if the Si- 
berian traders, who occasionally approach the marts of these 
precious manufactures, had only a little acquaintance with the 
wants of Western Europe, they might turn to a good account 
this part of the Russian trade. In like manner, Chinese crape 
of singularly fine colours and texture, is always to be found in 
Tobolsk ; but it is only just after their annual journeys that the mer- 
chants have it in any quantity, because this is one of the articles 
which, to use their own expression, they procure only to satisfy 
the curiosity of their customers. We saw here samples of 
many other productions of Chinese industry, which increase in 
quantity towards the east in the towns along the high road to 
Irkutsk. 

It is from Kiakhta, as the single fountain, that these genuine 
Chinese productions issue, but they reach Tobolsk onl^ by what 
may be designated as a kind of cryptogamic connexicm of the 
traders here, with those settled in Tara, Tomsk, and Krasno- 
yarsk. None but the wealthier merchants or their prikashchiki 
travel as far as Irkutsk ; but all employ in barter some of the 
furs prized by the Chinese, which they obtain in this neighbour- 
hood by trade with the natives. The grand object of this jour^ 
ney is to obtain tea ; and among the articles named above, the 
Kitaika also is found very profitable. After satisfying the de- 
mand at this place, the more valuable stock is sent forward to 
the market of Nijnei, together with the greater portion of the 
furs collected, for a small share and of an inferior description, are 
found sufficient for the Chinese trade. 
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In the shops in Tobolsk ^e saw the brick tea, as it is called 
(Kirpicbnui Chai») eagerly called for by the Tatars. These 
brick-shaped masses of leaves of various kinds, pressed and ce- 
mented, or, as it v^ere, felted together, also come from China ; 
and they probably constitute one of the most important articles 
of the trade of Tobolsk, as the Turcoman tribes inhabiting the 
country, far prefer the drink prepared from it to tea properly so 
called. The rich merchants of Siberia alone maintain, by 
sledges, a direct communication between Kiakhta and Nijnei; 
but the petty trade, carried on in small circles, which are con- 
nected, however, with one another, is essentially aided by the 
several portions of the system of river navigation, which extends 
uninterruptedly from Tobolsk, or even from Tyumen, to a point 
not above sixty miles from Kiakhta. The long voyages in sum- 
mer, on the rivers, give the traders an opportunity of bartering 
with the natives. 

Essentially different from the goods of Kiakhta are some ar- 
ticles which one hears offered for sale in the commercial hall of 
Tobolsk, under the common name of Yarkenskie toväri, goods 
of Yarken (Yarkend,) the capital of the country named Little 
Bokharia, and which is included in the dominions of China.* 
Among these, likewise, are cotton cloths, less elaborately worked 
than those which come through Kiakhta from the east of China; 
but yet welcome to the Siberians, because they are not only 
cheaper but more durable than the others. They are brought 
from a country where the cotton is much cheaper and much 
stronger, when spun, than that used in Pekin. In the same 
class of merchandise are to be reckoned some fabrics of mixed 
" cotton and silk, and calicoes printed with large, coloured patterns 
(in Russian, vuiboika,) and, besides, one of the most indispen- 
sable articles of dress of all Russian men in the government of 
Tobolsk, the kushak or sash u$ed to keep the upper garment 
close round the hips, has the same distant origin; for the Yar- 
ken kushaks, which are made of the strongest cotton thread, 
blue and white, and are very handsome, cannot be matched for 
strength or cheapness by any thing brought from Europe. 

At the same time, it is obviously owmg to a loose way of 
speaking, and inaccurate extension of a phrase, that not only 
the articles above named, but a great many others, are entitled 
Yarken goods, for so they call the dried fruits already mentioned, 

* Yarken, in lat. 39° N. and long. 13° S' E. of the meridian of Tobolslf, 
is 1360 geographical miles distant from the latter place. 
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respecting inrhich it is quite certain that they are brought to 
Kasan from Bokharia, properly so called, and from the vicinity 
of the town of Bokhara ; and what are here called Yarken 
calicoes (vuiboiki) are known to be printed in Bokhara, the 
white webs required being obtained partly from Yarken, partly 
from Tashkend and Kokan.* 

This confusion in the use of names, by the merchants of To- 
bolsk, may be easily explained from the peculiar character of the 
trade by which they procure these goods. They annually re- 
ceive the Yarken goods, as they are called, close to the south- 
ern boundary of the government of Tobolsk, in Petropavlovsk, 
on the Ishim, a place in the province of Omsk.f There, the 
most important business done consists in the purchase of im- 
mense droves of cattle, brought by the Kirgis; and the Siberian 
traders regard, as quite subordinate matters, the manufactures of 
the south, brought directly to Petropavlovsk by caravans, or in- 
directly, and in greater quantity, by the Kirgis. The Tobolsk 
merchant pays with bread-corn, leather, and iron wares, not 
only for the cattle, but also for the manufactured goods; and the 
immense quantity of wheat carried to Petropavlovsk, shows 
that the trade there is chiefly on account of the Kirgis, for they 
can grow corn only oti a few spots of their territory, which are 
irrigated artificially, whereas the southern Khanats produce rice, 
wheat, and barley in abundance, and have no need of the Rus- 
sian cerealia. The people who accompany the caravans of ca- 
mels, which pass over the Kirgis steppe to Petropavlovsk, are 
partly natives of Bokhara and Armenians settled Jn that place; 

Eartly Russian Tatars, who have free access not only into Bok- 
ara, and the Khanats of Kokan and Tashkend, but also to Yar- 
ken, in Chinese or Little Bokharia.| The last-named parties 

♦ Eversmann, Reise, &c. (Joorney from Orenburg to Bokhara. Berlin, 
1823, p. 77.) 

f The name of Omskaya Oblast (province of Omsk) is given to the 
tract, which, extending aboot 1200 yerats from N. W. to S. £., and 350 
from N. E. to S. W. extends beyond the military line formed by the 
Upper Irtoish. It is reckoned as belonging to Russia, although the 
wandering Kirgis, who are almost its only occupants, obey only their own 
sultans or chieftains, and are at peace or war with the Russians, according 
to circumstances. 

X M. Eversmann, during his residence in Bokhara in 1821, met with 
many Siberian Tatars, both among those who carried Russian goods 
direct from Orenburg, and among those also who were engaged in the 
carrying trade from Kashkar (in Chinese Bokharia,) and from Kokan to 
Bokhara. 
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collect Russian goods in Siberia, and mth these they carry on 
barter at every inhabited place on their journey southwards, and 
back again; it is natural enough, therefore, that what they bring 
back should be of a very mixed origin. 

At several other points, and under closely similar circumstances, 
the Russians maintain an intercourse with the countries to the 
south; for instance, west of Petropavlovsk, in the government 
of Orenburg, at Orenburg, Orsk, and Troitsk; on the other side, 
or eastward, from the same place, in Semipalatinsk, and the for- 
tress of Bukhtarminsk, both which places belong to the lines of 
observation maintained against the Kirgis, by Kosak posts, in the 
government of Omsk along the Irtuish. These last-named places 
stand in the same relation to the government of TcMnsk on the 
north, as Petropavlovsk does to that of Tobolsk. All these 
places have this in common, that they are separated from the 
southern Khanats by an extensive tract occupied by Kii^is and 
abounding in cattle. What we had learned in Kasan and Ye« 
katerinburg respecting the trade carried on at Orenburg and 
Troitsk, now grew more interesting as we obtained new points of 
comparison. 

The market of Orenburg has lost much of its original impor- 
tance, since the Bokharians have been allowed to go direct to 
Nijnei Novgorod : now the place is constantly spoken of, chiefly 
because all the caravans from Bokhara pass through it on their 
way to Europe. A few Russian merchants, also, are settled 
there, who find opportunities, during the transferring of the goods, 
which are brought there on camels, to the wagons, to make 
some purchases for the supply of that province. But, besides, 
the Kirgis in the neighbourhood bring goods to Orenburg at all 
times of thenar; not only cattle and horses, and the produce 
of their own mdustry, but also Bokharian merchandise, obtained 
from the caravans by way of toll, and for which they were bound 
to give guidance and protection. In the autumn the Kirgis bring 
camels also to Orenburg for sale, because then the Bokharian 
caravans returning from the north, always want, for the carriage 
of the Russian goods, more of those animals than they brought 
with them on their first arrival. 

The trade of Troitsk, also, has been sensibly affected by the 
removal of the limits formerly set to the journeys of the Asiatics 
northwards; and those trains of from 800 to 2000 loaded camels 
which used formerly to arrive three times a-year from Bokhara, 
are now rarely seen there. The town is situate on the right 
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bank of the little river Ai, which there forms the boundary to- 
wards the steppe of the free Eirgis^ who consider themselves as 
belonging to the middle horde. On the opposite side of the river 
stands a quadrangular wooden bazaar. The shops (lavki) are 
described as being dark, and, like stalls in a stable, ranged close 
together under one roof, and receiving light only from the doors. 
The whole is divided equally by two rows of counters running 
across in the middle, and one of these halves is again sub-divided 
in like manner, so as to form two small quadrangles. The un- 
divided half is named from the business for whicb it is reserved 
— the Kirgis barter-hall: the other two divisions are called re- 
spectively, the Bokharian and the Russian halls. Two narrow 
gates give access to the building, the one leading into the open 
steppe, the other to the river and town. 

On the Kirgis side may be seen, in worn-out and ludicrously 
patched garments, the men riding upon camels and horses, the 
women on saddled cows; and the piercing cries of the camels, 
which are obliged to kneel down to be unloaded, are heard con- 
tinually. The men are chiefly employed in selling the horses, 
which they bring here in immense droves, and which are kept 
partly in a paling within the hall, partly turned out to graze in 
the steppe. The women, seated on the ground, on the felt mats 
of their tents (kibitki,) carry on the retail trade, and reckon their 
money. The fiokharians, Tatars, and Bashkirs are said to deal 
fairly and peaceably with their brethren in religion, the Kirgis, 
and to find amusement in their peculiar loquacity. The contrast 
between the grave and circumspect demeanour of the Bokharian, 
sitting in his dark booth on the woilok cushion, waiting quietly 
for customers, and the savage boisterousness of the Kirgis, is said 
to- be very striking. These more civilized merchants are, even 
there, always clad in the rich long Khalat, while the greater 
number of the Kirgis go about m short jackets of horse skin with 
the hair on, or in ragged cloths, and with the most clownish air. 

The purchase of cattle for food, and of horses, is of great im- 
portance to the Russians ; and the pressing yearly demand for 
draught animals, of which we heard so much in the works in the 
Northern Ural, is constantly met by the Kirgis supplies brought 
to Troitsk. Brown felt mats (v6iloki) of the hair of camels, or 
of horned cattle, are also brought to Troitsk in great quantities 
by the Kirgis ; and in every Siberian house, these are fully as 
important, especially in winter, as the bast mats imported from 
European Russia. The coarse carpets of sheep's wool made by 
the Kirgis find also a sale in Siberia. It has been remarked, that 
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the Xirgis of \7hat is called the middle horde, who now frequent 
the market at Troitsk, are richer in cattle and its produce than 
those of the little horde who live round Orenburg. 

We have already spoken of the yarn spun at Troitsk from the 
downy hair of the dromedary ; but, besides, some very thick fa- 
brics of camel's hair are brought there by the Bokharians, and 
used for making the enduring coats called Asydmi. In general 
it may be remarked, that all that is brought to Troitsk from 
southern Asia, whether directly by caravans, or circuitously 
through the Eirgis, resembles in all respects the merchandise re- 
ceived at Orenburg from Bokhara exclusively. As to articles 
from eastern China, only a few silver coins occasionally find their 
way to Troitsk. 

The case is the same with Petropavlovsk and Semipalatinsk. 
The most important trade remaining to them is that in cattle, 
between the Siberians and Kirgis, and though the caravans ar- 
riving at those places never come direct from Bokhara, but from 
Tashkend and Kokan, and at times from Yarken, out of Chinese 
Bokhara, nevertheless the merchandise which they bring always 
contains a large portion of goods from Bokliara, and the articles 
which in reality come from those Khanats differ from the pro- 
ductions of Great Bokharia much less than the goods of Eiakhta. 
The genuine productions of Mongolian industry come here but 
rarely and irregularly, and in these places the Siberians never 
buy either tea or kitaika. But the raw cotton also, which is 
brought from Bokhara to Orenburg in such large quantities, and 
the supply of which may possibly be much augmented to meet 
an increased demand, never reaches the more eastern seats of the 
trade with the Khanats, as in them purchases are made only for 
the wants of Siberia. Cattle for slaughter are alone brought to 
Petropavlovsk in quantities calculated for distant markets, for 
the tallow from the Kirgis sheep and cattle is melted in Tobolsk 
for export into. European Russia, and hence it is that insumfiier, 
beef is not very plentiful in that city, for the cattle are generally 
slaughtered where they are bought. From these places has ex- 
tended to Tobolsk the use of an article of food which is particu- 
larly serviceable during summer travels. Mutton, finely minced, 
is rolled up into small balls and coated with flour paste, which 
keeps them untainted by air or moisture. Travellers carry these 
meat balls, which are called pilm^ni (perhaps from pility, to 
mince,) in great bags, and dress them in the evening at the watch- 
fire, or season with them the Siberian peasant's kale soup. 

The commercial intercourse here described, together with the 
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Russian embassies undertaken for the purpose of enlarging and 
securing it, have not only furnished a vivid and complete picture 
of the remarkable steppes lying between Orenburg and Bokhara, 
as well as of the natural and political circumstances of Great 
Bokharia itself, b,ut even the roads which lead through the terri- 
tories of the Kirgis to the eastern Khanats of Tashkend, and 
Kukanya, and the character of these countries, are all now per- 
fectly well known in Siberia.* 

From Kokan to the Russian frontiers, or on the q)posite course, 
the route always goes through Tashkend. To the last-named 
capital there are two distinct roads from the Kirgis lines ; the 
first of which, beginning at Petrppavlovsk on th& Ishm, unites 
with the other at the mountain of Ak-tau (560 miles S. 20° E. 
from Petropavlovsk,) and thence it takes a south-western direc- 
tion. The travellers first cross the upper Ishpi (about 240 miles 
from Petropavlovsk,) and reckon from that to the small river 
Nura 195 miles: from the Nura to the river Saruisu, 100 miles; 
and thence, passing by the mountain Ak-tau, to the river Chui, 
266 miles. If it be taken into consideration that the deviations 
from the straight line will probably vary at different times of 
the year, according as the caravans have recourse to the pools 
from the melted snows which collect at the feet of the mountains 
rising here and there abruptly from the steppes, these estimated 
distances- will be found to accord sufficiently well with the latest 
Russian maps« It must be remariced, however, that the stream 
marked in the maps, as an affluent of the Saruisu, and named the 
Yaryakshi, is considered by the caravan guides as the head ofthat 
river, and named by them accordingly. 

In order to shorten the way through the country of the Kirgis, 
which, besides being inhospitable in itself, is always dreaded from 
the predatory character of its inhabitants, the Russian travellers 
prefer going E. S. E. from Tobolsk, within the Siberian frontier, 
and up the Irtuish, to the frontier post of Semiyarsk (that is, 
the seven hills,) in lat^ 60° 8' N. From that pomt the road to 
the hills of Ak-tau is reckoned at only 430 miles including a 

* Eyersmann, Journey from Orenburg to Bokhara. The city of Bok- 
hara lies in lat. 39° 1' N. and long. 3° 1' W. of Tobolsk. The city of 
Tashkend lies in lat. 41° 9' N., and 4° 1' E. of the meridian of Tobolsk. 
The Khanat of Kokan, as it is called in Europe, is invariably named Ku- 
kanya by the Siberian traders. The chief town of the same name is situate 
in lat. 40«^ T N., and 3° 2' E. of the meridian of Tobolsk, or 140 verste 
from Tashkend. 

23* 
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considerable circuit towards the east for the purpose of getting 
good water and grass for the horses. The way from Semiyarsk 
to Ak-tau is nearly in the same direction as the remainder of the 
way to Tashkend, whereas the caravans going from Petropav- 
lovsk first go south-eastwards, and then on a sudden turn to the 
south-west. 

It appears from the accounts of Russian miners, who either 
accompanied caravans going to Tashkend, or wandered in these 
wilds for the purpose of exploring the country of the middle 
horde of the Kirgis, that a broad tract of mountain, with its 
stratified rocks generally striking to the E. S. E., extends from 
the meridian of Tobolsk, about 20 degrees further east. Under 
the first-mentioned of these meridians, this mountainous tract 
lies between the parallels of 53^ 5' and 49^ 9'; while fifteen de- 

Sies east of Tobolsk, it is bounded by the parallels of 49° & and 
^&. In the chain of hills on the northern side of these moun- 
tains are to be seen layers of the copper sandstone already spoken 
of; but while this rock always lies horizontally in the Ural, its 
strata are here much upheaved, and have an inclination of 40^ 
to the north, a proof that these Kirgis mountains chains are of 
more recent origin than those of the Ural. Further to the south 
are found quartz-porphjrry, jasper-breccias, and other quartzose 
rocks; then follows a limestone ridge of great elevation, in the 
cross valleys of which are numerous cav^ filled with stalactites; 
mountains of clay slate, and finally granite in a narrow space, 
which includes the least rugged and conspicuous portions of 
the southern cham. The western continuation of the more ele- 
vated main chain is called by the Kirgis Ildigi Suirt, or, endless 
mountain; but towards the east, its different parts have different 
names, and among them is the Eurpetau, a mountain situate 
about 7° east of the meridian of Tobolsk. 

Between the hills on the northern borders of this tract and 
the limestone formation, there is a wide extent of plains. Through 
these flow that portion of the Ishm which lies east of the meri- 
dian of Tobolsk; but the river Nura also, the lake Kurjaldjin, 
which receives the Nura, and the bed of the Kosakuch, which 
is filled with water only in the spring, and then unites the Nura 
to the upper Ishm, all stand in the same relation to the moun- 
tain System as the Ishm. A remarkable description is given of 
the appearances observable near the bed of the Tersekan, which 
flows from the more elevated and southern chain to the valley 
in the middle. There can be no doubt that there was once a 
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great lake round its bed. Rounded pebbles of quartz, jasper, 
chalcedony, and agates, form an extensive deposit on both sides 
of the stream ; there now remain only a few small lakes, the 
waters of which are connected by small channels formed in the 
bed of gravel. 

Sixty miles up from the mouth of this stream are to be seen 
hills of accumulated coarse gravel from the southern mountains, 
in which saltish clay, marl, and gypsum are interspersed in layers. 
Round about lie, strewed over the plain, shells, which clearly in- 
dicate that the ground was recently covered with water. In the 
plains lying within the mountains, the soil is always impregnated 
with salt, and it appears not improbable, that the formation en- 
closing the copper sandstone, and which in the Ural also is always 
salt, is the cause of this phenomenon. Copper ores are met with 
very frequently, and even in the most recent stratified rocks of 
this mountain group. The Akhirit, or copper emerald, was first 
found by a caravan from Tashkend in beds of gray marl, which 
seems to be of the same age as the copper sandstone. In the 
limestone, the copper ores seem to have been constantly the ob- 
ject of the Chudian miner's labours; and veins of copper, silver, 
and lead, have been brought to light by Russian miners, in the 
older beds of the southern chain. 

It is worthy of observation that, although an east-south-eastern 
strike predominates in this rocky district of the Kirgis territory, 
yet single mountain chains are to be met with, having a decided 
northern strike. In the tr^ct between Orenburg and Bokhara, 
ranges of mountains, rising abruptly from the plain, have very 
frequently a northern direction ; and it was the strike of the single 
formations, as well as their mineralogical character, which induced 
M. Eversmann to look upon those elevations as the southern con- 
tinuations of the Uralian system. But still more remarkable is 
it to find such phenomena here, at a much greater distance from 
the meridian of the Ural. A chain, striking northwards, extends 
between the rivers Akchi-kum and Kulan-itmes, which, after 
uniting, flow into the lake of Eurjaldjin, which is filled by thei 
river Nura. M. Schangin has observed hornblend porphyry on 
the western slope of this anomalous range, and it is remarkable 
that this rock, so frequent in the Ural, is never found in that part 
of the Kirgis mountam system which strikes eastwards. Towards 
the middle of these mountains is found granite in contact partly 
with amygdaloid and coarse conglomerates, partly with clay-slate. 

Along the rivers of the middle plain, which contain but little 
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vater, the right bank is almost always higher, as well as drier and 
more barren, than the leilk. On the latter are to be seen at times, 
extensive and handsome thickets of Loniceras, and of white and red 
roses ; but the more elevated plains on the right of the rivers con- 
sists only of naked gravel, or else they support Artemisias, some 
kinds of Atriplex, and Spier-bushes, which dwindle here, though 
they thrive well on the lakes in the southern part of the govern- 
ment of Tobolsk. A triticum and some other grasses may be con- 
stantly seen in these plains, withering even when in flower. On 
the places covered with efflorescent salts as with snow (Solonzi, 
from Sol, salt) grow a variety of Salicomias (Solyanki.) Sibe- 
rian trees are confined wholly to the mountains; but, in the mid- 
dle plain, the forests of reeds surrounding the borders of the lakes 
supply the Kirgis with fuel, and serve for many purposes as a 
substitute for wood. On the spots from which the reeds have 
been cleared they sow wheat with advantage, while, for the ir- 
rigation of their other fields, they lead water in canals from the 
neighbouring mountains. 

The travellers who go from Semiyarsk to Tashkend turn at 
first towards the south-west, and proceed 114 miles over a level 
steppe, on which fragments of slate lie scattered under sand and 
clay. The ground here is extremely dry, and the wells dug by 
Kirgis at former encampments are eagerly sought for. The 
water of the little lakes which are met with is always bitter. 
Then a chain of hills is arrived at, called in that place Kükäsluik, 
but in its prolongation further on, Bogdu. Trees of the pine 
kind, affording good timber, stand on these hills. Excellent 
springs are found among them, yet the vegetation consists only 
in clumps of bristle-grass on the moist spots, while the adjacent 
soil remains quite naked. Fine pastures are found on passing 
these hills, and are frequent along the fifty-two miles from Ku- 
käsluik, to a high range of mountains which is named Earkaralui, 
and further on, E^nkasluik. 

This high range stretches without interruption, westwards to 
the sources of the Nura, and thence constantly southwards, from 
the left bank of this river. Travellers foliow its northern slope 
for 100 miles, because, in order to escape hostile attacks, they 
must have the permission and protection of a Kirgis Sultan, who 
encamps in summer on the Nura. Thick forests of fir, with birch 
and black poplar intermingled, adorn the summit of the rocky 
Karkaralui. They remind the traveller, for the last time, of the 
widely-spread Siberian woods, for, from this place to Tashkend, 
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the total absence of any kind of wood is keenly felt. Bears in- 
habit the thickets of this mountain ; as does the elk (Cervus Ela- 
phus,) which is not found in European Russia ; and wild swine, 
which are very numerous in the high reeds bordering the rivers 
of the steppe, and »spread from thence into the neighbouring 
forests, but not into central Siberia. Willows and poplars stand 
in the ravines between the mountains along the drains, cut by 
the Kirgis to lead the water to their fields. Notwithstanding 
the rugged outlines of the Karkaralui, easy passes have been 
found in it, practicable for wagons. 

Beyond this group of mountains, the caravans constantly fol- 
low a south-south-western direction, in the first place, 100 miles 
to the upper part of the Saruisu or yellow water, on which the 
Kirgis Sultan of the Taraklinsk tribe, belonging to the middle 
horde, resides in summer. From the extortions practised by this 
chieftain and the predatory assaults of his subjects, the Russian 
travellers are secured only by the excellence of their arms. He 
does not regard the escort of the Sultan living on the Nura, and 
is ever solicitous to prevent direct communication between the 
Russians and the people of Tashkend. 

In the same manner as the rivers hitherto met with, — as, for 
example, the Tyundyuk, an aiHuent of the Irtuish ; the Talda 
and Nura, which fill the lakes of Valkhav and Kurjaldjin, — 
the Saruisu, also, can be always waded across without difficulty 
by men, horses, and camels, for in summer these rivers all 
contain but little water; and even in spring after the melting of 
the snow, the Saruisu has but a moderate body of water, and the 
width of its surface does not then much exceed 100 feet. From 
the southern slope of the high mountains to the Saruisu, and 
thence again for 130 miles, the road goes through a country of 
low hills, and totally destitute of wood. Water fit to drink is 
obtained by digging wells, or during spring and up to June, in 
small lakes also. The nardus, or bristle-grass already mentioned, 
here affords abundant food to horses inured to the life of the 
steppes; but for fuel there is only a poor thorn-bush (probably 
a Crataegus,) so that the traveller here makes his fire, and far 
more efiectually, according to the custom of the country, with 
dry dung, which the herds of the Kirgis have spread in abundance 
over the plains. 

Of the mountains, Kok-tam-bak, which are reached at the end 
of this tract (240 miles from Karkaralui,) the travellers only re- 
late that they are quite as destitute of wood as any part of the 
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region already passed over. Hills of gypsum, rising out of a 
reddish soil« are seen at their northern feet; then follows quartz. 
It is reported that, in their continuation eastwards, there is black 
clay-slate. Beyond these mountains, for 120 miles, to the river 
Chui, there extends a plaia covered with quartz sand, and named, 
with much justice, ^^ the good-for-nothing'' (in Kirgis, Bitpak,) 
for it presents to the caravans, in combination, all the difficulties 
hitherto found only separate and in succession. It is only in the 
spring that drinkable water, from melted snow, is to be found on 
the surface; when this resource fails, then wells must be dug to 
a considerable depth, for the wells made use of by the Kirgis, who 
dwelt there a few months before, during the winter, are by this 
,time all become brackish. The only plants seen are Artemisias, 
and the thorny bush above-mentioned. By day and night there 
is the greatest reason to dread the attacks of the wild or rock 
Kirgis (DIkie or Kinienie Kirglsi,) who, as much addicted to 
robbery as the rest of their race, dwell during summer in the 
adjacent mountains. 

The Chui differs essentially in its character from the rivers be- 
fore-mentioned. In spring its flood is so impetuous that no one 
dares to ford it, although the breadth of its surface is then but 
seventy feet ; and this condition of its current lasts tiQ the mid* 
die of July, that is to say, two months longer than in the other 
rivers of the steppe. In the course of the summer, the bed is 
partially laid dry by the powerful evaporation, and the current is 
completely arrested : the heavy rains, however, at the end of 
autumn, form broad and saltish lakes near the river, but never 
produce the same effect on its current as the melting of the snow 
in spring, in the country round its sources. In order to carry 
men, cattle, and baggage across the impetuous stream, the tra- 
vellers make a kind of ferry-boat with the reeds which cover the 
banks of the Chui also, and this use of the plant in question shows 
that it must belong to a larger species than the common reed of 
Siberia (Arundo phragmites,) with which the Russians compare 
it. Perhaps it may rather be related to the gigantic reeds of the 
Tibetian countries. Here, as well as in those southern regions, 
tigers, ounces, and lynxes, love to dwell in the forests of reeds, 
where they lie in wait for the wild swine, which haunt the same 
thickets in great numbers. The chase of these wild animals on 
the banks of the Chui is a favourite occupation and amusement 
of the Kirgis. 

Beyond the river, in the clayey ground which borders it^ to a 
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distance of six or seven miles, are numerous level places, covered 
with efflorescent bitter salts, like snow. Then follows for 26 
miles a plain sprinkled over with reddish sand, on which is found, 
for the first time on the road to Tashkend, besides the Artemisias 
which are still most common, the species of Tamarisk named 
Saksaul by the Eirgis, and which is the ornament of the south- 
ern steppe. At first it appears as a woody shrub ; but further 
south, with a tall slender stem, two or three inches thick, it as- 
sumes still more pleasing forms. Its wood is extremely hard and 
close-grained. One coming from the north, on the road from 
Orenburg to Bokhara, 3° b' west from Tobolsk, meets the Ta- 
marisk, as a bush, first in the latitude of 47^ 5^ North ; on the 
road to Tashkend, beyond the Chui, 4°5' east of Tobolsk, in lat. 
45° ; and on the road to the Chinese town, Kuldja, 14° 51 east 
of Tobolsk, also in the latitude of 45°, near lake Alakul ; and to 
Russian travellers, who meet it for the first time on the north- 
ern borders of its natural domain, it always appears a pleasing 
and quite a novel sight. 

The steppe of red sand beyond the Chui terminates at some 
fresh water lakes surrounded with reeds, and abounding in fish, 
which are named Eara-kul, or the black lakes. Here the terri- 
tory of Tashkend is entered upon, and at the same time begins 
the ascent of the long range of mountain, Kara tau, which bounds 
on the north the best and richest part of this Khanat. From the 
summit of this range, which is, doubtless, very high, travellers 
declare that they can see the whole country as far as the moun- 
tains of Alatau, at the feet of which stands the capital. From 
the mountain boundary to the chief town," the country passed 
through is, according to all the Russian accounts, hospitable in 
comparison with the steppe. Good springs and running streams 
are frequent ; fodder for the horses is abundant ; yet there is no 
wood for fuel, and the traveller must still have recourse to the 
thorn-bush already mentioned. From the black lakes (Kara- 
kul) to Tashkend, is reckoned by the caravan guides to be a dis- 
tance of 240 miles. 

The whole distance from Semiyarsk to the capital may be tra- 
velled, even under unfavourable circumstances in sixty days, and 
by carefully attending to certain rules learned from experience, 
the difficulties of the journey may be easily overcome. In the 
first place, May is by far the most favourable month for travel- 
ling in the steppe, for drinkable water, which may be found at 
all times by digging wells to a depth of about fourteen feet, then 
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lies frequently even on the surface. The horses which, besides 
the camels, accompany the caravan, ought, if possible, to be of 
Kirgis breed, and to be accustomed to live in the steppe, for the 
Siberian horses often suffer much from feeding on salt plants and 
drinking bitter water, and die on the way. The travellers must 
endeavour to maintain a friendly intercourse with the Kirgis, in 
order to be able to purchase sheep and oxen in the camps of those 
nomades. The use of frost-dried meat, which is found so ex- 
tremely advantageous in the country of the Yakuts, mi^ht also 
increase the resources of the travellers in Western Siberia. 

The tract of country belonging to Tashkend is bounded, 100 
miles east of that city, by a range of mountains running north- 
ward, and is thereby separated from the Slack Kirgis, as they are 
called, belonging to the great horde, and whpse pastures lie in 
the low plains east of those mountains. Single points of this 
chain are covered with perpetual snow ; and lateral branches 
stretch westwards from it, among which are the mountains of 
Alatau, near the capital, and containing the sources of the river 
Cherchik, which flows about a dozen miles to the south of it. 

In the gravel carried along by the rapid Cherchik, some Rus- 
sian miners have made the experiment of washing for gold, but 
have found only iron. The same parties saw, higher up the ri- 
ver, in the limestone formation, numerous caverns of natural origin 
which the people of Tashkend, however, believe erroneously to 
be ancient mines ; nay, they have even imagined that the stalac- 
tites contain metals, and have carried them to the capital on that 
account. They confounded these caverns with two real shafts, 
opened in the limestone to the depth of only fourteen feet, and 
which seemed to the Russians exactly similar to the old Siberian 
works, and were consequently, like the latter, styled by them 
Chudskia kopi, or Strangers' pits. The limestone formation is 
there traversed by masses of horn-stone, containing copper ores. 
As the country of Tashkend was, in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, the chief seat of the Turkish races, properly so 
called, who at that time spread from the Altai towards the west 
and south-west, there is nothing surprising in the similar origin 
of the ancient Siberian and these southern mines. Beyond the 
limestone on the Ch6rchik, towards the east, granite makes its 
appearance. These mountains, as well as those of Kara-tau, al- 
ready mentioned, rise only as insulated chains from the low plain 
in the territory of Tashkend. The soil of this plain is generally 
dry, so that gardens and corn fields require canals of irrigation. 
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by means of which the industrioas inhabitants have in many in* 
stances led the river-waters above a dozen miles.. 

The Siberians, inured as they are to all extremes of tempera- 
ture, represent the long-continuing dry heat of Tashkend, during 
the summer months, as oppressive in the extreme. The ground 
that was moistened by the spring rains is annually and rapidly 
dried to dust. Rain aoes not fau again till autumn. From the 
middle of December to the middle of February, whatever falls is 
congealed ; but the snow never lies long, and ice on the rivers is 
quite unknown. At Bokhara, too, the summer is quite as dry 
as at Tashkend. Showers fall only during the cool season, and 
most frequently there towards the end of autumn. North of 
Tashkend, the same meteorological character extends over a great 
part of the country of the Kirgis, at least as far as the Chui, 
while in central Siberia it is in summer that the rains are most 
copious, and towards the autumn they diminish rapidly.* 

Although the vegetable productions of Tashkend not only sup» 
ply the people with subsistence, but furnish also some of the most 
important articles of their trade with the Russians and Kirgis, 
yet, owing to the above described peculiarities of the climate, 
hardly any of those productions can be obtained without artificial 
and laborious cultivation. Fruit trees, and the mulberry, required 
to feed the silk-worms, are planted. in artificially-watered gar- 
dens. Cotton grows well ; but when towards the close of the 
last century the people of Tashkend were prevented by frequent 
wars from attending to their plantations, they were obliged for 
several years to import wool from their neighbours. Even the 
richest inhabitants of Tashkend perform with their own hands 
the labours of cultivating grain, eind the chief alone has his fields 
tilled by the Kara-kasanui, a class of the people bound to military 
service. They sow rye and wheat in preference, and frequently 
both together; March and September are the most favourable 
months for sowing, because the rains then forward the germina- 
tion. Rice, barley, and spelt are likewise grown in abundance. 
The crops yield very regularly twenty-fold. 

In like manner, barley and grasses are cultivated in gardens, 
for the horses and camels which are kept in the town. Even the 
wood required for fuel is reared by the inhabitants in their gar- 

* The important remark of travellers, that water is to he found at the 

depth of two or three fathoms in all parts of the steppe, and even beneath 

the driest surface, proves safficientl j that there is no absolnte want of 

lain even there, but that a great desiccaüon takes place in the dry season. 
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densy in \vhich willows and aspenis occup}' as much space as the 
fruit trees. Thin brushwood of the satne trees is gathered also 
in the woody ravines of the Kara-tau, and carried on horses and 
camels into the town for sale. Among the scanty bushes which 
grow wild in the vicinity of Tashkend, the Russians have often 
remarked a kind of juniper. 

The people of Tashkend have never kept horned cattle, but 
have been always in the habit of exchanging with the {^irgis the 
productions of their industry for the sheep and cattle required for 
the shambles. Like the Ealkhas Mongols in southern China, 
the Eirgis are the herdsmen for the Khanats of I'ashkend, Rö- 
kan, and Bokhara; but the relationship which, in China, is 
founded on subjection and vassalage, rests here on ancient usage, 
which has never been interrupted even by frequent wars. 

They have learned, even at Tashkend, that the intercourse 
between Siberia and the neighbouring Khanats might be rendered 
much more advantageous by the extension and more complete 
arrangement of the cotton trade. In the capital, which is about 
twelve miles in circumference, and has an estimated population 
of 80,000 souls, more than half of the inhabitants, men and 
women, are chiefly employed in weaving. But the result of this 
industry, exercised by individuals in their own houses, and un- 
aided by the effective principle of the division of labour, remains 
after all far less perfect than it might be expected that Siberian 
fabrics would be, which, while carried on in the towns of Siberia, 
according to the European system, might be abundantly sup- 
plied with the raw material by the oaravan trade. 

Russian goods have been long indispensable to the people of 
Tashkend, for although the great Bazaar in the middle of their 
city is destined to receive the merchants of Bokhara and their 
caravans, yet they are the productions of northern Europe, which 
these gain-seeking mediators bring here by a very circuitous 
route. The countries extending from the Caspian Sea to the 
western confines of China, between the parallels of 45° and 35°, 
are of such uniform natural constitution, and their inhabi- 
tants, in consequence of common descent, have attained so equal 
a degree of advancement in industry, that a reciprocal exchange 
of their own productions can hardly ever take place between 
them. The people of Tashkend pay the merchants of Bokhara 
with cattle purchased from the Kirgis. Even the fine woollen 
and silken stuffs, the indigo, and the precious metals, which reach 
Tashkend from a great (Sstance, or from India and Persia col- 
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leclively, through Bokhara, might be much more easily replaced 
by domestic products and manufactures, than any of the articles 
received there by indirect channels from Russia. For the future 
extension of their trade, the southern Khanats possess many 
productions, which, though wholly worthless at home, are prized 
by Europeans; thus, at the desire of some Russian merchants, 
the caravans of Tashkend have brought in large quantities to 
the Siberian frontiers the Zedoary-seeds, as they are called, or 
the flower-buds of one of the kinds of Artemisia that cover the 
southern steppes, and which are used in medicine. 

From Nijnei Novgorod, through Bokhara chiefly, and only 
in smaller quantity direct from the boundaries of Tobolsk and 
Tomsk, there are now sent to Tashkend, Russia leather; otter 
(Viverra lutra) and seal (Phoca Ursina) skins from Siberia and 
the Eastern Ocean; linen, looking-glasses, razors, and combs 
of European manufacture ; but above all, Uralian iron and cop- 
per. The eager desire existing in these countries for imported 
metals need not cause surprise^ for long as they have been, in 
many respects, civilized, and rich as are the mountains round 
Tashkend in ores> if we may believe tie reports of Russian miners, 
their attempt» at smelting are of the most rude and petty kind, 
such as probably would have been made by the natives of Siberia 
centuries ago. The process of smelting iron ore is, in Tashkend, 
often exactly like that followed by those Tatars of the middle 
government of Tomsk, who are called Kusn6tski6 Tatäri, that 
IS, Smith Tatars (from Kusnets, a smith,) and by the Buräts. 
The furnaces are nothing more than small crucible-shaped hol- 
lows in the earthen floor of the house, with an arched cover. 
The charcoal in it is kept in a glow by rude hand bellows, and 
by this means a very small quantity of finely powdered ore can 
be reduced at once. Although they know how to make iron 
ploughshares, and things of that sort, from prepared bar iron, 
yet it costs a great deal of time and labour to weld together, for 
such purposes, the small pieces of metal which they have them- 
selves reduced. 

Such is now the state of the metallurgic art in the very coun- 
tries which were at one time distinguished by what are called 
the Chudian or strangers' mines. But it is not improbable, that 
in those ancient times the inhabitants of these countries possessed, 
not an acquaintance with more perfect processes of smelting, 
but simply with that high degree of patience, which often ena- 
bles the half-civilized artisan to produce remarkable samples of 
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tiTork with rude tools. It is very conceivable that attention was 
withdrawn from these troublesome occupations, as soon as 
the possibility presented itself of obtaining the productions of 
European forges, even by an indirect course of trade. The cur- 
rent monej of Tasbkend is coined in the ruler's palace, of Rus- 
sian copper exclusively. 

The inhabitants of these countries envy the Russians their 
skill in metallurgy, on account also of its application to the arts 
of war. The people of Tasbkend know how to make a pretty- 
good kind of gunpowder, from the productions of their own 
territory, or the adjacent countries; and it can hardly be doubted 
that the deadly secret, which, when communicated to Europe, 
founded an epoch in the history of mankind, was known here, 
and in the countries in the same latitude, now subject to China, 
at a very early age. It is a general opinion in the Khanats, 
that the widely different influences which one and the same dis* 
covery has exercised in Asia and in Europe, are attributable to 
the fact that Europeans have completed the latter by a more 
skilful working of the metals. Notwithstanding the constant 
and ancient application of their own aft, together with the ex- 
ertions of their merchants, they possess at the present day in 
Tashkend but very imperfect matchlocks. The prohibition 
which existed since the first invasion of Siberia by the Russians» 
against the sale of any kind of arms to the neighbouring nations, 
may help to account for the fact, that in 1823 there were not 
above 200 of these matchlocks in Bokharia, and that Tashkend 
and Eokan were no better supplied with fire-arms. Five very 
rudely made copper cannons, which some travellers saw in Tash- 
kend, had been cast in the place by Russian captives; but the 
people had never been able to imitate these patterns, nor had 
they ever erected those cannon-foundries, of which mention is 
made in certain books of geography. It is well known that 
the larger kind of matchlocks are fastened on the backs of ca- 
mels, and so fired off; while the heavy artillery, after being pa- 
raded before the enemy, is laid, without a carriage, on a mound 
of earth, from which it tumbles down at every shot, to the im- 
minent danger of the gunner. An insight into the actual con- 
dition of the genuine Asiatic artillery, renders intelligible many 
facts of an early date; thus it appears that the Mongols and 
Chinese^ who already in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, used 
to fill hollow bamboos, with powder, and fire them off to frighten 
the enemy, much like the cannons of our fire- works, sometimes 
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niso using them as true artillery, yet never ranked fire-anons 
among the regular and ascertained instruments of war, until 
after they had heard of them from the European missionaries. 

As to the early acquaintance with gunpowder, possessed by 
the inhabitants of central Asia, there are, it is well known, the 
most satisfactory testimonies from the extreme east as well as 
west of the country in question. For while, on the one hand, 
according to the testimony of the Jesuits in Pekin, this discovery 
is mentioned in the Chinese writings as early as the beginning 
of the Christian era, on the other hand, according to Turkish 
chronicles, gunpowder was used in the Levant as early as the 
seventh century ; and again, we are assured by Voss, that India 
possessed the secret much earlier than Europe. One ground for 
this partial superiority of Asiatic art or industry above that of 
Europe, lies undoubtedly in that spontaneous production of nitre, 
which is a phenomenon characteristic, not only of India, but of 
the whole region bordering the Kirgis steppes on the south. A 
report of the abundance in which saltpetre could be obtained in 
Tashkend, was soon carried by the Kirgis into Siberia, and it 
was this which occasioned the journey of Burnashof and Pos- 
piälof, officers of the mines at Koluivan, to that place in the be- 
ginning of the present century. It was there found, that without 
any aid from art, nitrous salts, with earthy bases, were deposited 
in great abundance, particularly on old walls; and that those 
earthy bases were in the usual manner washed out and replaced 
by potash. Doubtless, the accumulation of the salts, which are * 
formed slowly by the aid of the surrounding atmosphere, is in 
this case much favoured by the perfect dryness of the warm part 
of the year, which, while in direct opposition to the climate 
phenomena of Siberia, is yet common to the whole region bound- 
ing the Kirgis steppe on the south. In another point of view, the 
phenomenon is connected, as to cause, with the peculiarities of 
the steppes to the northward. The chemical nature of the salts 
formed throughout these steppes is not perfectly known ; but they 
often look as if the acids required for their production, were dif- 
fused through the atmosphere: for although the lakes in the 
northern part of the steppe, which yield annually a rich supply 
of common salt (muriate of soda) may be supposed to draw the 
materials from the ground they cover, yet that mode of expla- 
nation fails us when we come to consider the more southern tracts 
which are strewed over with beds of gravel. On the surface of 
Jhese gravel beds, too, crystalsr of salt are annually deposited, 
- • • - • 24* 
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"while fresh water is sure to be found at a depth of fourteen 
feet. There seems to be something like a special source of the 
acid contents of the air in the mountainous country between 
Kokan (95 miles S. S. W. from Tasbkend) and Samarkand (146 
miles W. S. W. from Kokan,) where vapours of sal ammoniac 
issue from the interior of the earth. 

Now that the Russians have become intimately acquainted 
with Tasbkend, its inhabitants are found to resemble closely in 
person, language, manners, and religion, the ruling population of 
the neighbouring states of Kokan and Bokhara ^ The jealousies 
of the states, and the unsettled rights of rival dynasties, kept up 
an everlasting political commotion. In the last ten years of the 
last century, three chieftams contrived to assume the dignity of 
Khan of Tasbkend. They lived in the city, at the same time, 
in fortified castles ; and so violent were their adherents, that no 
one could venture to walk the streets unarmed. The gardens, 
plantations, and corn*fields were neglected; and, to complete 
the misery of the people, the distracted country was invaded by 
its neighbours. The towns of Turkestan and Chemengen were 
seized and plundered by the Kirgis from the north ; while, from 
the south, the people of Kokan penetrated to the capital. At 
last the strongest of the three competitors, Yunus Kbodji, got 
the better of his enemies, both at home and abroad ; and already, 
in 1800, the Russians found the state restored to a flourishing 
condition. Yet the Khan of Kokan was more fortunate in sub- 
sequent wars, for, ten years afterwards, ambassadors of this 
prince in Russia, stated that he then ruled Tasbkend by a lieu- 
tenant. 

All the information hitherto obtained from the mouths of in- 
habitants of Tasbkend, Kokan, and Bokhara, relates only to 
the last score years of their history. The accounts which Eu- 
ropean literature presents (from Alexander the Great to the 
eighteenth century,) relative to about six different periods, show 
us very different states of things; but it is probable that truth 
has not gained by the attempt to unite these isolated facts into 
brilliant systems, or by the introduction of general ethnographic 
names, wholly unknown in the country itself, and which embar- 
rass inquiry by the display of knowledge. Thus, for seven cen- 
turies, we have been speaking of the country of Jagatai, because 
Marco Polo states that a chief of this name once reigned over 
the country between the Caspian Sea and the present boundaries 
of CUnai The usq of thi^ collective name which is qnknowa 



to the inhabitants, easily misleads to the belief of natural boun- 
daries, which, in like manner, have no existence. Were it ne- 
cessary to keep in view the former union of the Khanats, then 
half of Asia might be called Kublai, in honour of the autocrat, 
who, throned at Pekin, in Marco Polo's time, made.Jagatai 
his lieutenant; but who, at the same time, by perfect uniformity 
of constitution, established an active intercourse between his 
subjects from the shores of the Chinese Sea to the kingdom of 
Kasan. 

This digression from the main object of our narrative may 
easily be excused, for it is one of the most interesting phenomena 
of Siberia, that the roads from the polar circle to lands producing 
cotton are 0ven now open and frequented. The old lines of 
communication have not been forgotten, since a new and very 
remarkable one has been established, under the Russian rule, by 
the river navigation from the Ural to the Baltic. Indeed, the 
idea that Pekin and St. Petersburg, as seats of equal power, may 
offer to the political world the example of one system composed 
of chaotically mingled tribes, gravitating towards the two suns, 
is not so Utopian for the Siberians as for us. In explanation of 
this view, it is sufficient to observe, that when one hears Danish 
merchandise called at the present day, in the Bazaar of Tobolsk, 
Yarsegian goods, it is impossible to resist the conviction that, ih 
the popular mind here^ there is no intimate connexion supposed 
to exist between the mother country and the nations lying west- 
ward of it. 

From th^ 34th to the 29th October, the wind being constantly 
from the N. N. E., and the nights clear, the barometer rose 
steadily, while the thermometer fell to — 10^; then, howeyer, 
the atmospheric pressure and cold diminished, and the wind 
changing to the S. W. the clouds gathered, and there was a 
heavy fall of snow. Towards noon, on the 30th October, we 
saw, while the snow was falling, a clear white circle in the hea- 
vens. The sun was in the centre of it, and the points of its cir- 
cumference, which had an equal altitude with the sun, were of a 
bright red colour. These coloured portions were not rounded, 
as parhelia, but were stretched lengthwise, so as to justify the 
name of Stolbüi, or the pillars, given by the Siberians to this 
phenomenon. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CHIEF PRIEST IN TOBOLSK. — OBSERVATIONS ON THE SITE OF CHAPPE's 
OBSERVATORY. — KIDNAPPING B7 THE KIROI8. — THEIR CRUELTT TO CAP<- 
TIVB8.^THEIR GENERAL CHARACTER.— SCHOOLS FOR THE INDIOBNOUS 
RACES. — ^MARRIAOE CEREMONIES IN TOBOLSK. — LICENTIOUS SECTS. — ^THB 
EXILES.— MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS. — ^THE RIVER FROZEN. — PREPARATIONS 
FOR TBE JOURNEY NORTHWARD. — OSTYAK CLOTHING. — PROVISIONS. — THE 
NARTE DESCRIBED. 

^November 1 — IS.^The protopope, or high-priest, having 
requested to be made acquainted with the scientific objects of our 
journey, we had the satisfaction of becoming more intimate with 
an individual distinguished for his intellectual endowments and 
strict piety. It was pleasant to compare the demeanour of this 
northern priest with the well remembered figure of many a dis- 
tinguished member of the church of southern Europe. The ex- 
treme emaciation of an originally vigorous frame, and a peculiar 
vivacity of look and speech, sufficiently testified that the retire- 
ment of the cloister had not been used for the purpose of hypo- 
critical self-indemnification; but that the priest had, in the na- 
tional spirit, adhered strictly to his vows, adding, to the other 
observances of the faithful, three strict fasts every week and a 
very meagre diet at all times. Corporal self-denial had, in this 
case, promoted the enviable cheerfulness and elasticity of the 
spirit ; and there was no trace of an effort to prop up the repu- 
tation of sanctity by grave looks. We have often observed the 
same thing, too, in the enthusiastically pious laity of the Greek 
church, and found their personal demeanour totally difierent from 
that of the evangelical Priests. It shows the strong and tho- 
roughly practical character of a people, when the religious im- 
pulses of the feelings are only strengthened and confirmed by bodi- 
ly privation, while the understanding and judgment grow at the 
same time more clear and unaffected. The Russians know well 
how to satisfy a very strong propensity to devoutness without 
ever falling into a state of gloomy indifference, or losing their 
love for the outward world. We found that the favourite sub- 
ject of our intellectual hermit's speculations was the national 
character of the Russians: he thought be could discern in the 
manifold lessons of history the means of conjecturing the politica) 
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future of his country. Many years' experience had made him 
acquainted with, and he admired the plastic flexibility of, the 
lower classes, to a degree which we had never yet witnessed in 
a Russian of distinction. He enlarged with animation on the 
strength of will and abundant resources with which the Siberian 
Kosak turns every circumstance in nature to account ; he rejoiced 
that the people in bis diocess built their houses in such a variety 
of ways, and, that driving reindeer and dogs, also, in their vehi- 
cles, they derived such unusual assistance from the animal crea- 
tion, that even the historians of the Roman world had nothing 
like it to recount. But, in order that the now divided strength 
of the northern Prometheuses should be hereafter more unitedi 
so that the country might arrive at a higher degree of culture, our 
prophetic friend thought that the proper rule to be observed was 
that contained in the law ^^de non prolatandis finibus imperii." 
The reformer of that new epoch should be called not Vladimir, 
but Vladimir; that is, not ruler of the world, but ruler of peace« 
Our conversations grew less agreeable, and our efforts were 
wholly thrown away, when we endeavoured to satisfy the old 
man's curiosity, by explaining to him the physical problems which 
we aimed at solving« For while the Russian convent education 
bad opened his eyes to the phenomena of the spiritual world, it 
had left him in total ignorance of experimental philosophy. 

The evenings of this week were devoted to the observations 
necessary for determining the geographical position of Chappe's 
observatory« A sledge was now at our command to carry the 
necessary apparatus from our house to that point, which was 
about two miles off. But it often happened, that, immediately 
after sunset, a thick fog covered the lower town, while on the 
hill the stars remained still visible; the fog, however, still ascend- 
ing, completely enveloped us by the time we had set up the in«' 
struments, so that we had to wait a long time among the desolate 
ruins for a favourable moment. On the 4th, 7th, and Idth of 
November, I at length obtained the long wished-for results » fine» 
clear nights, with a temperature of— 10^, — 15°, and — 20° R., 
having set in with a brisk north-west wind. All anxiety as to 
the annoyance likely to result from the cold vanished completely 
after these first winter-labours in the open air, for so effectual 
was the protection afforded by the furs, that we knew of the 
cold only from the thermometer. Indeed we had now adopted, 
for the first time, the Ostyak mode of covering the legs ; and 
still more was gained in facility of movement when, subsequently, 
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vre substituted the well-sewn reindeer skin coat of this people, 
for the pelisse of wolf's fur usually worn by the Russians. It 
required some practice to avoid letting the vapour of our breath 
touch the glasses of the instruments, which it immediately ob- 
scured by congealing on them. 

The-transit instrument was here made use of, according to the 
excellent method introduced by M. Bessel, which gives to the 
physical and geographical labours of travellers an accuracy hard- 
ly attainable hitherto. Whh the indulgence invariably manifested 
by him towards labours resembling his own (solely in the la- 
bourer's intentions, but not in pregnant consequences,) the cele- 
brated inventor of this method examined our observations, which 
were sent to him while we were still in Siberia, and announced 
the agreeable result that they gave the latitude of the doubtful 
point about S'^'l less than those of Chappe; but that, from the 
perfect consistency of the separate data, the new detertnination 
was decidedly to be preferred. By measuring a base line on the 
northern wall of the town, and connecting a triangulation with 
it, Professor Hansteen had traced very accurately a plan of 
Tobolsk, which he communicated to us ; and thus the observations 
made in various parts of the town, formerly by Schubert, and 
now also by ourselves, were all rendered applicable to the de- 
termination of the site of the classical observatory. 

The conversation of a Kirgis belonging to our host, and who 
was a constant companion of our nocturnal trips in the sledge, 
contributed not a little to compensate us for our tedious disap- 
pointment while lingering in the lonely German churchyanl. He 
told us how, when he was a lad of sixteen — and boding no good 
— he was enticed by his father from' the steppe to the Siberian 
frontiers, and was there handed over to some Russian merchants 
in discharge of a debt of 180 roobles. He travelled with his 
new master to Tomsk, and, being dismissed from thence, he en- 
tered immediately into the service of his present owner. The 
only tidings he had since received from his own home were, that 
his unnatural father had met with the punishment due to perfidy, 
being killed by some Russians with whom he had quarrelled. 
Perhaps for the sake of the appearance of revenging himself on 
fate, the otherwise good-natured man related, with rare glee, how 
he, too, had renounced the children whom he had i^eared at To- 
bolsk from his marriage, and had given them into servitude to 
other Russians. Among the inhabitants of the steppes, the trade 
in the human being is ever a favourite business. Cases, however, 
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like the present, which display an unnatural want of feeling in 
parents, are of rarer occurrence. Sometimes the eldest son, on 
the death of the father, gets rid in this way of his sisters, the 
support of 'whom devolves on him; the kidnapping of children 
is generally the work of families at variance, who thus take re- 
venge on one another. The Kirgis, who are so numerous in ser- 
vice in western Siberia, and those in Bokhara and the other 
Khanats, have been all carried oflF in this way. Those Kirgis, 
in particular, who attend the merchants of Bokhara through the 
steppes, have quite a passion for kidnapping their neighbour's 
children ; and, it is said, that in consequence, whenever a cara- 
van in the steppe passes through an Aul, or inhabited place, the 
mothers, with the anxious bustle of cackling hens, drive their 
children together into a felt tent of Kibitka, and there guard 
them from their itinerant fellow-countrymen. 

When they deal thus with their own kin and kind, it may 
natiu*ally be expected that they will show but little mercy to 
strangers who fall into their hands ; and this supposition is con- 
firmed by those Russians who have heen carried off into the 
steppe, and have not been sold, as is generally their lot, to the 
inhabitants of the Khanats. Our Kirgis friend declared to me 
that he knew nothing of the custom, attested to me previously, 
and by most credible witnesses, as existing in the little horde, of 
knocking Russian prisoners dextrously on the head in such a 
way as to blunt their intellects, and so render them less capable 
of effecting their escape. But, on the other hand, he described, 
as an eye-witness, a cruel practice, usual in his own tribe, and 
having the same object in view. When they have caught a 
Russian, and wish to retain him in servitude, they cut a deep 
flesh-wound in the sole of his foot, towards the heel, and insert 
some horsehair in it. There i$ then no doubt, that even when 
the wound is externally healed, he will abide, for the rest of his 
life, by a leading rule of Kirgis national manners; for, as the 
Kirgis is always on horseback from choice, so the maimed Rus- 
sian becomes a confirmed equestrian from the pain of walking. 

In the time of Herodotus, it was the custom of the mare-milk- 
ing inhabitants of the Pontic steppes, to put out the eyes of the 
captives whom they reduced to slavery. It is in vain that we 
seek for some middle term, or justification of the inference, when 
we compare this statement of the old historian with the expla- 
nation subjoined to it, "This is their way, because they are 
wandering shepherds, and not tillers of the ground." At all 
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events we see that what startles u^ as a general theorem is borne 
out as an acute observation ; for, almost exclusively, an inclina- 
tion to such cruelties is found only among the nomade inhabi- 
tants of. the steppes. Yet, since that time the Mohammedan re- 
ligion and its precepts have done something towards mollifying 
those very indocile tribes ; for not only has the practice of bUnf 
ing been superseded by that of a mutilation far less destructive, 
but they have long sine» forgotten the customs of drinking 
blood, and of turning to various uses the skins of their enemies, 
as well as the drmking-vessels from the bloody skulls .of their 
fathers; which at a much later period (the thirteenth century of 
our era) were found to be in use only among the inhabitants of 
Thibet, with whom probably the custom origmated. 

If the inhabitants of the steppes have been rendered, in some 
decree, more accessible and sociable by a tmcture of religious 
enfightenment, the same influence has had a decidedly contrary 
effect in the neighbouring countries, which were previously not 
without civilization. This is attested by all the Russians who 
have escaped from Kirgis bondage to the Khanats; for although 
the arrival of a Siberian in those countries is always a welcome 
occurrence, as he is sure to possess some skill and practice in 
the arts of peace or war, in which they are most deficient, yet 
a blind religious zeal always steps in to frustrate the expecta- 
tions of mutual benefit, which might, in such a case, be reason- 
ably entertained by both parties. In Tashkend and Eokan, 
high offices, advantageous marriages, and other similar induce- 
ments are frequently offered to the Russian slaves, on condition 
of their making some kind of confession or declaration in favour 
of the ruling faith; but as they cling obstinately to their own 
creed, they are ultimately treated with the utmost harshness and 
contempt. Unfortunately, the two parties thus coming into con- 
tact are equally fanatical, for the Russians, themselves, who 
otherwise show great pliancy m the ready adoption of foreign 
manners, are, in matters of religion, quite infiexible, and they 
can very rarely be induced to makie any sacrifice of this 
kind to the least appearance of foreign influence, or to their 
own interest. Assuredly the Khanats and Siberia would have 
been long since on a footing of intimacy mutually advantageous, 
if it were not that the great majority of the Kussian captives 
forget every prudential consideration in their extraordinary zeal 
for martyrdom. Their scorning of offered freedom is still more 
remarkablci since many of those to whom the offer is made, are 
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Brodyfigi, who, in their eagerness to escape from servitude in 
their own country, rashly hoped to find an easier lot in the 
neighbouring countries of which they knew nothing. After an 
oppressive captivity among the Kirgis, they think that in the 
Khanats they have at length attained the obiect so long pursued, 
and yet they remain, of their own choice, just what they were 
in the first instance, — Christian slaves; but, in this case, under 
Mohammedan masters. The Tatar caravan guides constantly 
relate in Siberia histories of this kind ; and the Siberian mer- 
chants who visit the Khanats are accustomed to encourage and 
commend the Christian steadfastness of their fellow-countrymen, 
without, however, opening to them by ransom the wished-for 
way homeward. 

It was an interesting result of the agency of that tutelar 
genius who watches over poetry, that we should here learn from 
the mouths of the song-loving Russians, a Spanish romance or 
ballad, relating to the times of Charlemagne. Like the Mam- 
moths of ages long since gone by, so it would appear that the 
productions of southern genius too, which had long passed away 
from the re«t of the earth, were preserved in the midst of the 
ice of Siberia. And, indeed, such permanence here is not inex- 
plicable, for in reality, in respect to mind as well as matter, these 
northern countries are extremely poor in decomposing and mo- 
difying influences; and the KosaKs, left here for centuries as for- 
lorn outposts, may be very naturally supposed to have preserved; 
even as to the songs, the habits of an army long since extinct. 
But the matter may be viewed from another point of view, owing 
to the resemblance between the theme of the song and the cir- 
cumstances above mentioned, which are of daily occurrence in 
Siberia. The traveller in Asia now hears from the Russians the 
very same ballad of Ron^eval which Don Quixote heard from a 
Spanish peasant, and which celebrates the Christian steadfastness 
of the captive Ouarinus, and his magnanimous scorn of the re- 
ward offered him by Marlatessa, the king of the Moors, if he 
would become a convert to Islam. Carried by Russian soldiers 
into the heart of Siberia, and by sailors, on the other side, to the 
east coast of Kamschatka, these verses may possibly have been 
preserved so long among the posterity of Yermak, because they 
have a pointed reference to every day's experience. 
^ Respecting the Kirgis living in Tobolsk, it is stated by phy- 
sicians, that they are subject to a kind of jaundice, unknown to 
the Russians. W hatever connexion may be supposed to exist 
VOL. I. — 25 
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between this disease and the passionately susceptible tempera- 
ment of the natives of the steppes, yet it is evident that the 
change in the mode of living is at least accessory in producing 
the malady, of which the Kirgis know nothing in their own 
homes. 

Among the dietetic peculiarities of the steppe may be men- 
tioned, besides the constant use of milk in various forms, the 
perpetual eating of mutton also; which the Kirgis deem so 
wholesome and well adapted to the human stomach that they 
give the fat tails of the sheep to their children to suck. On the 
other hand they have a decided aversion to veal. Prejudices of 
this sort may in general be the more safely taken as proofs of 
ethnographical relationship, the more groundless they are in 
themselves; and hence, it is worthy of remark, that in Russia, 
at the present day, veal is contemptuously rejected by the devout 
populace, while those who would seem more enlightened, decry 
It as being unwholesome. The other dietetic principles of the 
Russians are observed by them, in common with the Jews, but 
this one is evidently of more ancient origin. 

In the case of the Kirgis, one might regard the abstinence 
from veal, as originating in motives of good husbandry, and from 
a desire to spare the horned cattle, which were introduced much 
later among them, and still require much more care than sheep 
and horses. It is much more difficult to account for the preju- 
dice of the Russians in such a way, but if we ascribe to it a 
higher antiquity, then it must be remarked, that among their 
Scythian ancestors, as described by Herodotus, there existed the 
closest similarity in every respect to the hordes who now in- 
habit the steppes. But, on the other hand, if we compare this 
somewhat singular custom of the Kirgis and Russians to other 
usages having more or less of resemblance to it, we cannot fail 
to call to mind the prohibition to kill the cow, which continues 
at the present day among the Hindoos, but which, in the time 
of Herodotus, was general in the Lybian desert west of Egypt, 
and partially in the Cyrenaica, where the women alone abstained 
from cow's flesh. 

If Hindoo merchants in Bokhara now lament loudly at the sight 
of apiece of cow's flesh, and at the same time mix with their food, 
that it may do them good, the urine of a sacred cow kept in 
that place, there can remain as little doubt as to the religious 
meaning of the prohibition at the present day, as there existed 
in ancient times, in respect to those countries of which Herodo- 
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tus relates the same thing, and in which the heifer t^as an object 
of worship as the representative of the goddess Isis. This, how- 
ever, does not yet explain the purpose of the prohibition, for one 
must now inquire into the causes of the religious honours paid to 
the cow. We see that when Pythagoras examined, as a specu- 
lative philosopher, into the religious usages of Egypt, and 
deemed them worthy of recommendation to his countrymen, he 
looked upon the worship of animals merely as a means, but con- 
sidered the object to be that man, not corrupted and misled by 
habitual slaughtering, should be made mindful of his duties to 
all living creatures. He was of opinion that, while it was in 
general wrong to kill, the slaughter of the gentle, innocent and 
useful cow, was the most hard-hearted of all cruelties. 

It is possible that the prejudice which induces the Russians 
and Kirgis to spare their calves may be a remnant of this ancient 
philozoic doctrine. Since, being compelled by necessity to kill 
the older cattle, they would abstain at least from afflicting two 
creatures at once, and from adding to the bloodshed the mourn- 
ful cries of the bereaved mother. At any rate, we see here the 
way in which ethnographical deductions are connected together, 
even when they are founded on the similarity of customs to 
which one would at first ascribe a merely local origin. A like 
admonition to be cautious was contained in the information which 
we received about the same time in Tobolsk, that the singular 
Russian custom of showing particular respect to weak-minded 
persons (blajennie, or blessed,) was observed just in the same 
way in Tasfakend. 

We had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the ex- 
tremely sensitive temperament of the Kirgis by observing the 
individual of that nation whom we met with at Tobolsk. They 
are not only prolix in discourse, but they are led by a peculiar 
loquacity into frequent monologues or poetical improvisations, 
and the Russians very faithfully describe this propensity of their 
neighbours by the playful saying: O'ni cho vidiat, to i brediat, 
"whatever they see gives birth to fancies." But the passionate 
character of the Kirgis living in the Siberian towns is often 
manifested in violent deeds of revenge and fearful anger, and 
hence they are often to be seen in the ostrog, or prison in To- 
bolsk, along with the Russian convicts who are to be sent fur- 
ther east. 

The Kirgis may be distinguished from the Russians at first 
sight by the bladk hair, the dark, sunburnt complexion, and 
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small lively «yes between strongly projecting lids, and, indeed, 
by the whole cast of the countenance. They might be more 
easily confounded with the Tatars of Kasan, from whom they 
differ only in being less tall and well proportioned, and in having 
the gait peculiar to horsemen. If, in spite of the constancy of 
this external character, and of the most intimate connexion be- 
tween the Tatar and Kirgis languages, the Kirgis are to be 
reckoned, in the higher ethnography, as belonging to a certain 
fair-complexioned and blue-eyed race, from which sprang also 
only the German and Sclavonian nations, it must be at least ad- 
mitted, that the poor inhabitants of the steppes may at the pre- 
sent day be very aptly compared to an old knife with a new 
handle and a new blade. 

For the wished for departure on the way to Obdorsk, it was 
not enough that the snow road had become fixed ; it was neces- 
sary that the rivers also should be in a condition to bear a sledge. 
The complete freezing of the Irtuish, however, was delayed this 
year beyond the usual period. Flakes of ice drove past the 
town as early as the first week in November, but their size and 
number frequently decreased, probably in consequence of a higher 
temperature in the country up the river, and the descent of 
warmer water. On the 10th November, very large masses 
floated down, but the straightness of the river's banlä, and the 
strength of the current (nearly 4*4 Parisian feet in a second,) 
prevented their joining together. We had no alternative, there- 
fore, but to remain quiet, and to enjoy our opportunities of be- 
coming more intimately acquainted with the joys and the sor- 
rows of the ^ood people of Tobolsk. 

The supermtendent of all the Siberian schools, M. Slovtsof, 
allowed us to visit the institutions on the Lancasterian or mutual 
instruction system, which are here established in the chief places 
of the government, and of the subordinate circles, and are well 
calculated to make amends to the natives of Siberia for the long- 
felt wants of their original country. The attempts to induce 
the aboriginal races in the neighbourhood to send their children 
to these schools, have not been so successful in Tobolsk as to 
give these institutions all the importance of which they other- 
wise seem capable. It would evidently be an easy matter to 
adapt these mixed assemblages in such a way, for the thorough ac- 

Jjuiring of the Asiatic languages, that the European lingubt would 
eel obliged to study in them as in universities. It would be 
then as easy for us to obtain a well-grounded, grammatical 
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kno\9ledge of the Kirgis, Ost-yiak, and Samoyede languages, as 
we can now acquire of the Tatar, of which an excellent diction- 
ary was published at the beginning of the present century by 
M. Joseph Tigdnof, who was the professor of the Tatar lan- 
guage in the public school at Tobolsk. Here, as in England, 
the first exercises in writing are given on a table covered with 
sand ; but the teachers in Tobolsk maintain that this idea did 
not reach them from Europe but from Irkutsk, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which place the Lamas or priests of the Buräts 
have been long in the habit of employing this mode of instruc- 
tion. 

Another school intended for the children of the soldiers and 
Kosaks was visited by us, but only during play-time, when the 
school-room is often converted into a ball-room. General Brühl, 
who commands the artillery of Western Siberia, has the merit 
of introducing the French style of dancing, or at least of trying 
to make it fashionable in Tobolsk. The military bands and 
church singers joined their efforts to lend attraction to his balls, 
which were numerously attended. It is no want of instrumental 
music, but the national taste, which makes the people here ac- 
company most of the French dances, as well as their own with 
singing, and when one is a little used to it, there is nothing dis- 
agreeable in a song emphatically delivered in the measure of a 
waltz or a cotillion. 

On Sunday, the 9th November, we saw, in what is called the 
German Church, a very oddly mixed congregation of exiles and 
voluntary settlers. Germans, properly so called, are united in 
this congregation with the Finnish Lutherans, who have been 
numerous here from a very early date. Ministers speaking both 
languages are brought from Finland, and maintain here the old 
Lutheran form of worship used in the Russian Baltic provinces, 
and to which the Germans have lately begun to return. 

We were still more gratified by taking part in some ancient 
Russian usages, which are here preserved among the genuine 
Siberian portion of the towns-people, in much greater purity 
than in the mother-country. For example, marriages in To- 
bolsk are still celebrated with all the ceremonies, Christian and 
Pagan, of their earliest forefathers. The Svdkhi, or match- 
makers, already mentioned, are charged with the management 
of four different solemnities, the completion of which precedes 
the wedding or proper marriage ceremony, and which are some- 
times separated from one another bv considerable intervals of 
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time, so that tbe interestiiig drama may not be lHX)Qgbt too sooA 
to a close. First, in the Svidäme, as it is called, or the first 
meeting, the chosen lady is conducted by the Sväkha, and shown 
from a distance to the gentleman who aspires to her hand. 
Then follows, in the bride's house, the Smötriinie^ or near view, 
which, like the preceding ceremony, does not bind either party ; 
and these trials being satisfactorily gone through, the festival of 
tbe RukobUie» or striking of hands, is celebrated before witnesses. 
Finally, the Dieviskmk, or maiden's Jeast, forms the fourth and 
last of the secular ceremonies. It is customary in Tobolsk, on 
this occasion, to treat the female friends of the bride to tea, ce- 
dar nuts, and wine, and to make them sing, led by the Sväkha, 
the old and very numerous wedding songs (Syädebnuiya piesni,) 
most of which require to be adapted to the circum^stances of 
each case, by the insertion of the baptismal and patronymic 
names of the happy couples. They almost all contain complain- 
ings of the bride, who is usually compared to some water fowl, 
a swan, goose, or duck, separated from its beloved element. 
In the evening of the same day takes place, in the presence 
of the bridegroom, the decisive untying of the bride's head-dress. 

At the wedding, while the priest gives his benediction in the 
church, the young couple set each a foot on the carpet spread 
between them; at the slime time, during this ceremonfal, as well 
as during the subsequent marching round the altar, crowns of 
metal are held over their heads by relatives selected for that 
purpose. These crowns are now denoted by the term vienetz 
(pi. vientzi,) the older form of which, vienö, was used by the 
heathen Russians to signify the price paid by the bridegroom. 
If it be supposed that the form of the word intimates rather 
that twigs of trees (vi6tvi, vienniki) were used to adorn the 
slave bought for wedlock, yet it is certain that in the oldest of 
the wedding songs now used, the smith is commanded to make 
a metal vienetz. 

The church ceremonies having been all completed, we saw 
another form of benediction gone through, in the house of the 
newly-married pair, by their parents, or persons chosen by the 
latter, and which is called &brasom blagoslaviti, or blessing with 
the holy images. This name, however, refers to only half of 
the ceremony practised, for, after setting the holy image intended 
for the new household on the head and shoulders of the pair to 
be saluted, the same form is repeated with a large loaf and a 
basket of salt. Both kinds of blessings are received on the 
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knees, aBcl the bride, along with the female witnesses of the pro- 
ceeding, takes care to attest loudly the veritable contact. 

At the same time that the liking for matrimony seems to be 
proved and fostered by these solemnities, the totally different 
views and dealings of the ancient Phrygian 'A^ves, or worship- 
pers of Cybele, have found their way into Tobolsk. In the 
most direct opposition to the S6sliniki, mentioned above, the sect 
of Ehlistbvchina, which has existed in Russia from very ancient 
times, and the members of which are called also Sk6ptsi, not 
only abjure all obedience to sexual impulses, but also engage to 
suppress them totally by mutilation. At the beginning of the 
present century, this equally singular and mischievous doctrine 
had taken such a hold in the government of Simbirsk, that it 
was found absolutely necessary to deviate from the general rule 
of perfect tolerance, and to suppress ttibse tenets by persecution. 
But the delusion, apparently suppressed, rises into view from 
time to time in different places ; and it is not many years ago 
that a laree society of Sk6ptsi existed among the soldiers settled 
in Tobolsk. 

In the houses of the Siberians and Germans we frequently 
saw many of the exiles living in Tobolsk, who are here called 
by the mild name of" The Unfortunates.^^ Those convicted of 
treason or offences against the state are sent to reside further to 
the east, or to the north, nearer the Icy Sea; and the only exiles 
here met with, of the better classes, are officers who have been 
guilty of fraud or breach of trust. Many of these have for- 
merly served in Eastern Siberia, and the sentence of exile has 
had the effect of assigning them a place of residence nearer to 
Europe. In this condition was a former governor of Okhotsk, 
one of the oldest and most experienced of the inhabitants of 
Tobolsk, who gave me much valuable advice respecting my in- 
t^ided journey to Kamchatka. All these unfortunates, as they 
are called, live in the town in perfect freedom ; and, with the ex- 
ception of some newly-arrived exiles, who are obliged to do 
penance in church, they seem quite exempt from any special con- 
trol or watchfulness on the part of the police. Many of the 
older ones do the same thing of their own accord, and doubtless 
from sincere conviction. These aged exiles pass over from the 
luxury of Moscow to the frugal simplicity of Tobolsk with true 
manly equanimity. They let their beards and their hair grow ; 
and,' as they say themselves, they find the life of the Kosak and 
the peasant far more supportable than they once believed. 
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Hence it is easily conceivable, that the children, whom they 
bring up from marriages with Siberian women, totally lose all 
trace of so remarkable a change of fortmie, and that the Rus- 
sian nobility employed in Siberia in agriculture, hunting, or any 
other promuisl, are as little to be distinguished from their neigh- 
bours, as the posterity of Tatar princes. 

The Jews alone, here as elsewhere, resist the assimilating in- 
fluences which surround them. There are but a few provinces 
of European Russia, as it is well known, in which Jews are 
allowed to settle permanently; in the rest, they sojourn under 
the same conditions as other foreigners ; generally for trade's sake, 
as foreign guests, with a permission granted for a certain time. 
But in Tobolsk, and further eastward, we frequently met with 
them, either as exiles, who in the course of their travels had 
been guilty of some infraction of the law, or the children of such 
exiles. In general, and in consequence of their known political 
position, popular opinion is more favourable to the Jews in Russia 
than in most other countries; for here in Siberia, this parasitical 
people is considered almost as an independent nation ; and they 
are thought to have the same origin as the Germans, because the 
Jew$ who enter Russia, and from thence penetrate into Siberia, 
all use the German language. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact 
that, even in earlier times, wanderers of this persuasion have 
reached Russia only from the west, and never from the Jewish 
communities settled in Bokhara, Samarcand, and Persia. 

In the account of my geographical and magnetical observa- 
tions, I shall enter minutely into the interesting matter which 
occupied us during the last week of our confinement in Tobolsk; 
namely, the periodical variations of the direction of the magnetic 
meridian.' As the immediate result, of these observations, and 
of the similar ones which we had already made at various points 
of our route, it appeared clearly that the magnitude of tiiese 
oscillations was quite independent of the mean declination of each 
place, and that the season of the year alone had an influence on 
the amount of the periodical irregularities. But if each series of 
observations, made in the course of the journey, was compared 
with a previous determination made at the same time of the year, 
at the point of departure, then they were both found to agree very 
nearly as to amount, although at Berlin, St. Petersburg, and 
Moscow, the mean declination is westward, and in one case 
(Berlin) very great, in the others much less; but at Yekaterin- 
burg and Tobolsk it is always eastward, and likewise of very 
different amounts. 
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No less distinctly eyident was the uniform dependence of the 
phenomenon on the solar time of each place; for in every place, 
and at all seasons, the magnetic meridian lay furthewSt east about 
eight o^clock in the morning, and about two in the afternoon 
it was furthest west from its mean position. At Tobolsk these 
movements were of very small amount, as might be expect- 
ed from the position of the sun in winter; but irregular in- 
crease of these movements took place twice. Our attention was 
so much the more anxiously directed to the well-known con- 
nexion between these anomalies and the Northern Lights, as it 
might be reasonably supposed that we were much nearer to th« 
true seat of this phenomenon here thap in the middle of Europe« 
On. the 9th of November, about 6 h. 50 m. true Tobolsk time, 
the horizontal needle began, on a sudden, to oscillate violently, 
the mean of the oscillations being east of the mean magnetic 
meridian, about double the amount of the total periodical change. 
About a quarter of an hour afterwards, the sky, which was over- 
cast at the time, cleared completely ; but there was no trace to 
be seen of the Northern Light; yet the anomalous deviation con- 
tinued, aQd it was not till 8 b. 30 m. that the needle resumed the 
direction corresponding to the hour. Again, on the 11th of 
November, about 9 h. 35 m., we saw the needle deviate to the 
east; but this time, threefold the amount of the periodical varia- 
tions. At the same time were to be seen, in the eastern half of 
the sky, white masses of light in motion. Twice there was 
formed a roundish, white spot, which moved from the left of the 
observer to the right, and then vanished. About 9 h. 48 m. 
the white nebulous light had taken the form of an arch, the con- 
cave side being towards the horizon, and the highest point of it 
about 5*^-2 south of the true east; that is to say, about 85^*6 
east of the magnetic north. It appeared as if the brightness of 
the phenomenon was diminished by vapours in the atmosphere; 
for the stars, too, in all parts of the sky, shone less clearly than 
usual. The arch, and the portions which detached themselves 
from it with a motion upwards, were not brighter than clouds 
illununed by the full moon. Yet the form and movement of the 
whole were such as to leave no doubt that it was a true Aurora 
Borealis, or Northern Light ; and the observation of its culmi- 
nating point, in a position so far from the line of the magnetic 
meridian, seemed worthy of attention. The inhabitants of To- 
bolsk may well be supposed to let such faintly luminous pheno- 
mena pass frequently \vitbout notice» when attention is not called 
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to them by magnetic symptoms. Yet we had abundant testimony 
to the effect that more brilliant and better developed phenomena 
of this kind are not much more frequent in Tobolsk than under 
the same latitude in Europe, and far rarer than in places on the 
Northern Obi. Dr. Albert, though constantly attending to 
atmospheric phenomena, observed but once, in the course of fif- 
teen years (8th of February, 1817,) a northern light which was 
brilliant and lasted the whole night. In the same year, on the 
2d of January, there was noted in his journal ^^a twilight in the 
night;" but as the nocturnal illumination of the sky at that time 
of the year cannot have proceeded from the sun, this may be pos- 
sibly another instance of an Aurora, only less luminous. 

The ice which drifted down the Irtuish so japidly on the 10th 
of November became fixed on the following day ; perhaps, be- 
cause the floating masses immediately preceding them had arrived 
at a part of the river already closed. With the air at — 15°R., 
little time was required to freeze the water, now flowing slowly 
between the flakes ; and already on the afternoon of the 12th of 
November, peasants with their horses and loaded sledges crossed 
the Irtuish, near the town. On the 14th of November, under a 
bright moon and a dark blue sky, the broad mirror of ice lent 
a new charm to the fine wintry landscape, and we were able to 
view, from the middle of the river, and for the first time, the snow- 
clad houses of the lower town^ and the picturesque hills, at one 
and the same moment. 

JVbvember 16 — ^21. It was a joyful business to make the last 
preparations for the journey to Obdorsk. It was necessary to 
arm one's self in the accommodating and opulent town, against all 
the obstructions that might arise from man, weather, or hunger» 
and then to look after suitable vehicles. 

Instead of the passport given me in St. Petersburg, General 
Velyaminov deemed it expedient to provide me with one, drawn 
up in his own name, and addressed ' to the village authorities of 
the northern circle of Beresov. For in those places, so far re- 
moved from the great road of Siberia, the people know little of 
the power which issues immediately from the centre of the em- 
pire, whereas the Russians scattered towards and around the Icy 
Sea never forget Tobolsk. 

It was still more important that a Eosak, acquainted with the 
Ostyak language, was appointed to accompany us, along with 
our faithful and good-tempered Esthonian. While we were 
making our preparations in the town, the guide, who had frequent 
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experience of the journey northwards, already proved to be of 
the greatest use to us. For he contrived to procure in the town 
Ostyak dresses for the whole party ; and so easily did we become 
reconciled to this excellent covering of fur, that not one of us, 
after leaving Tobolsk, would have cared to resume European 
apparel. It appeared to be no slight advantage at the same time, 
that, transformed as we were, we might hope to be received by 
our future hosts with a more open and hearty welcome^ than they 
usually extend to those who shock them by a foreign exterior. 
Even here in Tobolsk, where things of this kind are seldom de- 
sired but as curiosities, one can buy for twenty roobles a suit of 
raiment, the several portions of which, from head to foot, offer 
all that can be required for every season of the year; and so 
eflfectually is it put together, that a suit may last a man for half 
of his lifetime. To satisfy the demands of the stomach, it is as 
well to be provided with a copper kettle, to prepare water for 
tea from ice or snow, and to be able to dress the fish procured 
from the Ostyaks. But for the rest, one has in Tobolsk an am- 
ple choice of articles of food quite ready, and not liable to spoil. 
In order to give some idea of the value of money here, I have 
noted the prices of many of the articles purchased, which would, 
no doubt, have been bought much cheaper by natives of the 
place. In the Gostini dvor of Tobolsk, we paid for — 

Five largfe loaves of rye bread 0*50 rooblea 
14 lbs. of ham 2*6 

3 lbs. of black caviar 2*50 

Four fresh salted Müksums 2*0. 

The kind of salmon known by this last name, and highly 
piized by the people of Tobolsk, not without good reason, is 
two feet long, and weighs from six to eight pounds. It is here 
to be had in the state called fresh salted, for which purpose it is 
slit into halves downaithe back ; but, besides, large quantities of 
it are sent frozen and unsalted to Irkutsk, whence, by way of 
substitute^ the smaller kind of salmon, called Omul, which is al- 
ways salted and still cheaper, is sent all over western Siberia, 
as far as the Uralian Mountains. 

A good stock of the stronger drinks, too, may be laid in at 
a very moderate price in Tobolsk. Not only may six quarts of 
Madeira, and two quarts of brandy be had for eighteen roobles, 
but two kinds of porter also, as it is called, were here to be found, 
the one imported from England into St. Petersburg (Anglinskyi 
Portr,) and the other made at St. Petersburg in English breweries 
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(Kronskyi Portr, from the name of the first owner of the con- 
cern.) ' The wine had the advantage of remaining unchanged 
through the greatest cold ; whereas the strong beer froze, but, 
remarkably enough, and perhaps in consequence of the constant 
motion during the journey, without bursting the bottles. We 
soon learned, moreover, that all these drinks may be well dis- 
pensed with on a winter journey in Siberia, and are less condu- 
cive to the traveller's comfort than tea, which is above all praise. 
The carriage in which we had travelled hitherto, we left be- 
hind us in Tobolsk, for European vehicles of this sort, when fit- 
ted to slide with runners placed under them, are inconvenient 
even on the great Siberian roads, but in remote districts, the use 
of them is quite impracticable. Instead of it, I got, in Tobolsk, 
two sledges of difierent kinds. The larger of the two was what 
is called Sünnaya pov6skia, or winter carriage, of the construction 
most usual in Siberia for travelling, but adapted only for horses. 
The whole body of the carriage, made entirely of wood, about 
four feet deep and seven long, including the vaulted roof, was 
covered within and without with bast mat or felt ; and a long 
bast mat fastened to the edge of the roof, could, according to the 
weather, be either thrown back or be braced over the open part 
of the sledge. Vehicles of this kind are never without the im- 
portant addition of the otvodi or guides, which prevent a total 
upset; although in the course of a rapid journey the perpendicu- 
lar line from the centre of gravity of the carriage often falls out- 
side of the base formed by the runners. The otv6di are two 
strong bars placed lengthwise at the side of the carriage, con- 
verging and rising forwards, in a plane about four or five feet 
above the runners, and with their hinder ends three or four feet 
wider asunder than the latter. In loading the vehicle, care is 
taken that the centre of gravity of the whole is not raised too 
high above the plain of the otvodi. As tBwards the end of the 
winter, the snow ways, which are constantly travelled upon, have 
an undulating surface like that of a stormy sea, and give the 
sledge a motion so like that of a ship tossed on the waves, that 
travellers unused to it often grow sea sick on the road, it is ob- 
vious that the use of the otv6di is a very necessary precaution. 
The ogl6bli, or shafts, are in these, as in all other Russian winter 
carriages, attached near the front of the runners. The effect of 
the postri6mki or yoking straps, which are never used in Sibe- 
rian sledges, must be supplied in the case of these shafts by their 
own elasticity. In yoking side horses, bars are fastened in front 
of the runners, under the ogl&bli. 
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The other sledge, which we took with us on our journey to 
Obdorsk, was what is called a covered Narte (krüitaya'närta,) 
which are used by the Russians only in those districts of the fur- 
thest north. This vehicle, owing to its lightness, may be drawn 
by either dogs or reindeer; and, at the same time, it is capable 
of aflFording complete protection from the weather. On the run- 
ners, which were about three feet asunder, was placed the qua- 
drangular body, four feet high and about seven in length, made 
altogether of thin laths of wood joined close together. At the 
side was a door, and behind it a small window, closed with a 
plate of talc. It was covered inside and outside with doubled 
Tatar felt. The traveller lies at the bottom of the coffin-shaped 
body. The abundance of room allowed us to pack our instru- 
ments more conveniently. There is also a box for luggage in 
front, under the driver's seat. The mode of yoking horses to it 
is the same as that already described in the case of the larger 
sledge : the management with reindeer and dogs will be related 
hereafter. These covered Nartes are never fitted with the guards 
against upsetting (otv6di,) and yet, owing to the narrow base, it 
requires much care in loading them to make tolerably safe. Yet 
accidents occur often with them, though not so often as might be 
expected, if it were not that the snow ways, in the tracts where 
these sledges are used, do not assume an undulating surface ; and 
furthermore, that over rough and uneven ground, these vehicles, 
which are at all times rather heavy for dogs and reindeer, go with 
very moderate speed. The post from Beresov to Tobolsk had 
already travelled by the winter-road for the first time this year, 
when, on the 22d November, we began our journey. On this 
day I looked forward with impatience to the hour of departure; 
but the desire of making acquaintance with the Ostyaks was 
obliged to give way to social obligations towards earlier friends, 
and these connected with our fatherland ; for on this very day 
the Germans in Tobolsk kept the feast of Martinmass, as a Lu- 
theran commemoration, and it was not till the afternoon, when 
the feast was over, that we left the hospitable city. 
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The moon was rising as, about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
'we reached the northern gate of the upper town. We continued 
on the right or high bank of the river, and the snow-way being 
excellent, the sledge glided rapidly and smoothly through the 
ravines that intersect these hills. The first stage, Tr6tyinsk, is 
twenty versts from Tobolsk, and in this distance we passed 
through a thick pine forest, so that the clearing of the wood ap- 
pears to have taken place only in the vicinity of the town. In 
the Russian village, voluntary carriers (volhie, called also okhot- 
iiiki, or amateurs,) undertook to horse our sledges at the rate of 
three kopeks for each horse and verst. 

And from this place, too, it was necessary, as we were told, 
still to travel on the mountain road, that is, on the high bank of 
the Irtuish, and not upon the ice. We reached Br6nikovo, 
forty versts from Tobolsk, four hours after our leaving the latter 
place; we found it to be a good village, with a stone church. 
The sky was clear, and the temperature of the air — 16° R. 
Then, running over twenty versts, we passed close by the Ta- 
tar settlement of Phildtevsk: we crossed the river soon after, and 
continued as far as Karabinsk on the snow-way of the low, left 
bank.* 

From Karabinsk to N&vaya Der^vnya, we travelled for the 
first time continuously on the ice of the Irtuish, in which green 
boughs of pine- wood were fixed upright at equal distances. These 
marks are named vi6khi, and serve to point out the road which 

* The distance from Bronikovo to Karabinsk is reckoned in summer 
on the river at fifty-eight versts, but in winter, in a straighter line, at 
thirty-five. 
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has been tried.* This indispensable precaution was had recourse 
to here sooner than higher up the river, because there are pro- 
ductive fisheries at several points of this tract. 

We reached the fishermen's huts of Oluimsk, at night ; and 
about fifteen versts further on, at 9h. 40m., Tobolsk time, on the 
23d November, we entered Uvät, a considerable Russian village 
on the left bank of the Irtuish. Here we made our first mag- 
netical observations in this journey. The increase of inclination, 
compared with that observed at Tobolsk, amounted to only a 
sixth of the difierehce of latitude; so that here again was clearly 
indicated a course of the isoclinal lines deviating widely from the 
geographical parallels. The intensity had augmented from To- 
bolsk about y^. The distance from Tobolsk to this place, which 
we performed in seventeen hours, is redconed 117 versts by the 
winter road, and 184 in summer; our course probably lay near 
the latter line, for our speed was never much under ten versts an 
hour. The wooden partitions of the peasant's cottage in Uvat, 
where we boiled the water for our breakfast, were remarkably 
elean ; the vehicles also, and clothing of the stout peasants, whom 
we met on their way to church, bespoke their thnving condition. 
The whole looked better than any thing we had previously seen 
on the great Siberian road. 

In the open sledge I now enjoyed more completely the changes 
of the route. We went straight across the Irtuish, and then up 
on the right bank through a narrow ravine. They called it 
travelling on the brook; and yet there is water in this hollow 
only in spring, and its bed, near the mouth, was quite free from 
ice. We then ran over ploughed fields, which were recognisable 
by the undulating surface. The snow had in many places com- 
pletely hidden the inequalities of the ground ; but the horses sank 
to their bellies, and it was only in the deep track which we left 
behind us, that were to be seen any signs of a travelled road. 
Yet the boughs of fir (vi6khi) had been stuck here before the last 
fall of snow, and their tops projecting still served to point out 
the direction of the road. After fifteen versts we came to the 
wooden huts of Terfekhina, near which stand numerous low stalls 
for horses and cattle. They are three quarters of a mile from 
the right ^ank of the Irtuish, on a rivulet named Turgut. 

* On the ice of the Neva also between St. Petersburg and Kronst^idt, 
marks of ä like kind (fir-bousfhs,) bear the same name viekhu This 
word is undoubtedly connected etymologically with viitva and vUtka^ a 
twie, and its resemblance in sound to the German weg^ a way, is merely 
accidental. 
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We went six versts further on the same bank, and a similar 
road to the village of Koshel^va, which stands on a deep inlet 
from the Irtuish. A row of wooden houses extends between the 
eastern margin of this piece of water and the steep hills enclosing 
it> which are adorned with tall fir-trees looking beautifully green 
in the midst of the snow. This and similar inlets filled from the 
river, are called by the Russians here S6ri, in the singular Sor, 
a word probably related to O'sero, a lake; but which is never 
used in European Russia instead of the latter term. Here, also, 
we heard for the first time, the expression poluinya, which was 
given to a broad stripe, free from ice, along the side of the inlet.* 
The few strange words which distinguish the language of Sibe- 
ria from that of the mother country, have all reference to natu- 
ral objects; but, in general, terms and idiomatic expressions, are 
remarkably well preserved in the new country. It is unques- 
tionably the attachment to the old language of the church, which 
is constantly kept alive, even in the remotest provinces, that 
checks the increase of dialectic corruptions. 

Since morning the temperature of the air had contmually 
risen with a clouded sky ; large flakes of snow were now falling, 
and the wind breaking among the hills, occasioned a violent 
whirling. Nevertheless, the people of the village, active and 
hearty, were busily employed in the open air. A number of men 
were cutting holes in the ice, to let down their hooks. Others, 
men and women, were looking after the horses for our convey- 
ance. They had vigorous figures and blooming faces, and we 
heard nothing from them but jokes and laughing exclamations. 
Whether from delight at the weather, or in order to find shelter 
from it, the drove of horses, that were running about loose, started 
off on a sudden past the houses, and out of the village. 

We now proceeded through a thick wood of firs and Siberian 
cedars (Pb. cembra,) mingled with stems of birch, along the 
right bank of the Irtuish, which is here frequently intersected by 
water-courses. In the village of Bürenka, on the right bank, ten 
miles from Koshel^va, we heard the Ostyak language for the 
first time. The Yamshchiki all used it in discoursing with one 
another. They seemed shier than usual towards travellers, for 
they gathered round the sledges only in distant groups, and an 
aged man, who, as he related, had formerly lived in the town as 

♦ Related possibly to poloso, a streak ; and pölui empty. The same term 
is applied by the Siberian Rtissians to the remarkable open spots in the 
icy Sea. 
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a Kosaky alone approached with loquacious afiability, and plied, 
us, as all had done hitherto, with questions and narrations. Here, 
for the first time, we saw the windows closed with fish skins, and 
not, as hitherto, even in the poorest village dwellings, with pieces 
of talc joined together. The fur frock of the Ostyaks, closed 
all round« with its attached hood, seemed to be now as common 
as the Russian kaftan. We also found here a new mode of 
yoking the horses, for a long trace was fastened to the end of 
eaoh shaft, and within, these the horses dfew in a line one before 
the other. This is called "gösem sapri^gaty," that is, to yoke 
goose-wise, in contradistinction from the hitherto usual method 
of setting the horses ^^ ri^dom," or in a row abreast. 

In the course of the evening and the night, we went partly on 
the river, partly on the elevated bank, and reached, one after the 
other, the huts of Pershinsk, the völost or chief place of a circle, 
Yörova (thirty versts from Kosheleva,) and the village of Dem- 
yansk (twenty-eight versts from Yörova,) all on the eastern side 
of the Irtuish. Snow fell heavily during the first part of the 
evening, and the viakhi, plainly visible on the white ground, were 
of essential service. As it grew later, the moon shone feebly 
through thick clouds. The peasant in whose cleanly house we 
stopped while changing horses in Yurova, asked to see our pas^ 
ports, as he was the V&lostnui Nachdlnik, or chief officer of the 
circle. He then treated us hospitably with kvas, the rich flavour 
of which furnished evidence of good grain. Here as well as at 
Pershinsk, the room was extremely well lighted by a birchen 
lath about four feet long. At the top of a wooden stand, about 
four or five feet high, for which an iron basin served as a foot, 
were three iron points. The lath, about two lines tbick and 
eight wide, was, with a little bend, fixed between the points, 
and lighted at the lower end. The snow-white wood, dried pre- 
viously on the stove, burned vnih a bright flame and with little 
smoke; but sparks flew from it pretty often, and fell into the ba- 
sin below. The same odour which distinguishes the leather pre- 
pared with birch-tar (dogot,) is very observable in the houses 
where these laths are burned. An ample stock of laths for 
lighting, lies in a pile at the foot of the stand. 

Before we reachfed Demyansk, the ground was so covered with 
snow, that the horses in front sank to their bellies, and we now 
s I w the advantage of the goose-march. We halted several times 
(luring the night, on meeting long trains of sledges belonging to 
fish -dealers from the Obi. A quadrangular basket or kish, made 
* 26* 
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of twigs, with a slanting cover, leaning backwards, rests on the 
sledge- runners, and i^ontains the merchandise. The indefatigable 
drivers trudged along on foot after the sledges, on the scarcely 
beaten path, while the horses were guided, only by constant call- 
ing. Notwithstanding their exhausting toils, these people were 
not wanting in prompt drollery, for in reply to our inquiry re- 
specting the load of the coffin-like sledge, one of them answered, 
that he was carrying the head-priest of Beresov, who had died 
of drinking too much water. A large sturgeon might, proba- 
bly, have suggested the comparison that lurked in the man's 
answer ; but at first, his asseveration shocked me not a little, for 
I had letters of recommendation to the worthy priest, on which 
I had founded great hopes. 

Jfovember 24. — The sky cleared soon after midnight, but be- 
fore sunrise low clouds collected again, and drove rapidly with a 
south-west wind* The thermometer, during the whole day, did 
not sink below— 6^ R. In the little village of Tug^lova (28-5 
versts from Demyansk, and by the winter road 13§, by that of 
summer 212 miles from Tobolsk,) on the right bank of the Irtu- 
ish, the magnetic dip and intensity were observed, and then we 
cooked our tea and fish in a Russian hut. In general, it proved 
very convenient, and at the same time conducive to the objects 
of our journey, to stop in this way in the morning to make the 
magnetic observations, and for breakfast, and to make a second 
halt at night, for the sake of the geographical determinations, 
and to observe the magnetic declination with the transit instru- 
ment. The geographical position of the morning stations was 
then, in truth, obtained only by itinerary distances from the night 
stations ; but there was nothing better to be done, as it appeared 
that at this time of the year the sky was always overcast during 
the day. 

Beyond Tugilova we travelled on the ice of the Irtuish, and 
saw frequently the contrivances for the most productive kind of 
winter-fishing, called Y6rova. Between the viekhi, always on 
the right and more tranquil side of the river, was a strong pole 
in an mclined position, and with its lower end frozen fast m the 
ice. At the upper end of this pole was a continuation made of 
switches which, bending down, reached to thö surface of the ice; 
at that point was a hole through which was let down the hook 
and line. The upper part of the apparatus is seen bent down 
more or less, according as the bait is still untouched, or a fish 
pulling at it has freed ^ check put to the eUsticity of the rotj. 
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and is thus, in consequence of its own efforts, drawn nearer to 
the surface of the water. To this self-acting apparatus of the 
winter fishery, is added a second no less ingenious contrivance. 
These fishing-rods are set only in those places where there are 
known to be muddy hollows in the bed of the river, because in 
these sheltered holes, the sturgeons of different kinds lie" together 
in clusters, and quite motionless for the sake of warmth. They 
are to be disturbed from their luxurious rest only by the excess 
of that which they desire, and for this purpose, hard balls of clay, 
heated in the fire, are thrown from time to time into the water, 
through holes in the ice below the bait. The sudden heat 
awakens the fishes, and at last drives them from their resting- 
place. They rise towards the ice, swimming as usual, up the 
stream, and so come upon the bait. The name peculiar to this 
promüisl, refers evidently to the ingenious mode of disturbing the 
fish, for y6rova is evidently derived from the expressions yur- 
katy and y6rity, which are applied to a sudden swimming away, 
and the latter also to any anxiously quick movement. 

Oh the lowest left bank of the Irtuish, we arrived at the Rus- 
sian station Subotsk, in which was conspicuous a very snug-look- 
ing peasant's house. Small groves of birch and willow diversify 
in summer the plain round the village ; at present there is nothing 
to be seen of them but groups of black, leafless stems, which 
look at a distance like islands rising from the sea of snow. In 
front of that neat house lies a kitchen-garden, distinguishable by 
its careful fence. At this place the water of the Irtuish spreads 
in spring far over the low land. The houses are often endan- 
gered by the flood, which leaves behind, however, some com- 
pensation in the fertilizing sediment, on which the more indus- 
trious inhabitants obtain not less than forty-fold the seed, in wheat 
and rye, and derive a revenue of 700 roobles from the piece of 
ground cultivated by a single family. Yet the rearing of horses, 
fishing, hunting, and gathering the cedar-nuts in the woods on 
the right bank, constitute the chief employments of the Russians. 
Many of them discharge their obligation to the state by doing 
duty as Yamshchiki, in carrying the post; others, as we were 
told in Subotsk, by a yearly poll-tax of fifty roobles. "f his 
amount in itself is not too high, but it is felt to be oppressive, 
that, for want of an annual census, the communities continue long 
to pay for the deceased.* 

* This coifiplaint was so frequently repeated to us afterwards in diffe- 
rent parts of Siberia, in reference as well to the money-taxes of the Rus- 
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The route went now along the left bank, but about 3 hr 30 m. 
in the afternoon, we crossed the ice close by an island in the 
middle of the Irtuish, and ascended the right bank tilt we came 
on some hills, bounded on the one side by the broad river, on the 
other by a lateral branch or inlet connected with it. On these 
hills, and on the slope towards the inlet, lies the chief village of 
the circle, Denjik6vo, at the entrance of which, the peasant in- 
vested with the dignity of Golovä or chieftain (literally, head,) 
met and welcomed us. He seated himself like a guard of honour 
on the wing-like appendage (the otv&di) of our sledge, and in 
this way conducted us to cme o( the Russian houses of the place, 
tl^e population of which consists in a great measure of Ostyak 
families. 

Among the Ostyak women here, we first saw the strange cus- 
tom of veiling. Two women, in an open and single-horse sledge, 
met us shortly before we reached the village; one of them had a 
long cloth over her head, that covered her down to the dMHilders 
of her fur dress; the other had a similar veil^ but raised mode- 
rately, so that she could see a short distance before her to drive 
the horse. She did not perceive our sledge till we came close 
beside them ; the other, however, was not excited to look out 
either by her own curiosity or by our loud greetings. Yet she 
was not by any means asleep, but talked With much animation to 
the driver. In accosting them, as well as in reply to our questions 
respecting these women, our guides (the Kosak and the Yamshchi- 
ki) acquainted with the Ostyak language, called them hnkiy which 
they explained by the Russian, khosyaika^ matron. They stated 
expressly, that among the Ostyaks at this place, the unmarried 
and married women alike wear the veil. 

The clouds dispersed, the sky was clear, and about 4h. 30 m. 
in the afternoon the polar star was, quite visible to the naked eye. 
The astronomical observations above stated were made here with 
complete success. During these operations, and but a few paces 
from the spot where my instrument stood, the wood-work inside 
of a bath-room (bänya) caught fire, and we were soon deserted 
by some troublesome spectators. They ran to assist those who 

sians, as- to the fur tribute or yasak of the indigenous tribes, that it would 
load us to infer a general decrease of the population, if we did not bear in 
mind that in this as in other similar cases, the positive hardships alone fix 
attention; the exemptions pass without notice. In Western Siberia (the 
governments of Tobolsk arid Tomsk, and the province of Omsk,) the male 
population amounted inl796; to 390^500; in 1816,to 502,100;and in 1829 
to 527,600. 
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were hurrying out pf the bath ; and so actively were masses of 
snow carried or thrown in through the door of the burning hut, 
that in a few minutes the flames were extinguished. 

With a very moderate share of prosperity, the houses of the 
Russians in Denjik6vo are characterized by cleanliness and good 
order, which are altogether the merits of their wives. In this 
we found confirmed, what rumour in Tobolsk had already stated 
of the Russian women in the north, for they were all distinguished 
by healthy and very pleasing looks and figures, by neatness of 
dress, and by hospitality. They treated us with crucian (Cypri- 
nus carassius,) which they told us was to be had constantly only 
in this place. " These fish live only in standing or slowly flowing 
waters; and, therefore, they are not to be found in the Irtuish, 
but only in its lateral expansions, which sometimes take the form 
of s&ri, sometimes, as here at Denjik6vo, that of Protök.'' This 
last expression, too, though not so exclusively Siberian as the 
above-mentioned name for the lake-like branches of the Irtuish 
and the Obi, yet is here employed in a new and peculiar accep- 
tation. For the European-Russians use the term but seldom, 
and then very arbitrarily, but generally to signify a small rivulet 
with a spring of its own ; whereas, here, it always means the 
branches extending into the land from the main stream, and then, 
after a long and separate course, joining it again ; or else becoming 
stagnant, like the small S6ri. The etymology of the name cor- 
responds very well with this meaning, for the root, prot6chi, in- 
volves the idea of a lateral penetration or flowing in. 

Besides the excellent fish, there was another dainty, which 
agreeably surprised us in this wintry spot ; this was the glükva- 
berry (Vaccinium oxycoccus,) which is kept in summer in ice- 
cellars, but at this season needs no peculiar care. In shape and 
colour these berries were fresh and unaltered ; but in the interior of 
the pulp, minute flakes of ice traversed a fluid remnant of the juice, 
which was capable of resisting the freezing influence of a much 
lower temperature. 

The moon had already risen when we left Denjikovo. Our 
goose-march team now went at full gallop over the ice of the 
protok already alluded to. This lies between hills of loose mould 
with steep slopes, and most picturesquely crowned on their sum- 
mits with firs and stt)ne-pines. There was bright moonlight on 
half only of the snowy ground, for the long shadows of the hills 
and high woods stretched far across the road from the right. We 
frequently passed over places, where, sheltered by the hills, the 
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ice had remained quite free from snow» and then, on a sudden, 
we heard the ringintr of our horses' hoofs. But still more sin-* 
gular was the sound, in these wintry solitudes, of the loud calls re- 
ciprocally exchanged between our drirer, who held the reins of 
the shaft-horse, and the riders of the other horses. As if they 
screamed through instinct, or, as if they rode only to scream, the 
uproar continued without interruption till they finished their stage, 
for in the measured trio, each was silent till the man before him 
had concluded. From the Ostyak riders is to be heard in gene- 
ral only a loud and prolonged klda! (whither!) as a scolding 
interrogatory to the horses ; whereas the more eloquent Russians 
on the sledges pour out, from time to time, their national and 
elaborate exhortations. 

The whole night long there appeared on the dark blue skj a 
white arch, which remamed in a totally unchanged position with 
respect to terrestrial objects. Its concave side was towards the 
horizon ; its highest point had an altitude of 23° S^ and lay N. 
19° 2' W. Above it were fragments of arches, whitish or of 
faint light, lying parallel to the first, but separated from it, and 
from one another, by blue spaces. Totally and obviously distinct 
from tUs phenomenon, but visible at the same time with it, was 
a ring or halo round the moon, formed by the refraction of its 
light, and accompanying that luminary in its movement through 
the heavens. This ring intersected, or, to speak more correctly, 
covered a portion of the fixed arch at its western side, and to- 
wards the horizon. It also was quite colourless, and of uniform 
brightness throughout, as well at the places of intersection, as 
where it was projected on the blue sky. The light of the im- 
moveable arch was fainter than that of the halo, but increased 
to the intensity of the latter on the lines where the interference 
took place, and this contributed to make the halo appear un- 
interrupted, and defined throughout with uniform sharpness. 
About lOh. 30m., as the moon stood about 83° 2' of a great 
circle from the highest point of the innermost fixed arch, a por- 
tion of the halo lay a few degrees west of that point, so that 
the apparent semi-diameter of the halo could not be less than 
from 85° to 90° of a great circle.» 

* It i» an obvioas objection to Hnj^ens' theory of haloes, which assames 
the existence in the atmosphere of gflobules of ice, each formed round an 
opaque particle of snow, that accordincr to it, rings of all sizes, from 0® to 
80^ 23^ apparent sehikliameter, are equally likely to occur : for if the opaq ne 
nucleus be assomfld at every dimension fromO to 0*7634 of the semidiameter 
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The first-tnentioned arches of faint light were suffidently dis- 
tinguished by their unchangeable form and complete immobility^ 
from ordinary clouds, as well as from optical paraselenae ; and 
there was no alternative but to consider them as an aurora. The 
phenomena described, at the coincidence of the halo and the Ixv* 
minous stripes, prove satisfactorily that the strata of air in which 
the refraction of the moon's light took place, wa& nearer to the 
spectator than the luminous matter of the fixed arches. It must 
also be remarked, that the vertex of this aurora did not by any 
means lie in the plane of the magnetic meridian of the place, but 
rather some 30° west of it. Here, too, the country is well peo- 
pled, for we saw three Russian-Ostyak hamlets on a hne of only 
thirty-five versts. 

JSTovember 25, — The last of these places, the yurts of Tsuin- 
galsk on the left bank, was reached by us while it was still dark, 
and we did not make the usual morning observations till we had 
arrived at the yurts of Savodinsk, fourteen versts further on. 
The Ostyaks here have learned from their Russian neighbours 
to build good wooden houses; for wooden stairs and landing 
places, from six to eight feet high, on the outside of the houses, 
and partitions dividing them within into two chambers (isbä and 
görnitsa,) and -well-built stoves (p6chi,) are to be seen here just 
as in the Russian villages. The fishing-nets, that were hanging 
up, made of nettle bast, sufficiently indicated the chief employ- 
ment of the inhabitants. The clothing of both sexes had the 
whimsical mixture which is not unfrequently seen in border dis- 
tricts; the same individual being dressed half in the Russian, 
half in the original Ostyak fashion. All the men knew some 
Russian words, but employed them with little skill, and pro- 
nounced them abominably. 

of th« whole globule in saccession, we shall have for each of these con- 
ditions a ring of a determinate magnitude. To say nothidg of the impro- 
bability of the assumption, that in all the globules, the opaque portion 
bears the same proportion to the whole, it is impossible to account by this 
theory for the predominating frequency of haloes of 23° semidiameter, 
which supposes the magnitude of the snowy nucleus to be 0*48. Equally 
inexplicable is the appearance of a riog, such as we observed, between 80° 
2^' and 138° in radius; for according to Huygens, the first of these dimen- 
sions is the greatest limit of haloes produced by refraction; the second the 
lowest limit of those resulting from refraction and reflection. That haloes 
may be formed by spicule of ice, the lateral surfaces of which have a uni- 
form inclination, was perceived by Mariotte, Venturi, Fraunhofer, &c. 
With the sides inclined at 60°, a halo may be formed having a radius of 
87°. 
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We arrived» after a two hours* journey, at the stage of Rep6- 
lovo, which is also on the left hank, twenty versts N. W. from 
the Savodian yurts. The road went over a low tract, and 
through thick woods of alders, willows, and poplars. The stems 
of the latter reached a height of fifteen or twenty feet. A va- 
riety of humbler plants among the trees were so well preserved 
in form, by the rapid setting in of the frost that killed them, as 
to be easily recognised. A large epilobium, and a heracleum, of 
a man's height, and determinable from the seed, were chiefly 
conspicuous. One of the Ostyak drivers of oar sledge amused 
himself at times, while travelling, with a song, the words of 
which, at my desire, he gave as follows: — 

"Inga toniiD — ^v^cbyukh 
Pörtöpopi k6na 
Seredishne konsbratei 
Yangsangtoge ei ponamar 
Shale voj/anne poaarite 
Ogelgan enkidite. — 
Inga torum vechyukh 
Kbütom baorpidat (misbosem?)" 

About Ih. 30m. we reached Rep&lovo, which lies on the left 
bank between hills, on a marshy flat, often inundated. Here 
Ostyak manners predominate more than in Sav6dinsk. The 
houses differ from those of the latter place in being smaller, 
and in having the door-sill always laid on the bare ground; 
the Tvindows are all glazed with fish skins. The only skin used 
for this purpose is that of the eel {^Russ. naluim, Gadus iofOy) 
which is here extremely abundant. During the summer, many 
articles of dress are made of the skin. The fish itself is not 
much eaten, either because the river supplies a superabundance 
of other and better food, or because the eels here lose, by their 
annual return to the sea, the qualities which make the kindred 
species in the lakes of Europe so acceptable. The windows of 
naliiim skin are rubbed with the fat of the fish, to make them 
more transparent; yet there are small, roundish swellings in the 
skin, like scales, but translucent, and about a line asunder, which 
refract and confound the parallel rays of light. The effect re- 
sembles that of the lens-like pieces of glass, which, in old Ger- 
man buildings, used to be joined to form panes. 

The huts in Rep61ovo were remarkably empty; and we were 
told that most of the Ostyak men had gone this very day on a 
fishing expedition, and that their wives were keeping a feast in 
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the kabaky or publiohouse of the place. As we stated with 
respect to St. Petersburg, so in all other parts of European and 
Asiatic Russia, brandy is to be had only in houses appointed 
for the purpose (kab^ki,) and from the contractors {ptkUpchildy 
buyers up; from kupity^ to buy,) who are accountable to the 
government.* We found in the dark room, hardly ten paces 
wide, of the public-house and place of revelry here, a European 
Russian, probably banished in former years, busy behind his 
counter; and, besides him, only the Ostyak women. Ten or 
twelve of them were assembled, and the brandy had already 
taken eifect upon them all, — in a way, however, not at all offen- 
sive to an even-tempered spectator. A number of short and 
corpulent figures, with black» sparkling eyes, rather oblique, 
could be just seen, moving and mingling together, in the nar- 
row space. They all talked with animation, and with remarka- 
bly delicate voices, which now gave expression only to soft and 
joyous emotions. They embraced, one after another, the Yam- 
shchiki who entered vnih us; and their soft voices, now almost 
whining, seemed attuned, not so much to words of old acquain- 
tance, as to the endearments of young and growing love. They 
all wore frocks, or shirt-like garments of nettle-cloth, which 
were ornamented, exactly like the dress of the Mordvi women, 
with embroidery in red and black, round the neck and breast. 
None of them was without the head-dress, shaped as a cross, 
which serves them for a veil; but they had raised up the front 
part of it, and thrown it back completely over the head. We 
could perceive that, under the circunpstances here described, and 
in other cases subsequently witnessed, this departure from the 
prevailing custom was not considered as in any degree irregular 
or improper. 

The very trifling means of the women were soon exhausted, 
while the pleasure of drinking had but just risen to its highest 
pitch. My promise, therefore, to pay the scot for the rest of 
their indulgence was received with the greatest thankfulness. 
But they now took especial pains to show themselves deserving 

* In European Raseia there are contractors and licens^dl houses of this 
kind in every considerable village; and in the popular poetry^the Taarski 
Kahhky or iooperial pleasure house, is often mentioned. In Western Si- 
beria they are fewer, yet we are informed that a chief farmer of this mo- 
nopoly in Yekaterinburg, derived a daily profit of 1000 roobl es from the 
sale of brandy. In the northern part of the government of Tobolsk, the 
sale of brandy beyond the privileged places is strictly prohibited, 
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of the European treat, by good Christian observance ; for at every 
glass they took, they came up to us, and, before they tasted the 
dram, crossed themselves "with a most singular and laughable gra- 
vity. Devout Russians are in the habit of neutralizing the Sata- 
nie operation of spirituous liquors by a rapid movement of the right 
hand, intended to describe the cross, or by a softly*ejaculated 
prayer, or merely by blowing the breath on the glass. But the 
good-humoured Ostyaks, who were novices in both arts, of Chris- 
tian prayer as well as of drinking, were desirous of providing 
against the infirmities of the flesh by some more ample religious 
ceremony ; and so they made the sign of the cross to such an ex- 
tent, so slowly and with such deep bowing of the body, as would 
be required by the church only on the most solemn occasions. 

In this place not a soul understood a word of Russian ; and so, 
not to remain quite mute in the midst of the northern Bacchantes, 
I recited the first of the Ostyak verses which I had learned. 
This was immediately caught up with the greatest glee, and 
passed from mouth to mouth : the whole ballad was afterwards 
sung, just as I have given it.* 

The Yamshchik wno was conducting us — an old Russian of 
Rep&lovo — told me, respecting the Ostyaks of the latter place, 
that they begin every new period of the fishery, or of any other 
promuisi, not only with a carousal such as we witnessed to-day, 
but with a sacrifice, according to ancient usage. Those who are 
going out on the expedition kill a tame animal, and besmear their 
faces with its blood.f This sacrifice does not take place, how- 
ever, in spots consecrated for that purpose; but every one per- 
forms the rites with his own family, and in his own hut. Not- 
withstanding their obstinate adherence in this particular to their 
old religious notions, according to which their mdustry is at one 
time aided, at another mischievously obstructed, by the divine 
power, the Ostyaks of Rep61ovo are accustomed to go to the Chris- 

* I am more careful to mention this confirmation of the orthographical 
correctness of my Ostyak text, as its whole value depended thereupon. 
It appears that the song in question was known only in this tract and not 
lower down than the Obi, and that it is composed in a dialect which differs 
so widely from what is spoken here, as to be quite unintelligible to Ras- 
sians well acquainted with the latter. Perhaps the people here have bor- 
rowed it from their neighbours in the west, the Voguls and Yotyaks. 

f Lower down the river, rein-deer alone are used. But for this purpose 
the Ostyaks at this place are obliged to buy the animals for their sacrifices, 
whether rein-deer from their neighbours towards the west or north; or a 
horse or cow from the Russians. 
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tian church once every year after Christmas. But it is probable 
that they are not much edified there; for our Russian informant 
complained bitterly of the priest in his neighbourhood, who came 
into the villagös on holydays so drunk that the congregation as- 
sembled to no purpose. 

The tract now travelled over (from Rep61ovo to Samärovo, 
eighty versts) is frequented by rein-deer and elks (in Russian, 
ollni and 16si) from the north during the spring only ; and doubt- 
less they are then attracted by the budding of the leafy wood, 
which is here to be seen along the left bank of the Irtuish, and 
in the deeper ravines of the right bank. Such depressions in 
the elevated bank are here very frequent, and often allowed us 
to leave or to return to the ice of the river. These changes in 
the direction of the route, however, were not eflfected without 
some difficulty ; for as there were not people enough at the stages 
to-day to enable us to have a rider for each horse, while at the same 
time the Ostyaks are but indifferently skilled in the management 
of long reins, it happened to us not unfrequently that our leading 
horse wheeled round upon the sledge, and faced the driver of the 
second horse. Though less docile than dogs, the horses here are 
dealt with on the same principle as the latter ; that is to say, they 
are driven and guided wholly by words. 

The festival of to-day, at the beginning of the ice fishery, 
seems to be generally observed in this district ; for in the village 
of Basiansk, twenty-five versts from Rep&lovo, we found the 
Ostyaks all drunk. They pressed with unusual eagerness round 
the instruments which I was setting up for the geographical ob- 
servations; and as the Eosak endeavoured to keep them back, 
one of them said to him, in broken Russian, " We are used to see 
you treating the Ostyaks like dogs, while you are always prais- 
ing the Russians." Our labours were soon put a stop to by the 
clouds, which concealed the stars very soon after they first be- 
came visible. To-day we had, with a south wind and clouded 
sky, remarkably mild weather ; and about two in the afternoon 
the temperature of the air was — 2^ R.* 

About an hour after midnight we arrived at Samärovo. This 
place is distinguished for its advantageous position, near where 

* It was the same in Tobolsk on this day, as 1 afterwards learned from 
Professor Hans teen. Bat the anomalous increase of temperature extended 
also to Beresov, for there was mild weather in that place for a week from 
the 24th of November, with a soath wind, although the temperature of the 
air had previoutly sunk to— '24^ R. 
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the Irtnish joins the Obi, and is more noted than any of the set- 
tlements which we had seen as yet since we left Tobolsk. We 
staid for the night in the house of a Russian, who announced to 
us, not without some pride, his rank of burgher. 

Jiovember 26. — About eight o'clock in the morning, the first 
glimmering of twilight made its way through the fish-skin win- 
dow of my apartment. The sun rose at 8 h. 54 m.; the astro- 
nomical twilight must have commenced, therefore, at 7 h. 29 m. 
The houses of SamäroYO are scattered irregularly, but picturesque- 
ly, oyer a low and undulating piece of ground, which is encom- 
passed on the north and north-eastby'hilly slopes of considerable 
height, while towards the west it borders on the Irtuish. In the 
middle of the place a ravine, at this time entirely filled with snow, 
is crossed by a wooden bridge. In the summer, the brook Sa- 
märovka, which rises at some distance in the hills east of the place, 
'flows through it. 

A large wooden house in the middle of the village contains a 
store of flour and salt, for the supplies to be furnished to the offi- 
cers and Kosaks in the circle of Beresov, which, under the meri- 
dian of the Irtuish, extends as far south as Samärovo. On the 
western slope of the hill, towards the north, is seen a church of 
wood. The steep bank of loose soil on which it stands often 
gives way towards the river, and the edifice itself seems to be on 
the brink of ruin. A heap of new brickts announced the prepa- 
rations made for building a new church in the plain. The wood- 
ed surface of the hills lies at the same height here as at Tobolsk; 
but with respect to the elevated plaiti, it is visibly interrupted 
towards the north by a broad valley. The northern declivity 
of the hills extends from the Irtuish, near Samärovo, a long way 
to the east. Towards the north it is succeeded by the valley of 
the Obi, six miles wide ; and beyond this river is seen rising -a 
second ridge of hills, parallel to that of Samdrovo. 

For the first time since I left the Ural, I now found blocks of 
stone. They were lying at the foot of the hill turned toward the 
Irtuish, and were of green stone, partly with crystals of hornblend 
formed in it ; partly with shining feldspath, in an ataorphoüs mass ; 
white quartz, coarse or fine-grained, with woöd-asbestus, and 
fine scales of chlorite; crooked and coarsely-splitting masses 
of diallage and talc; and finally, a greenish- white mica slate, 
with a very fine layer of quartz. The blocks here did not ex- 
ceed from two to three cubic feet in size. They lie on the gentle 
slope at the foot of the hill, only where It is reached by the river- 
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floods^ but not higher up on the steeper part of the bank. From 
the situation of these masses, on the ridge which projects like a 
spur at once into the valleys of the Irtuish and the Obi, it might 
be doubted whether they do not come from the latter into the 
former, arriving from the north-western outskirts of the Altai, or 
whether they rather come from the Ural. The latter supposition, 
howaver, seems more likely, particularly as rocks closely related 
to those just enumerated are known to exist at various points 
of the Northern Ural. But that the rolled stones should be 
found exclusively from this place towards the north, and not 
southwards, towards Tobolsk, is a sufficient indication that the 
mountain flanks of the Ural lie nearer to the Irtuish here than 
at Tobolsk. 

The highly favourable situation of this place did not escape 
the notice of the Ostyaks in old times. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, as the Kosak Bogdan, starting from the Sibir 
of that day (the present Tobolsk,) went northwards exploring, 
and propagating Russian customs, he found, at the junction of 
the two rivers, a flourishing Ostyak settlement, under a chief 
named Sam^tr, who acknowledged himself tributary to Tatar 
princes. The place had also some religious importance, for here 
alone there was an idol, representing a female, which was wor- 
shipped by the Ostyaks. European settlers soon began to fix 
their abode in the place, living in peaceful union with its original 
possessors, and they gave their new colony its present name, in 
honour of the Ostyak ruler whom they first found there. Until 
1630, the Ostyak population still continued predominant in num- 
bers ; but about that time, they themselves begged for a supply of 
Europeans more capable than themselves of driving horses and 
discharging the various duties of the post, which had now grown 
more urgent by the extension of the Russian settlements to Be- 
resov. Accordingly, Demyansk and Samirovo were in the first 
place peopled with Yamshchiki, and the Ostyaks diligently avoid 
the chief post-stages. 

The descendants of those first Russian settlers now thankfully 
acknowledge all the advantages which they derive from the well- 
chosen situation of their village. The hills, which adorn the 
landscape, send down also some lively rivulets to the place, and 
shelter it from the north winds. The fine timber, the cedar- 
nuts, the neighbouring woods, well stocked with squirrels (bi^lki,) 
and foxes (lisitsi,) are all warmly praised by the inhabitants. 
The deer, mentioned above, are killed here only in the spring; 

27* 
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but the fisheries are not so limited, and in this occupation the 
new settlers in Sam^rovo have acquired all the dexterity and 
aptitude of their predecessors. The navigable river, and the 
post-stages during the winter, facilitate their commercial inter- 
course with their kindred and friends in Beresov, in Surgut, and 
in Yeniseisk. The resources of China also flow hither unhin- 
dered, and our host set before us good tea of his own, as well as 
a samavar. 

Havuig finished our magnetical observations, we left Sami- 
rovo about ten o'clock in the forenoon, and in about two hours 
arrived at the village of Bielog6rye, on the western margin of 
the Obi ; which, divided into two arms, has already taken a north- 
erly direction. The Irtuish-is crossed at Samärovo, and the 
traveller goes along the low, left bank of a western branch, 
called Ber^sovski Protök,or the Birch River, and which still re- 
tains its name, even where the right branch of the river has 
already united with the Obi. 

Bielog6rye is inhabited by Russian carriers and fishermen. 
We there entered a small room, heated like a vapour bath, and 
yet six or eight persons were lying on the still warmer paläta, 
and descended from time to time only to take a draught of kvas, 
which was kept as cool as ice in one comer of the room. The 
fermenting grain lies at the bottom of a great wooden tun, near 
this stands another vessel filled with melting ice, from which 
every one pours into the tun as much fluid as he has drawn from 
it. This kvas is an agreeable drink to those in health; but 
some people here, who were suffering under a slow and obstinate 
fever, manifested the strongest repugnance to it, though it was 
the only cooling drink that could be afforded to them. The Si- 
berians are so much attached to the belief that any nutriment of 
an unusual kind must be much more salutary than indigestible 
medicines, that a bottle of English porter, which I left behind 
for the sick, was hailed at once as an infallible remedy. At the 
same time that we arrived at Bielog6rye, the sledge of a fish- 
dealer from the north also entered the village. It was construct- 
ed like the fish*sledge already described, and Was heavily laden 
with Nelm-salmon and sturgeons as long as a man. The fish 
were thrown one upon the other in the basket or chest made of 
switches, and their preservation was thought suflSiciently secured 
by the frost. 

Besides the two chief arms into which the Obi is divided 
below Bielog&rye, there are, on the left side of the river also. 
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several smaller s6ri and protoki. These lateral openings repre- 
sent the places where the tributary streams, coming from the 
west, enter the Obi. Our drivers related how these channels, 
completely smoothed over and concealed with ice and snow, often 
become suddenly filled in spring with running water, so that 
those who are travelling in sledges along their banks, find it im- 
possible either to advance or retreat, and are confined to the little 
islands for days together. These accidents are manifestly ana- 
logous to those which I subsequently heard of on the confluents 
of the Lena, where they are known by the name of nakipity, 
that is, the springing or boiling over. They are the streams 
from the springs in the western mountains (the Ural,) which, 
even after their arrival at the Obi, have warmth enough to keep 
the ice thin where the waters meet, so that it breaks very early 
in the season. 

About sixty-two versts beyond Samdrovo, on the great island 
between the two branches of the Obi, we came, about ten in the 
evening, to the settlement of Yelisärovo, where we succeeded in 
getting a geographical observation. We were surprised here at 
the sight of a very opulent-looking farm-house, the owner of 
which invited us in with the usual expressions, to warm ourselves. 
The two stories of the house were higher than is usual even in 
Russian towns, and each of them contained several rooms of con- 
siderable size. Contrary to the prevailing custom, the stairs 
were inside of the house. In all the rooms, the roundish surfaces 
of the beams or logs were covered with boards planed smooth, 
while the benches at the sides, the tables, and the other furniture 
were all made of clean and glossy fir-wood. One wall of the 
chief room in the upper story, was entirely covered with richly 
ornamented holy images (obrasa,) before which were hanging 
vessels of incense (kadilnl,) and votive tapers were burning with- 
out number. The windows were formed of large plates of fine 
glass, the .panes being set double in frames about an inch thick, 
as may be seen in the houses of the wealthier inhabitants of To- 
bolsk. " ^ 

Although it was night, we were not allowed to go hence with- 
out a good meal, and while the women were getting it ready, the 
well-satisfied owner of the house descanted on his rare good for- 
tune. He had laid out the immense sum of 3000 roobles in 
building his grand house, and for the rest trusted to the river, to 
which he owed all his opulence. In summer and winter the 
excellent fishery here was raised in value, as our host expressed 
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it, by the proximity of the town. The distance to Tobolsk, 
nevertheless, is reckoned at 306 miles in winter, and 372 in 
summer, but the travel-loving Siberians measure proximity by, a 
standard very different from the European. There is no want 
of active horses in Yelisirovo, but the inhabitants of the place 
have made no attempt at agriculture, being fearful of withdraw- 
ing labour from the fisheries. 

We travelled during the night on the ice of the eastern half of 
the Obi. The island which extends about a hundred versts be- 
tween the two halves of the river, has in general, a steep bank, 
about eighty feet high, towards the east. It rose on the left 
close to our route, while the ordinary elevated bank appeared on 
the right at a greater distance. The island seemed to be a piece 
broken off from the latter; and should the western branch of the 
river here be ever completely dried up, then we should see the 
Obi flowing quite anomalously in this part of its course, between 
two elevated banks.* 

The inhabited places along this island, are invariably situate 
on the very edge of the eastern steep, so as to be close to the 
river, and yet secure from inundation. We first reached, about 
twenty versts beyond Yelisirovo, three or four Ostyak yurts, 
called by the Russians, Sukhor6kovski pogöst, that is to say, 
the place of entertainment on the dry arm (of the river.)! The 
bank here rises abruptly to the dwellings; it was necessary, 
therefore, to leave the sledge on the ice, and to call from below 
for fresh horses. A well-beaten footpath conducted us to the 
nearest yurt. A small cubic building scarcely rose above the 
snow, but the sparks that crackled and flew over its flat roof, 
showed its position from a distance, and also exhibited the dif- 
ference between an Oityak and a Russian habitation, for no un- 
consumed particles of wood ever rise from the spacious stoves 
(pSchi) of the latter. 

Stooping through the door, we entered the hut, the floor of 
which was a good deal lower than the surrounding ground. 

* In like manner, no doubt, may be explained the two elevated banks 
of the Irtoish at Tsuin^alinsk, the only instance of such an appearance on 
that river; and there, too, may be seen, towards the west, the traces of the 
ancient bed of the river. The water of the Obi, owing to its greater purity, 
can longr maintain its double channels, and flow for years between islands; 
but the Irtuish, more loaded with sediment, soon fills up the old beds when 
new ones are opened. 

f This name probably refers to the former dryness of the right branch 
of the river, but in this case it mast have been originally Sukhorükavski. 
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Opposite to the entrance was burning a brisk fire, on a raised 
hearth of clay, in which, in accordance with the Vogul and Ta- 
tar custom, an iron pot was sunk. The fire required to heat 
this lay deeper than that which warmed the room. The hearth 
and fire-place occupying a width of four feet, reached nearly to 
the wooden wall of the building, which was protected from the 
flames by a layer of clay a foot thick. A cylindrical flue of 
the same material, connected with the back of the hearth, 
rises perpendicularly to the roof. The flue is about a foot and a 
half wide, but enlarged to three feet immediately above the fire. 
Some broken places in this piece of work, allowed us to see how 
it was contrived, and on this subject we received ample infor- 
mation in the yurts which we subsequently visited. A frame 
work of rods and twigs, cylindrically shaped, is plastered over 
with soft clay. The name of chubäl, given by the Siberians to 
these Ostyak fire-*places, is unknown in European Russia, and is 
of Tatar origin : the Tatars of Tobolsk still use the word Tsu- 
val in the same sense. Hound the rest of the room, towards 
the walls, the floor was raised for a width of about six feet, and 
on this elevated part the mmates slept at night and sat at work 
by day. From comparison with the side benches of a Russian 
peasant's house, these parts of the yurts are improperly called 
by the Siberian Russians, Idvki or lävochki. A heap of laths 
for lights, and some fishing gear (baskets of all sizes) formed 
the chief furniture of the yurt. The people unemployed sit on 
low stools, about a foot high, directly opposite to tne fire, to 
enjoy more perfectly the eflect of the flames, and when a stranger 
enters, half frozen, a place is sure to be good-^naturedly offered 
to him in front of the fire. 

The yurt was now inhabited by only one family, of which 
the wife and four children staid upon the raised floor next the 
walls. The parents wore furs, but the only covering of the 
children was the patched summer clothing of nettle-bast. Two 
Russian peasants, guests like ourselves, were seated at the fire, 
telling their plans of buying fish from the Ostyaks, and travel- 
ling with it to Tobolsk. They laughed a good deal at our in- 
considerately asking for kvas, for even when the Ostyaks happen 
to get meal from the Russians, they never use it to make that 
beverage. On the other hand, they refer the thirsty to a vessel 
of river water in the corner of the yurt. In the ice of the Obi, 
just where the path led up to the dwellings, were cut a row of 
narrow openmgs, like troughs, to which our horses were led to 
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drink on their arrival. None of these openings was above six 
inches wide, being made narrow evidently with a view to the 
safety of passers-by. 

JVbvemher 27. — About sunrise we arrived at an Ostyak ham- 
let, which was named Keväshinsk. This also lay on the left 
bank of the eastern half of the Obi: it was reckoned to be 112 
versts (75 miles) from Samirovo. Here we saw, for the first 
time, the aboriginal manners retained in perfect purity, and a de- 
gree of comfort, which, in all the Ostyak dwellings hitherto 
seen, seemed to have been lost through a vain effort to approxi- 
mate to the Russian mode of living. Ten yurts, of square 
form, with flat roofs, heaped up high with earth, lay irregularly 
distributed along an even ledge of the eastern, and here, terrace- 
shaped slope of the great island. The leafy bushes between 
the oddly-shaped huts must give the place an extremely cheer- 
ful look in summer. At present its chief ornaments were the 
handsome dogs. This was the first place where we found dogs 
constantly used for draught. They evinced curiosity, but no 
hostility ; and came to meet us in troops without barking, to a 
short distance from the yurts. They were all of the height of 
European spaniels, but were much slenderer than these, and 
leaner in the flanks. They were generally white, but with ears 
black, quick, erect, and as sharply pointed as the obtuseness of 
their form permitted. The head is long and sharp, with the 
jaws and muzzle strong, as in wolves. The hair on the body 
, was short, but it hung down at great length from the tail, which 
they carried handsomely curved upwards. Great agility in their 
movements added to the handsome appearance of these dogs. 

The yurt at which we alighted, and where we prepared our 
instruments for magnetical observations, was occupied by two 
brothers, with their numerous families.* The wives and child- 
ren sat on the raised platforms already described^ which were 
here divided by partitions reaching to the roof, into a number of 

* The ma^etic instruments were packed in pieces in different cases, 
and were pat together, in the morning generally in the nearest dwelling, 
at nigfht in the open air where we made our observations ; hence the ob- 
servations cost more time in the morning than in the evening, for the in- 
struments when brouofht from the sledcre into the dwelling, were immedi- 
ately covered with a thick rime, which it took some time to clear away by 
thorough warming. This rime was much less abundant in the Ostyak 
yurts than in the Rnsiian isbi, which proves how much more perfectly 
the latter are warmed. The draught of air through the yurts contributes 
to their dryness. 
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separate chambers. These were all open towards the middle of 
the yurt, so as to receive the warmth from the chubäl ; and, in- 
deed, the partitions all pointed to the fire, so that however they 
may have failed in dividing the room symmetrically, they never 
intercepted any portion of the heat. A number of men came 
in from the neighbouring yurts to visit us, and, either through 
the interpreter or in broken Russian, they offered us a hearty 
welcome. 

In the furniture of the house, as well as the men's clothing, 
there was much here which seemed to indicate that the people 
were engaged in the chase as well as the fishery. This conjec- 
ture was soon confirmed. The thick woods of the neighbour- 
hood abound in the better kinds of fur animals, so that every 
one gets, without much trouble, the two sable skins required 
from each family, as yas^k or tribute to the Russians ; and it is 
seldom found necessary to pay an equivalent in other skins. 
Our host showed us a fine sable skin got already this very win- 
ter, which he kept in a strong box, like a treasure, concealed in 
a corner of the yurt. The value of this skin was diminished 
by a bright, almost yellow, colour of the fur, which the people 
ascribed to the circumstance of the animal living in a wood where 
there was too much light. There was much anxiety evinced 
respecting the hunting and trapping of this year, as a fire in the 
woods had driven the sables away from the Eevashian yurts. 
Accidents of this kind are unfortunately not rare on the banks of 
the Obi ; for of the superb pine forests, which constitute at once the 
ornament and riches of the places tracts of from thirty to forty 
miles have been often seen on fire in summer. The Russians 
living here attribute these conflagrations to lightning, and the 
friction of trees rubbing together as they are agitated by the wind. 
Yet it is not improbable that the mischief is often caused by the 
fires of wandering hunters; and that the hand of man first pro- 
pagates the destructive element, of which it is afterwards unable 
to check the progress. Nothing stops the fire in such cases but 
a good fall of rain; but, in the mean time, the desolation which 
it has produced is total and irremediable. In the burnt woods 
there spring up, in place of the majestic stone pines, only birches 
and aspens. 

It is undeniable, though the fact can hardly be reckoned among 
the natural phenomena representing the original course of things, 
that, from the first movement here of human industry, there has 
been going forward a continual process of destruction, without 
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any means of restoration. Yet the extent of uninjured forest in 
this part of the world is still far too predominant, and the de- 
struction of the woods comparatively too insignificant, to allow 
the hunting tribes of Siberia to fear for their existence on this 
score, and without the interference of extraneous causes. It is 
much more likely that in Northern Asia, in order to transform 
by extinction the rude aboriginal races, and to prove the per- 
fectibility of mankind. Christian brandy must be called in to the 
aid of the comparatively feeble conflagration. Although the 
efficacy of brandy in changing the people and the aspect of the 
country is, here on the Obi, a good deal checked by the wise 
foresight of the government, yet we saw exemplified to-day the 
impossibility of its total suppression. Our host in Xevashinsk, 
a vigorous man, of noble carriage, offered our Kosak, in a tone 
of feminine entreaty, three squirrel skins for a dram of brandy. 
They told us that their woods abounded in ermines and squirrels; 
hut that the Russians buy only the white winter-skins, and of 
these the yurt at present contamed only the three that were rf- 
fered with so much levity. 

Besides the animals here mentioned, they enumerated also^ as 
objects of their pursuit, the reindeer in the spring; a variety of 
foxes the whole year round; the glutton (Meles gulo. Pall.; 
rossomdkha, Russ.y) and the elk (Cervus alee.) To my questions 
respecting the enmity said to exist between the two latter ani- 
mals, they replied by relating the particulars of the story current 
in Europe, — how the glutton springs from a tree on the elk's 
neck, and kills the latter before relinquishing its hold. Yet no 
one could say that he had ever seen such a struggle; but, with 
the words, " Our old people say the same things,'* Ihey referred 
for ocular testimony to the dead.* These families of hunters 
were very advantageously distinguished from those hitherto seen, 
and also from the people living northwards as far as Beresov, by 
their good reindeer-skin clothing. It is not till we reach the 
southern borders of the circle within which the reindeer is tamed, 
that we see a suitable kind of winter clothing in general use, 
and the nettle-bast and fish-skin substitutes become quite sub- 
ordinate. 

They showed us here their ordinary hunting weapons. These 
bows, six feet long, which, while unstrung, were but sightly 

* The Russians bay elk-skins. eagerly ; but we foand only a sma]! stock 
of this peltry in Tobolsk. 
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curved, and the circular section of which, in the middle, had a 
diameter of an inch and a quarter or an inch and a half. Sub- 
sequently, on breaking one of these bows, I fully convinced my- 
self of their being made, as the people assured us, by joining with 
fish-glue a flexible slip of birch to a harder kind of pine-wood, 
the former being turned outwards ; but the surface is smoothed 
so carefully, and covered so uniformly with colouring matter, 
that it is impossible to detect the joint. The arrows are four 
feet long, made of hard wood, and feathered finely, in two lines, 
at the end towards the string. The arrow-head is sometimes a 
large and flattened double ball, sometimes a rough, rudely fa- 
shioned, lozenge-shaped piece of iron, the hinder part of which 
is driven into a shaft and tied to it, yet so as to be more easily 
separable from it than from any wooden mark at which it may- 
be shot. Sables and squirrels are killed with the blunt arrows, 
so that the skins may remain uninjured ; the iron-headed arrows 
are capable of piercing any of the quadrupeds of this country. 
To draw these bows requires not only much practice and strength, 
but the archer must take good care also to protect his left hand 
from the blow of the string.* 

I was much surprised at the asseveration, that none of the 
bows shown to us here were made at Kevashinsk, and that no 
one in this place knew how to prepare these important weapons. 
"We buy them," it was declared on all hands, "from the Ka- 
suimskian people." These are also Ostyaks, but superior in the 
arts to the people here, who always speak of them with much 
respect. They come from the east, it is said, with reindeer 
sledges, towards the end of winter, and exchange their inimitable 
bows and other accoutrements for dried fish, and probably^ some 
Russian articles. The cost of a complete hunting equipment 
purchased of the Kasuimskie, was here estimated 9t two roobles> 
or about a third of the annual tribute or yasak. 

The pleasure of my first excursion in a dog sledge, I owed 
also to my host at Kevashinsk. At the door of his yurt were 
lying a number of these sledges, which are here made without 
any ornament, and with very little art. They resemble exactly 
the sledges used by German fishermen on the ice of the rivers, 
and are about three feet long with half that height and width. 

* On my return from Obdorsk I obtained a couple of these excellent bows, 
bnt, neglecting the last-mentioned and indispensable precaution, I was 
never able to draw them more than a third of the arrow's length; yet the 
iron point entered a deal board to the depth of six lines. 

VOL. I.— 28 
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The wooden runners, which are three or four inches wide, are 
joined at both ends by yokes. Upon these are placed some 
boards parallel to the runners, and on those boards reclines the 
traveller, in a somewhat crouching attitude, his body bent for- 
ward and resting on his elbows ; his feet turned sideways, and 
bearing against the runners. The traces are fastened to an 
arched piece of wood joining the fore-end of the runners. The 
dogs, at their master's call, approached with instantaneous obe- 
dience, yet with visible unwillingness, to be yoked. Lifting up 
the dog's hind legs, they drew over him a girth made of äin, 
forcing it over his tail, until it came to the loins and small of the 
back, where it fitted tightly. At the bottom of the girth was 
fastened a loop. The same operation being performed on a 
second dog, the loops on the girths were fastened to traces about 
two feet long, which, passing between the dogs' hind legs, were 
attached at their other ends to the arched piece of wood above 
the runners. The dogs, when once yoked, were restless, and 
howled till the moment of departure, with their eyes turned upon 
the driver. The cry, puir p6ir, set them at once in motion. At 
first, bounding and hasty trot alternated, the dogs all howling 
together, even the mere lookers on lending their voices, till the 
sledge was at last got into uniform and rapid motion. They 
then trotted evenly, and obeyed punctually the word of command, 
which was called out by the Ostyaks from behind. Till till 
means turn to the right; bid tUl^ to the left; and tsaa brings 
them at once to a dead stop. 

The snow-shoes of the Ostyaks at this place, perfectly resem- 
ble those used in European Russia. Each foot rests on the 
middle of a board about six inches wide, and five or six feet 
long, which is curved so as to be moderately contrex towards 
the ground, and runs to a point at each end. It is necessary to 
move the feet perfectly parallel to each other, otherwise the 
ends of the boards would knock together, and throw the wearer 
down. This contrivance is called Idija here, as it is in Russia. 
The majority of the men in Kevashinsk wear their strong black 
hair twisted behind into a queue with two tails; this is a custom 
peculiar to the Ostyaks, and quite unheard of among the Rus- 
sian men. The inhabitants of these yurts had in general a 
handsome appearance, which was due to their tall, well-propor- 
tioned figures, as well as to their good fur clothing. They were 
disfigured, nevertheless, in some degree, by an endemic disease ; 
for in our host's family, and among all who came to visit us, there 
was hardly one who had not bleared eyes and inflamed eyelids. 
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From Eevashinsk we went on fifteen versts to the Sosn6vian 
yurts. Situate on the left bank of the Obi, in a wide, basin- 
shaped hollow, these very justly take their name from S6sna, a 
pine, for they are surrounded by a superb pine forest. Round 
the village stand single furs, stone pines, and larches, from sixty 
to eighty feet high. At the tops only they have crowns of 
branches. Between these gigantic trunks there is but little un- 
derwood, and the undulating^ surface of the snow is quite visible. 
But in the back-ground, on the hills round the broad hollow, the 
wood is much thicker, though not so lofty; the gigantic trees in 
the middle look like chosen leaders surrounded by the dense 
throng of their followers. The form and arrangement of the 
yurts add another feature to the remarkable character of the 
place. The dwellings are mere cubic boxes, made of stout logs 
laid one upon another. A layer of earth covers the flat roof, 
and earthen mounds are heaped up against the side walls. 
These huts are entered by creeping through an opening half the 
height of a man, on the south side. In the eastern wall, a little 
above the mound of earth, is a small square opening, left be- 
tween the logs for a window. A flake of ice a foot thick, closes 
this window; it is propped from without by a pole, the lower 
end of which bears obliquely against the ground. A supply of 
such flakes lie before every yurt. As the fire is kept burning in 
the chubM, opposite to the door, the ice-window is thawed on 
the inside, and as smooth as a mirror. Its outside is rough, yet 
a whiter and brighter light penetrated through this window than 
through the fish-skins in the dwellings already seen: as to dis- 
tinguishing external objects, it is equally out of the question in 
both cases. 

In the midst of these huts are other edifices of a still stranger 
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appearance. Cubic, like the former, made of logs set one upon 
the other, and with flat earthen roofs, they differ from them in 
not standing on the ground, but are reared in the air to the 
height of eight or ten feet, on four strong posts at their comers; 
another post leans in a slanting position against the door of this 
building, and being cut in notches, it serves as a ladder for the 
men without allowing the dogs any access. In this circumstance 
lies the peculiar advantage of these elevated store-rooms, which 
serve only to keep the supply of food secure from the thievish 
propensities of the four-footed inmates of the place. In summer, 
also, the fish to be dried in the air is bung up on the posts that 
support these aerial magazines. 

The inhabitants of the Sosnbvian yurts were hardly recogni- 
zable as being of kindred race with those of Kevashinsk, for 
they were all of small stature and delicate appearance. No one 
here wore furs, but the clothing was exclusively of fish-skins ; 
hitherto we had frequently seen the people wearing boots of the 
naiüm skin, but here, both men and women wore trousers, and 
two vests, the one drawn over the other, and fitting close to the 
body, of the same material. These skins are very strong and 
air-t^ht, and when well rubbed with fat, it is possible that, as 
bad conductors of heat and cold, they may not be inferior to 
furs. In snowy weather, however, when the cold is less intense, 
they offer more security from wet than the latter. The disease 
of the eyes already mentioned prevailed here also, and added to 
the sickly looks of the people. Yet I saw one of the worst- 
looking of these pigmies give proof of unexpected vigour, for 
he strung and drew the six-feet bow with the greatest facility 
and effect. He held the plane of the bow somewhat inclined 
towards the left, and, at the first offer, he struck with a blunt 
arrow the stem of a larch about 160 feet distant, near its top, 
about sixty feet fi-om the ground. 

Now, if, in the first place, we make an abstraction of the re- 
sistance offered to the arrow by the air, it follows, from the data 
above stated, that if the arrow was aimed with an elevation of 
30^, it must have had an initial velocity of 128 feet in a second 
in order to hit the mark. The whole length of the cast, sup- 
posing the arrow to pass the mark, would then be 456 feet. If 
we assume that the mark hit was the highest point of the arrow's 
path, then the initial velocity must have been 102 feet, and the 
elevation 36°*85. And if, in fine, the Ostyak shot off the ar- 
row with an elevation of 45^, then the velocity must have been 
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eighty-nine feet, while the amplitude of the shot would be 256 
feet. But it is well known from experiment to what an extent, 
in the case of cannon and musket balls, the resistance of the air 
diminishes the effect, calculated abstractly, and that, in order to 
hit the mark, it is often necessary to have five or sixfold the ini- 
tial velocity indicated by calculation. The retardation of long 
and light arrows from this cause must be equal at least to that 
of lead and iron balls ; and, consequently, we obtain from expe- 
riment but very disadvantageous notions of the strength of the 
Kasuimskian bows. But, moreover, this strength was not all 
exerted in the case described, for the Sosn6vian archer drew his 
bow, intentionally, as it seemed, not above half the length of the 
arrow. He seemed, also, to aim not much above the mark, that 
is, not to exceed an elevation of 30^; and possibly it was his 
intention to strike the mark in an ascending direction. It ap- 
pears to me, therefore, that, under all the circumstances, the 
initial velocity in this instance must have been at least 600 feet, 
and I can hardly doubt that it might be increased to 1200 or 
1500 feet by drawing the bow to the utmost. 

In the midst of the Sosn&vian yurts was a hewn stem of a tree 
set upright like the mast of a ship. The cross-trees fixed to its 
Mpper extremity were- carefully adorned with carved work. 
To our inquiries respecting its uses^ the Ostyaks only said that 
it served to ornament the place. It is very probable that some 
superstition, akin to those which in Europe gave rise to the dress- 
ing of the Maypole, may have occasioned the erection of this 
singular ornament; at all events, the bits of paper which are kept 
at the lower part of the mast, sheltered under little roofs, have, 
for the Ostyaks, only a symbolical meaning. Some of them were 
fragments' of orders and regulations, in Russian, given to the 
people of the place, but which they could never read. 

The obligations to the state consist here in paying the yasak or 
tribute of half a sable for every man, and in keeping a few post- 
horses. That the latter task may be performed without much 
trouble, even in winter, is manifest from the fact, that it is done by 
aboriginal Siberian tribes, in other parts of the country where there 
is quite as much snow, to say nothing of the Tatar and Russian 
villages. In the immediate vicinity of the villages, the horses 
find some scanty support in the frozen herbage, but hay is here 
a chief article of trade; and the Ostyaks charged with the keep- 
ing of horses choose to buy it from their Russian neighbours ra- 
ther than make it themselves. Moreover, only the sledges of 

2S* 
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officers of high rank are here provided \9\th horses; the Eosaks, 
in their frequent official journeys, can claim the use only of dog- 
sledges. 

From these yurts to the next morning's stage, our route lay 
constantly on the ice of the Obi. About half-past three we reached 
the yurts of Earuimkarsk, which are situate near the end of the 
island already mentioned, in a spot tolerably free from wood, and 
about fifteen versts from Sosnövinsk, Some of the Ostyak pro- 
prietors have here made, in the erection of their yurts, some ap- 
proach to the Russian style of building, and have modified some 
other native usages also by imitation. In one of the houses a 
man from Tobolsk tried at urst to hide from us; he was probably 
an exile who had made his escape from that place. Sut after I 
had removed his fears and inspired him with confidence, he told 
us that he was supported by the Ostyaks of this village, and that, 
in return, he soled and footed with leather their fish-skin boots. 
In proof of his statement, he showed us a chest containing his 
tools and some specimens of his work. His invention had met 
with universal approbation, and the Ostyaks of all the country 
round about began already to show a preference for the new kind 
of boots. We learned here, also, that the Ostyaks prepare the 
skin of the nalClim for clothing, b]^ rubbing into it the roe of the 
same fish, for the fat which ues in layers in the roe, and which 
increases during the winter, makes the skin quite water-proof; 
and from this part of the fish alone can the fat be obtained by mere 
mechanical separation, without the trouble of melting it over a 
fire. 

During the night we travelled from the yurts of Karuimkarsk, 
forty-eight versts, it was said, to some distance beyond those of 
Sol-Atluimsk. The horses were changed at the latter place, as 
they had previously been at Leüshinsk and Malo-Atluimsk. In 
the last-named place, there arose a wordy strife among the Osty- 
aks during the business of yoking. The ordinarily high-pitched 
voice of these people rises with anger to a squeaking treble. 
However, their wrath did not carry them beyond words. The 
women took an active part in the contention ; for, while fully as 
loud and eloquent as the men, they, at the same time, pulled the 
disputants back by the tails. The strong accentuation of the 
last word of every sentence, which we had remarked in the Bash- 
kirs, was very perceptible here also among the Ostyaks; but 
when these were all speaking together, the noise they made 
r^qffibled the cry of frogs, 
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In this part of our journey also I observed, for the first time, 
a very strongly-marked instinct of the horses of this country. 
The ice of the river is cracked across in several places, and 
though the cracks, generally speaking, are completely filled up 
by new ice, so that they mi^ht easily escape the notice of tra- 
vellers not attentively observing them, yet they are always an- 
nounced by the movements of the leading horse, which, even in 
full gallop, stops suddenly even before reaching the suspected 
place; then, after making some bounds aside, crosses it mistrust- 
fully, trying with his fore-feet the firmness of the ice. These 
cracks, however, were evidently only the result of extreme cold, 
and the contraction of the upper stratum of ice. 
. But the next morning (Nov. 2S,) soon after sunrise, we reached 
a more dangerous place, between Bol-Atluimsk and Kondinsk. 
There, on the right bank, there extends an opening perfectly 
free from ice (a poldinya,) about a verst and a half long, and at 
least fifty paces wide. The Ostyaks assured us that this place 
never freezes, and that springs underneath are known to be the 
cause of the phenomenon. In truth, the high banks of loose 
soil at this place seem well adapted for collecting spring water; 
and about fifteen miles further north I observed this day a spring 
that never freezes. 

The Ostyak drivers on this part of the road deem it indispen- 
sably requisite to speak Russian to Russian horses; but the only 
fragments of that language which they have been able to pick 
up, or which have grown familiar to them, are the most vile and 
vulgar imprecations. These they employ to cheer and animate 
their cattle; and thus the foulest expressions were repeated, 
with a tender tone of voice, six times in the minute the whole 
nightlong. 

An Ostyak of Atluimsk informed us of the great mortality that 
exists in his tribe. He himself had had thirteen children, of 
whom only four were living; and such is a common case. The 
Ostyaks marry early, and their marriages are fruitful ; but the 
children, fiDr the most part, die in youth. The inflammation of 
the eyes already mentioned, with some other maladies which 
will be hereafter brought to notice, seem, accordingly, to be 
symptoms of an endemic pestilence, which has been modified and 
subdued by g'eneral diffusion, and which has arisen from a com- 
plication of circumstances. 

About 9 h. 50 m. we ascended the right bank of the river, 
through a narrow ravine, and arrived at the convent of Kon- 
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dinsky vhicb^ along with the houses of the Russian pensanis de- 
pending on it, embraces an extent of about four square versts, 
close to the edge of the steep bank. The cleared plain is 
bounded to the east and north by a forest of stone-pine. The 
buildings of the convent are low, and in the simplest style, being 
distinguished only by the stone wall that encloses them. Round 
the convent are scattered about twenty clean and well-built 
peasants' houses. We went to the last of these, at the north- 
west end of the place, and there we found in the interior much 
cheerfulness and comfort, though nothing like the opulence of 
Yelis4rovo. 

A little adventure in Eondinsk, which caused me some mo- 
mentary annoyance, offered the first example within my experi- 
ence of inhospitable conduct on the part of a'Russian. The So- 
siödätel, or assessor of the place, appears to have been led by the 
appearance of our sledge to look for a visit by an officer from To- 
bolsk; and with a zeal for the service, which was much increased 
by his happening to be drunk, he soon arrived in his best uniform, 
to pay his respects to his superior as he supposed. The sight 
of our Ostyak clothing, however, and of the suspicious and in- 
comprehensible magnetical instruments, with which I was at the 
time employed, put him quite out of temper. He inquired whence 
we came, and then gave us to understand that it was a gross 
mistake to suppose that German Pagans could be allowed to 
carry such wares into Siberia. He arrested, therefore, the whole 
company ; but the Kosak from Tobolsk, as an accessary in the 
attempt, be would imprison separately. It was in vain that we 
showed our passports, as our dress and conduct were declared 
to be in direct contradiction to it. At length, however, by dint 
of firmness we brought our tipsy hero to his senses. The hos- 
pitable farmers maintained a strict neutrality, and we threatened 
to proceed from words to deeds. The chop-fallen assailant now 
made his retreat,^ after he had given orders that we should be 
provided at once with horses. The magnetic observations were 
completed ; and then, without the least desire to be further ac- 
quainted with the other inhabitants, we bade the place farewell. 

We again travelled on the ice almost always quite close to the 
steep heights of the right bank. Here there was constantly to 
be seen, between the ice and the perpendicular cliffs, a gently 
rising strand, which is covered by the floods in spring and sum- 
mer. On this were lying rolled stones, like those of Samärovo, 
but here of much greater size, for some of the stones were large 
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enough to give cubes of six feet a side. It was evident that, 
this year, snow had fallen in this place only with a north-east 
wind, for the cliffs trending to the north-west had completely 
protected the adjoining strand from it, and the stones and sand 
there were quite uncovered. 

The large stones just mentioned lay always together with 
smaller stones, in longish heaps, extending from the edge of the 
ice to the foot of the steep banks. Then came a hollow, quite 
free from stones, about ten or twenty paces wide, like a broad 
furrow, till again another heap of stones arose exactly like the 
former. From the constant repetition of these alternations, 
the surface of the strand here obtains, in a peculiar manner, the 
look of waves ; and this arrangement of the blocks proves that 
they could not have fallen down from the banks upon the strand, 
for in that case it would have been impossible for them to become 
heaped up in so peculiar a manner, and, in accordance with the 
laws of gravitation, they must have settled in the furrows of the 
strand, and not, as here seen, on its highest points. Besides, I 
nowhere saw, though my attention was constantly directed to 
the matter, a stone projecting higher up from the face of the 
worn and naked precipice ; and the Ostyaks, when questioned on 
the subject, agreed in declaring that, on the plain above the hills, 
there are no blocks of stone like those on the strand. 

If we now turn to inquire whence came these remarkable frag- 
ments of rock, the supposition that they are carried down by the 
ordinary floods, along the winding bed of the river, either from 
the Ural or the Altai, is refuted at once by the gigantic size of 
the blocks. It would be impossible, in such a case, that the 
great' stones, such as are seen here, should be carried 200 versts 
further than the incomparably smaller ones at Samärovo. If 
here, as in the case of the boulders in Northern Germany and 
Courland, we once admit the supposition of the transport of the 
stones in a straight line, from the nearest point of the mountain 
range lying immediately to the west, then the difference alluded 
to in the magnitude of the blocks may be at once explained from 
the consideration of geographical positions ; for, according to my 
observations at Yelisärovo and at Shorkal, this point lies eighty- 
eight geographical miles further west, that is to say, much nearer 
than Samdrovo to the Ural stretching northwards, or rather, 
hereabouts, north-eastwards. But that the blocks are found only 
in the bed of the river and on the strand is a remarkable fact. 
Like the hills at Kdmuishlov, Tyumen, and Tobolsk, the steep 
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side of the great plain towards the river conmsts only of a yellow 
talcose clay ; but from Samdrovo onward, the under surface of 
this soft stratum rests on another filled with large fragments of 
rocky and in which lies the bed of the Obi. In truth, it must be 
assumed that, west of the meridian of this place, the blocks con- 
tained in this deposit lie exposed on the surface of the low lands, 
while eastward of the river, they are completely covered by the 
great deposit of clay. 

In the latitude of Tobolsk, not a single stone is to be found, 
either on the sides of the hills, or in the bed of the Irtuish, which 
is altogether contained m the deposit, there still deeper, of soft 
alluvium. It is a long way west of the meridian of the river 
that rolled stones are first met with in the hollows, in this lati- 
tude. It is manifest, therefore, that in general for all the paralr 
lels of latitude in the government of Tobolsk, there is a plain ex- 
^ tending eastwards and downwards from the ridge of the Uralian 
chain, which forms the upper limit of rolled stones. At Samd- 
rovo and Kondmsk, this plain coincides with the level of the Obi; 
whereas in the latitude of Tobolsk it reaches that level much 
further towards the west. 

About forty minutes past twelve, and sixteen versts from 
Kondinsk, we reached a cluster of poor-looking yurts, named 
Is^tskie. Here, again, I saw the little log-houses for keeping 
the stock of provisions out of the reach of the dogs. They were 
raised on four poles to a good height from the ground, and could 
be got at only by climbing another pole or stem of a tree oblique- 
ly set against them. This place stands on a dry and bare spot, 
close to the edge of the high plain, on the right bank of the east- 
ern branch of the Obi. The yurts are thickly peopled, but the 
only occupation of the inhabitants is fishing. They told us that 
they did not understand the Russian system of fishing with the 
hook in winter; but instead of it, they made use of the fish-baskets 
(in Russian, M6rdi; see December 4 and 6.) Their clothing 
was made exclusively of skins of the naluim sewn together, 
which were all dripping with fish-oil and grease, and gave the 
people an offensive smell, as well as a filthy appearance. But 
the attention bestowed on personal decoration, nevertheless, was 
manifest from the head-dress of most of the men, whose long, 
pitch-black hair was gathered into a queue, trimmed with broad 
libands, and with glass beads at the end. This fashion was 
followed by some whose hair, owing to a kind of leprous malady, 
had partially fallen off. A few, and among them a boy of four- 
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teen, vfere quite bald, and the skin on their heads was covered 
with an eruption. Notwithstanding these symptoms of endemic 
disease, the men here were tall, and, coUectively, above the 
middle size. 

Very different in appearance were the site and the inhabitants 
of A16shkinui Yurtu), (ten versts from Isdtskie,) where we ar« 
lived after an hour'ä journey, on the smooth ice of the western 
arm of the river. Three huts stand at the entrance of a glen, 
which, from the right bank of this arm of the Obi, rises gradu- 
ally up the side of the woody island. Near the dwellings are 
bushes and brush-wood, while the hills encircling the pretty dell 
are covered with tall pines. The men here were all healthy and 
well clad in reindeer skins. That they did not allow the advan* 
tages which the place offered for the chase to escape them, was 
proved by the skin of a great dark brown bear, which was hang« 
ing to dry on four upright poles, on the roof of one of the yurts. 
T0ey had killed the animsd a few days before in the adjacent 
wood, and, contrary to the usual practice, while it was awake. 

The Ostyaks at this place gave us remarkably clear water to 
drink, and on our inquiring as to its source, they led us to a 
strong spring, the existence of which would never have been 
suspected in a tract covered with deep snow. We went about 
fifty paces up from the huts, along the bottom of the little glen, 
and there we saw a surface of ice about five feet wide, which had 
been broken through in some places to allow of drawing the run- 
ning water. A thick grove of young alders, (of the species 
called, in Russian, Olkha,) marked the course of the rill higher 
up. We followed it about twenty paces further, where a second 
well had been formed. At this place, near the first source of the 
spring, the ice was much thinner thap we found it lower dow^. 
I pierced it in many places below the well, and found the water 
running with a loud murmur in a narrow canal. The sides of 
this canal were formed of smooth ice, with as much regularity 
and compactness as any masonry. But the under surface of the 
ice at the top, exhibited throughout extraordinary projections, 
stretching perpendicularly downwards, like stalactites. The 
temperature of the air was at this time — 6°»0 R., but that of the 
spring-water, both in the open well and in the various parts of 
the stream which I examined, I found to be +0°'05 R. It is 
probable that the temperature of this water is a little higher, 
where it first issues from the earth, than at those accessible 
points of its course, where it gives off a part of its heat to the 
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icy walls of its channel, which are perpetually cooled from with- 
out. Doubtless the formation of these copious springs has been 
favoured by the bed of drift and gravel below the sides of the 
hills, which, on the island, too, consist of fine mould, permeable 
to water. Below the yurts, towards the bank of the river, there 
was no further trace of the spring water; though it is possible 
that a portion of it might flow in that direction, beneath the 
deep covering of snow. The inhabitants of the yurts were una- 
nimous in dedaring that those springs and wells are never frozen, 
even in the hardest winter. 

There was something extraordinary in the horror of my good- 
natured guide, when I accidentally trod in the water, with the 
skin boots having the fur outside. He laid it down as an indispen- 
sable precaution in such a case, to thrust the boots immediately 
into cold snow, so as to dry by congelation the water adhering 
to them before it reached the feet. A similar dread of wetting 
the covering of the feet frequently caught my attention, both be- 
fore and after, among the Ostyaks, who are far from being ten- 
der or enervated. Whenever the men enter a yurt, they stop at 
the threshold, and with a piece of stick or with the knife hanging 
at their girdle, they pare oflF the snow from their boots. They 
are equally careful, in the case of boots sewn of reindeer skin 
like mine, to remove the flakes which are frozen on the sewings 
and between the hairs. 

We proceeded at a smart trot for four leagues from A16shki- 
nui Yurtui to Sh&rkalsky pogost, a very respectable village, in- 
habited, like several of the settlements which we had previously 
seen on the Irtuish, at once by Russian and Ostyak femilies. 
The sky being perfectly clear, we succeeded here m making an 
excellent geographical observation, in the middle of the village and 
close to the small wooden church, for which Sh&rkal is famed in all 
the country around. From the Russian family of Novitsky we 
experienced the usual hospitable treatment, and their fireside chat 
proved rich in valuable information. The young master of the 
house informed us that his ancestors came from Little Russia, 
and that, in consequence of their services, he was numbered 
among the " Soldiers' Children," a class enjoying certain exemp- 
tions. Here, in Siberia, the memory of such an origin is pre- 
served a long time, because, however insignificant may be the 
advantages which it confers, they are nevertheless the marks of 
the only aristocracy known in the country. The successful ex- 
ertions of the Promuishlenik were fully illustrated by the com- 
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fortable condition of this thriving family, the numerous mem- 
bers of which worked conjointly for the support of all, and car- 
ried on at once*agriculture, fishing, hunting and trade; keeping,- 
at the same time, horses and dogs for the journeys of greater or 
less extent, which are here necessary in each of these pursuits. 
Every member of the family understood the Ostyak language 
besides the Russian ; but the women of the house gave us to un- 
derstand, that in this accomplishment their husbands much ex- 
celled them. This, in truth, was manifest enough, when, towards 
evening, some Ostyak neighbours visited our Russian hosts. 
They were received with all the marks of courtesy which 
Russian peasants are in the habit of showing to visiters of their 
own race and condition. The descendants of the conquerors 
and the conquered, live together in harmony and active friend- 
I ship; and yet each of them, within his domestic circle, adheres 
fT steadfastly to the customs of his forefathers. Our host's house- 
1^- furniture might be compared with that of a citizen of Tobolsk, 
j for the rooms, which were kept very neat, were well provided 
^; with tables and chairs, and some presses, too, containing a sama- 
var, a number of pewter plates, garments of cloth of different 
kinds, with a variety of other heir-looms of European origin. 
!L Things of this sort, as well as the holy image on the wall of the 
sitting-room, which was ornamented, of course, in a manner 
proportioned to the wealth of the family, are all still quite un- 
known m the yurts of the Ostyaks. In these, north of Sukho- 
r^kovsk,~one no longer sees the boiler set in masonry, after the 
' Yogul fashion, but an iron pot, of much less size, suspended in 
, the chimney, constitutes the only cooking vessel. The richest 
of the yurts possess also a chest mounted with iron, tSe work of 
the Uralian-Russians; in which the furs intended for the pay- 
ment of the yasak are guarded by the Ostyaks from one another's 
fj mercantile covetousness, rather than from the depredations of 
IJ^. strangers. As to the rest of their furniture, it- is usually formed 
^ of rude materials found not far oflF, and very little changed by 
'•^^ industry. After travelling for two hours in the open air, we 
^^ found life and heat restored to us by a good repast. The ex- 
^^ cellent fish-soup was followed by boiled sturgeon, after which 
pr, came roe of various kinds, as dessert. Nor must we forget to 
iö^' mention bread, salt, and kvas, which as genuine European luxu- 
f ^, ries, constitute here the chief pride of the Russian housewife. 
parfs The conversation of our host and his family was lively and inte- 
^^ resting; and, though it is true that I could contrast it with no- 
li« ^ VOL. I.— 29 
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thing within my recent experience, except some instructive chat 
with Ostyaks, yet under any circumstances, one could not help 
being struck with the vigorous judgment and thchardy patience 
with which the frequent change from an active to a lonely and 
secluded life, endues the Russian Promuishlenik in an eminent 
degree. Novitsky, in speaking of his hunting and trading ex* 
peditions, made frequent mention of the Kasuimskv Ostyaks^ 
whom I had heard spoken of in all the yurts since i left Keva- 
shinsk, as a tribe living at a distance, and distinguished by its 
superior wealth and industry. Here, also, it was stated that the 
rich people in question pay an annual visit to this part of the 
river; but while the east had been hitherto invariably pointed 
out to us in answer to our inquiries respecting their dwelling- 
place, the Russians here maintained that the Kasuimsky, pro- 
perly so called, live to the north of Shorkal ; nay, it soon came 
to hght that the reindeer Ostyaks, who dwell along the river 
between Beresov and Obdorsk, are usually called by this com- 
prehensive name. In this instance, therefore, we have a remark- 
able example of fluctuation in the use of ethnographical names, 
even in the countries where they originate; for it is well known, 
from the Siberian annals of the seventeenth century, that the 
Ostyaks, who were first known and celebrated under the name 
of Eas-Suimsky, dwelt about twenty-two degrees, (640 miles,) 
east of the Obi, between the parallels of Samärovo and Keva- 
shinsk. The name then signined the dwellers on the Kas and 
Suim, two rivers which flow eastwards into the Yenisei, within 
these limits of latitude. Our friends at Kevashinsk, therefore, 
adhered ujost steadfastly to the original application of the ex- 
pression, when they gave the name of Kasuimskian to the ex- 
cellent bows brought to them by their neighbours on the east. 
The further north we proceed, the more uncertain we find the 
application of this term; and the Russians have even gone so far, 
as to give, for the sake of a fixed meaning, the name of Kosuimsk, 
or, according to the pronunciation of Sfoscow, which prevails 
here, Kasuimsk, to a river and district close to Beresov. Thus 
the two central points which lay claim to this appellation, and 
are perpetually confounded together, lie nearly 700 miles asunder. 
Between eleven o'clock at night and the following daybreak, 
we travelled northwards from Shorkal, on the ice of the second 
(reckoning from west to east) of the four arms of the Obi. On 
the westernmost of the three islands formed by these arms, lie 
some scattered yurts, besides the Ostyak settlement of Chemä- 
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kbevsk, all which are collectively some versts distant from the 
left bank of that second arm. We reached the village through 
dry hollows and glens quite free from ice, but which are doubt- 
less filled with water in the spring. 

Jfovemher 29. — The Ostyaks of Chemikhevsk busied them- 
selves about our two sledges, with the usual shrillness of voice 
and vivacity of speech. There seemed to be at least twenty in- 
habitants of the yurts busily employed about the harnessing, to 
which they are but little accustomed, yet more than an hour 
elapsed before we were ready to start, with a change of five 
horses and three men. 

The appearance of our train, as day broke, was quite startling: 
for we had hitherto seen no Ostyaks so strange-looking and dif- 
ferent from one another as our present drivers. One of them 
had only a thin Russian handkerchief tied round his head, his 
long plaited tails being left unconfined, and as he wore also the 
white summer frock, he looked exactly like a woman. Another, 
who was clothed in reindeer skin, threw back his hood, and al- 
lowed his long black hair to toss in the wind, so that, as he gal- 
loped along, he looked like one of the Furies. They were all 
afflicted with sore eyes, but their heads showed no signs of erup- 
tive disease. 

In the morning, about forty minutes past ten, we arrived at 
the vurts of Eunduvansk, where we stayed two hours, and made 
our last magnetic observation on the road to Beresov. New 
and unexpected contrivances contmued to present themselves in 
the economy of the yurts ; for even among this frugal people, 
the art of living is most easily learned from practice. Of the in- 
terior of the yurt, which was about thirty feet square, a portion, 
only six feet wide, along the walls, was set apart for the sepa- 
rate lodges and sleeping places. It was divided in the middle 
by low boards, but towards the sides by higher partitions, into 
five compartments. Just like the berths round the cabin of a 
European ship, so there were here, round the hearth, separate 
nooks for each member of the family. Each individual spreads 
his reindeer skin clothes, along with additional uncut skins, in 
his berth, to make himself a soft and comfortable bed. 

The most remarkable object here was an old woman who sat 
in the corner of her bed-place, with her head completely veiled 
over, working industriously at some skin-clothing, which she 
sewed with thread made of the fibre of reindeer smew. She 
declared that day and night were alike to her, and that she guided 
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the needle only by the sense of feeling, her tongue helping her 
to thread it. We saw enough to satisfy us as to the correctness 
of her statement. However, she was no great loser by the sin- 
gular custom of veiling, for inflammation of the eyes had nearly 
blinded her; there was no fire at this time in the Chubäl, and 
hardly a ray of light penetrated from the ice-window into the 
corner where she sat. 

Notwithstanding the prudent adaptation to local circumstances 
visible in the construction of the Ostyak chimneys, it still hap- 
pens occasionally, that during the storms of winter they refuse 
to perform their oflSce; and it is then doubly necessary, when 
the fire is out, to be able to close the flue perfectly against the 
wind and snow, so as to be able to lie down in comfort under 
the furs, and to preserve the warmth previously accumulated in 
the house. It was here that I first observed the contrivance re- 
sorted to for this purpose, but which is nevertheless in general 
use, and seems well adapted to attain the proposed object. The 
Ostyaks dig up a young tree, taking care .to preserve the ball of 
earth, which, in loamy soils, adheres to the roots. They cut 
the stem to a length of about eight feet, and give the earthy ball 
a cylindrical form, so as to make it fit the flue exactly, when 
thrust up the chimney. 

The Ostyaks of Eunduvansk showed us, as an important 
piece of apparatus, a trap used to take ermines, and the ordi- 
nary names of which indicate its principle ; for the Russians call 
it " the self-shooting bow," the Ostyaks simply " the bow." It 
consists of a spade- shaped board, in the lower and broader end 
of which is a round hole to receive the animal's neck. Below 
this is fixed the bow, the string of which is connected with the 
top or upper end of another board, shaped like the former, and 
moving close to it. Thus the bow acts as a spring which drives 
down the second board, so as to cover the hole cut in the first. 
In setting the trap, the bow-string, with the attached sliding 
board, is checked above by means of a kind of button or crooked 
lever, which is again held by a string fastened below to a piece 
of stick placed diametrically across the hole cut in the trap. 
The tension of that string, it is evident, alone restrains the bow. 
When the ermine, therefore, endeavouring to make its way 
through the hole in the trap, displaces the transverse stick to 
which the string is fastened, the bow-string is immediately re- 
leased ; the sliding-board shoots down, and the animal is caught. 
When the adjustments are carefully made, the slightest touch on 
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the cross*stick suffices to free the bow. The trap is set oppo- 
site to old rat-holes or hollows amon^ the roots of trees, where 
the ermines choose their quarters, or it is placed leaning against 
a heap of snow, on which lies the bait. 

In the dogs at Kunduvansk again we remarked the perfect 
uniformity of their appearance. Here, as in the yurts previously 
Tisited, they were spotted black and white; these colours being, 
generally speaking, in very different proportions in different places, 
but combmed with little variety in the individuals belongmg to 
the same place. Here the full-grown dogs had all a black spot 
on the neck. In size and shape they resembled those already 
seen ; but our host informed us that the breed of this place was 
famed throughout the neighbourhood for superior strength and 
docility ; eadi of their dogs being equally good for draught and 
for the chase. The cry, *^puir, püir,^' has a twofold application, 
for it incites the dogs to drag the sledge as well as to beat about 
in hunting. In travelling through the woods in search of game, 
the hunter in his sledge intrusts himself almost wholly to the 
sagacity of his dogs, which with a little cheering to urge them 
on, lead him safely through the trackless wilds. 

Notwithstanding their fidelity and important services, the dogs 
often experience very unkind treatment from their masters. I 
observed that the Ostyaks flew into a passion as often as one of 
their dogs contrived to slip into the yurt on the opening of the 
door ; the poor animal was immediately expelled, as if it were a 
wild beast, with blows and kicks from all the bystanders. On 
these occasions the cries of the women, too, might be heard ; and 
from the peculiarlv high-pitched, and thin tone of their voices, 
they strongly remmded me of the cries of a delicate European 
woman expressing violent repugnance in an affected or exagge- 
rated manner. IBut this comparison is, in one respect, unjust, 
for the anger of the Ostyak women is, in these cases, very sin- 
cere and well-founded. They naturally fear that the voracity 
and thievish cunning of the dogs, if these be allowed to enter 
the house, will reduce its inmates to short commons. 

A wooden trough, set on the floor in the corner of the yurt, 
serves as the common eating vessel, and is replenished every 
morning with the day's provisions for the whole family. In 
general, victuals are cooked but once a day, and sometimes the 
whole produce of a successful fishing is dressed at once, so that 
the assurance of abundance for some time to come, lies wholly in 
the food-trough. It is only when the dogs return wearied and 
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distressed from a long journey, that they are allowed to enter 
the yurt and to lie down near the fire, till a frugal meal of fish 
is served to them in the common trough. 

Yet an exception is made in favour of the young dogs, which, 
at Kunduvansk and other places, I saw taken into the warm 
houses and treated very tenderly by the women. They were 
tied to the step at the foot of the bed place, and were well fed. 
Like the old dogs, they were only black and white ; but not 
with so regular a distribution of the colours as in the former, 
from which they differed also in having much longer hair. 
These young dogs are not all reared for draught; some were 
pomted out to us, the fine, loug, fleecy hair of which was des- 
tined ere long to trim pelisses. 

Leaving Kunduvansk, we travelled for three hours on the 
ice, and a little after sunset reached the yurts of Prot6k, a name 
which calls to mind the remarkable division of the river. In 
this place, the two more western arms of the stream, which are 
called respectively maloi and holshoi Obi, the little and the great 
Obi, are alone spoken of. Of the first and most western of these 
in particular, the Ostyaks remarked that it constantly encroaches 
on its right bank, so that its bed is moving eastwards. One of 
them told me that within his recollection (perhaps thirty years) 
the river had shifted in that direction about three versts. It 
would seem, therefore, that owing to the general inclination of 
the country, the divided arms of the Obi have here a tendency 
to reunite. 

From the yurts of Prot6k to Beresov, is reckoned a distance 
of seventy-five versts, yet during our night's journey between 
those places we did not meet with a single habitation, and our 
expectation being constantly on the stretch respecting this first 
object of the expedition, the way seemed unusually long. This 
was not the fault of the horses, for they were active and in good 
condition. Our drivers again informed us that they bought their 
hay from the Russians at Beresov. Here I inquired, as I had 
often done before, why they did not keep reindeer, and received 
for answer, that they had no moss, which is found only in the 
mountains (po goram,) beyond Beresov. Yet we were told re- 
specting the Kasuimsky (see page 338,) or the people who in- 
habit the banks of the Kasuimsk, not far from Beresov, towards 
the east, that they are rich in herds of reindeer. Now, as there 
are in reality no mountains in the place referred to, but the pas- 
tures are on hills resembling those of the locality through which 
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we were travelling, there seems little reason to doubt that rein- 
deer might be kept on the banks of the Obi, south of Beresov. 
But this is a kind of husbandry incompatible with the business of 
the fisherman, and consequently the keeping of deer has given way 
to that of dogs. 

When about half-way, I asked our Ostyak attendant whether 
he could tell how late it was, and he answered very correctly, 
that it was not yet quite midnight. This, he assured me, he 
could discern by the position of the Great Bear, which he named 
Los or the elk. 

This observation is founded on the circumstance that about the 
autumnal equinox, at sunset, the head of the supposed animal in 
the constellation, is directly below its tail on the same meridian ; 
but at midnight they are both at the same height, the figure in 
the constellation being on its back ; while again the head of the 
figure at sunrise, is at the greatest elevation above the tail. We, 
Europeans, would think a clock of this kind extremely inconve- 
nient, masmuch as the true import of its direct indications, changes 
and revolves with the seasons; and if we fancy ourselves in the 
place of the Ostyaks, we must acknowledge that they show no 
little cleverness m recollecting accurately, as in the present in- 
stance for example, that the position of the heavens which was 
observed at midnight, at the autumnal equinox, takes place now 
between seven and eight o'clock in the evening, while the phe- 
nomenon which, at that season, marked the hour of sunrise, is 
now observable at half-past one in the morning. In this case, 
use has made man expert in forming judgments, the grounds of 
which are by no means obvious; for the Ostyaks cannot tell the 
hour without first reckoning how many months have elapsed 
since the autumnal equinox, and then adding a twelfth of a day 
for each month so elapsed to the result obtained in the first in- 
stance by inspection of the heavens. 

The icy plain presented by the westernmost branch of the river 
grew continually wider; the air was extremely humid, and at a 
temperature of — 6"^ R. The unusually monotonous night's 
journey proved so wearisome, that it became impossible to resist 
any longer the inclination to sleep, just as we were approaching, 
without being aware of it, the long expected goal. 
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BERESOV. — PINE WOODS, — DARKNESS. — HOSPIfALnT. — ^THE^ EXILED MENCHI- 

KOr. — HIS ORATE OPENED IN 1821. PERPETUAL CONGELATION OF THE 
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TEMPERATURE OF THE GROUND OETERMINED.^-SIBBRIAN MAGNETIC POLE. — 
THE MERCANTILE CLASS.— CULTURE OF GRAIN AT BERES07.— 'PELTRT.— 

THE BEAVER. — ^THE TRADER'S DOMESTIC LIFE. TATAR TRADERS. HONESTY 

OF THE OST VAKS— THEIR MODE OF SWEARING.— EXILBS.^-MCHtAL IMPROVE- 
MENT OF BANISHED AND EMANCIPATED SERFS. 

Jfovember 30. — I awoke about one o'clock in the morning, as 
oar sledge stopped before the steps of a Rus3ian house m Beresov. 
Here, instead of calling for fresh horses^ as we had been so long 
accustomed to do, we made arrangements for a residence of some 
duration. The sledges were unloaded, and then, after the Russian 
fashion, every one hastened to make himself amends for his pre- 
vious sufferings from the cold, by a night's rest in an apartment 
heated to excess. 

We made the acquaintance of some of the inhabitants of Bere- 
sov, before we had an opportunity of observing the situation or 
local character of the place ; for the Gorodnichi, or head man of 
the town, and, after him, five or six other Chinovniki, or officers 
entitled to wear uniform, came to welcome us before it was yet 
day. There was nothing here to remind us of what took place 
at Koiidinsk (see p. 332.) The officers only inquired, as is usual 
with the Russians, whether we had got through our journey 
without accident, and not for what purpose we had made it. 
Yet the arrival of a stranger from Tobolsk at this season of th6 
year, is a very rare occurrence. Sometimes, merchants travel 
northwards through Beresov, but later in the winter, so as to 
meet the Samoyedes who resort to Obdorsk for the purposes of 
trade, in February. 

At some distance westwards from the most western arm of the 
Obi, stands the town, in an elevated situation on the left bank of 
the Sosva, which, running towards the N. N.E., joins that great 
river about twenty versts lower down. Another smaller stream 
coming from the S. W. — the Vogulka — enters the Sosva, on the 
left, about three versts from the town. These two streams have 
for some distance nearly parallel courses, enclosing between them 
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a hilly tract, on which lies nearly the whole of Beresov. A few 
houses, however, are at the further side of the Vogulka, which 
is crossed by wooden footways, connecting in several places the 
low banks of the rivulet. 

On our first walk through the town, the general appearance 
of the place made the impression which might be expected from 
the last habitation of man. From my determination of the geo- 
graphical position of the town, I conclude that at this date, the 
sun rises at 9h. 39m. true time, and attains at noon an elevation 
of 4^ 18', but the sky being uniformly clouded, there is little dif- 
ference between day and twilight. The light prevailing here 
is that of " the half-dark day,** which, as a Russian poet justly 
remarks, has a magical charm for the heart of every inhabitant 
of the north, and respecting which he declares that a Samoyede 
in Naples would keenly feel its lossi. The wooden houses are 
carefully built of large timbers, generally with high steps before 
them, the bath-houses and other offices being usually connected 
with the dwellings by wooden palings. Within these are open 
courts ; but the buildings collectively are made to range with the 
streets, which partly run northwards to the plain which slopes 
to the Vogulka, and partly eastwards to the bank of the Sosva, 
which is about eighty feet high. Even now, this river is fully en- 
titled to its name (Sosva and Sosna, a pine tree,) for the snow-clad 
declivities of its banks are still covered with a noble wood from 
forty to sixty feet in height. But beyond the river may be seen 
an uninterrupted plain of snow and ice extending to the horizon, 
and in this direction the waters of the Sosva and Western Obi, 
during the spring, overflow the country to a distance of fifty 
versts. The silence of the desert reigned in the dark streets ; 
the columns of smoke from the chimneys alone gave signs of living 
inhabitants. The Ostyaks, who come from the south in their 
low dog sledges, always turn off westwards from the middle of 
the town to the houses of the Kosaks. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to judge of the interior 
of the snow-covered houses from the dreary and inanimate ap- 
pearance of the streets, for, instead of finding the people sunk m 
their winter sleep, one sees them full of hilarity and vigour, and 
willing to enjoy life. In conformity with the ancient Russian 
usage, the duty of entertaining the strangers was not allowed 
to fall on a single family, but during a residence of five days in 
the place, I was continually moving as a guest from house to 
house. In the course of each day, the wandering social circle, 
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as I may call it, kept contioually increasiDg, my hosts of the pre- 
ceding days always joining it, until at last the posejenki or even- 
ing sittings of the men, consumed not a little of the long winter's 
night. One might spend years in this conversational life with- 
out wishing for any thing better ; for the weighty experience of 
many generations is here accumulated into a rich treasure, and 
the men who have collected and who impart it, seem gifted in 
no ordinary degree. Nowhere else did I find amcmg the natives 
so lively an mterest in the objects of our journey, and it* is en-* 
tirely owing to the circumstance, that many here had been in^ 
stinctively led to meditate on philosophical questions, that besides 
the geographical and magnetical observations, I obtained at Be- 
resov much valuable information respecting the peculiarities of 
the climate, as well as the men and animals inhabiting the coun- 
try around. 

Many fortunate circumstances combine to give the people of 
Beresov these happy dispositions. The downright necessity o£ 
maintaining without intermission a struggle with the rigours of 
the climate, has developed here, as in every sequestered spot in 
Siberia, the true genius of promuisl (see page 253,) and with it, 
the faculty of theoretical speculation among all classes of society. 
Then, Russian crews, who make their way from the Icy Sea to 
Beresov in search of winter quarters, — though visits of this in- 
fluential and memorable character are of rare occurrence, — leave 
behind them a store of novel information; but, besides, for two 
centuries back the blood of the people in this place has been 
continually mixed with that of the most able and accomplished 
men of the mother country, for the flower t)f the Russian court 
and army lie buried here beneath the snow of Beresov, and the 
native priests, merchants, and Kosaks of the settlement, inherit 
their intellectual vigour from their fathers, who were European 
generals or statesmen, while to their mothers they owe their fa- 
miliarity with the Ostyak language. 

On Sunday, after divine service, I paid a visit to the proto- 
pope or chief priest, M. J. Bergünof, who occupies, as a reward 
of twenty years' industry, a very comfortable villa on the plain 
sloping to the Vogulka. Respecting the temperature of the 
ground, I soon found it to be the general belief of the natives, 
that the earth thaws here only on the surface during the summer 
months, while perpetual congelation subsists beneath. This view 
of the case has recently become s^ssociated in a singular way 
with the events of the last century. The oral chronicles of the 
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inhabitants of Beresov can still furnish many details respecting 
the character and habits of the favourites of Peter I., for Oster- 
man, Dolgorukof, and Menchikof, who all ended their remarka- 
ble lives here in an exile equally remarkable, are frequently the 
themes of conversation. Yet it was quite unexpectedly that the 
body of one of those men, whose spiritual images are still pre- 
served here with vivid freshness, was brought to light again in 
Beresov after a lapse of ninety-two years. It was known that 
Menchikof, after his political extinction, prepared himself for 
his natural decease by devout penitence. He worked with his 
owa hands in erecting the little wooden church, now fallen 
to decay, which stands thirty or forty feet above the bank of the 
Sosva, at the southern extremity of the town; he then served in 
it as bell-ringer, and was finally buried by the grateful inhabi- 
tants of Beresov, immediately before the door of the building. 
His resting-place, not marked by any monument, but known 
only through tradition, remained undisturbed till 1821, when 
some information respecting it reached the ears of the governor 
of Tobolsk, and was communicated by him to Menchikofs bio- 
grapher: the grave was then opened; the coffin was found to be 
imbedded in frozen soil, and its contents had undergone so little 
change, that pieces of the clothing which wrapped the body, 
were sent to the descendants of the deceased, and even the eye- 
brows, heart, and other parts of the corpse were added to these 
relics. 

It is not to be wondered at that here, where repeated and 
daily experience proves that all organic bodies are protected from 
dissolution by the frost, this extraordinary event should have 
served to confirm the belief that the ground is perpetually frozen 
a little below the surface. But whether other dead bodies, bu- 
ried later than Menchikof, and in other places, have been pro- 
tected in like manner by the frost, is a question not yet set at 
rest by experience; and, indeed, there is some reason for doubting 
the fact, as the graves are seldom dug to the depth of constant 
temperature. On the other side, I was assured by M. Bergönof, 
that north of Aleshki (see p. 335,) and nearer to Beresov, \^ere 
springs which like those at the former of these places, remain 
unfrozen throughout the winter, so that it still remains doubtful 
whether this phenomenon, or the perpetual congelation generally 
believed in, is to be regarded as only a local exception from the 
general condition of the region. To determine this point, there- 
fore, I resolved to sink a thermometer, by means of my boring 
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apparatus, some twenty or thirty feet into the ground. At the 
same time, I learned to my satisfaction, that it had been long 
reckoned among the duties of the head master of the school, to 
note three times a day the temperature of the atmosphere and 
the direction of the wind. I compared the thermometer which 
was used for these observations carefully with my own, and 
then made a copy of the important meteorological journal. 

December 1. — Aided by a Kosak, I began to-day my experi- 
ment of boring, and chose for this purpose a spot at the north 
end of the town, 59*8 feet above the level of the Vogulka, in 
front of the greater of the two churches of Beresov, and not far 
from the bunal place already mentioned. Towards the north, 
this spot was encompassed by a wood of tall pine trees, and the 
remains of trees which had been grubbed up, lay scattered around. 
Whether it was that the ground here was protected in some mea- 
sure from the frost by these circumstances, or that the occasional 
loosening of the soil in the woods may have chanced to facilitate 
our labour, the workmen maintained unanimously that this was 
the only place where it was possible to penetrate the upper stra- 
ta without the greatest difficulty, and that it could not be done 
on the bare and comparatively low plain at the south side of the 
town; but if there is any value to be attached to this mode of de- 
termining the temperature of the ground, the influence of superfi- 
cial local circumstances must vanish at a certain depth, and, con- 
sequently, there was no reason for increasing designedly the dif- 
ficulties of the attempt. 

There was pointed out to us, as an important monument of an 
early epoch in the history of Beresov, a larch about fifty feet 
high, and now, through age, flourishing only at the summit, 
which has been preserved in the chwch-yard. In former times, 
when the Ostyak rulers dwelt in Beresov, this tree was a par- 
ticular object of their adoration. In this, as in many other in- 
stances observed by the Russians, the peculiar sacredness of the 
tree was due to the singularity of its form and growth ; for about 
six feet from the ground, the trunk separated into two equal 
parts, and again united. It was the custom of the superstitious 
natives to place costly offerings of every kind in the opening 
of the trunk; nor have they yet abandoned the usage ; a fact 
well known to the enlightened Kosaks, who enrich themselves 
by carrying off" secretly the sacrificial gifts. Among other 
things found here, are silver coins, belonging to an age when it 
cannot be supposed that the Ostyaks obtained them from the 
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Bussiaos ov the Irtuish and Obi, who have but little spede 
eTen at the present day ; and it is maintained in Beresov, that 
these and other articles of value, which were used here in va- 
rious ways for superstitious purposes, have been preserved in 
the remote yurts as heir-looms, from those early times antecedent 
to the conquest of the country by the Russians, when the Bok- 
harian merchants, and others from southern Asia, penetrated di- 
rect to. the polar circle, and collected from the Yoguls and Sa- 
moyedes — ^perhaps, occasionally also from the Ostyaks, the furs 
which they can obtain at present only through the hands of the 
Russians. 

Along with this singular information respecting the treasures 
which are sometimes found among the Ostyaks, we met to-day 
with a work of art, the fate of which is curious and not to be 
easily explained. From the sacred larch we went over to the 
adjoining Russian church, which was built, as we were informed, 
and adorned, about the year 1770, at the expense of a Kosak 
subaltern. Together with the other ornaments usual in Greek 
churches, we were here shown an altar-piece, representing St. 
Veronica in the act of unfolding the handkerchief on which is 
impressed the portrait of the Redeemer. This is a legend of 
frequent occurrence in Greek churches ; but the painting in ques- 
tion was very obviously and advantageously distinguished from 
the ordinary style of the Russian obrasa, for, instead of the 
swarthy complexion and the Mongolian features which charac- 
terize that class of productions, one could here recognise some-* 
thing like the beauty of the Italian school ; and, besides, I could 
discern, on close examination, near the margin of the picture, a 
Latin inscription, which is usually a thing unheard of in Russian 
churches. It ran as follows: — 

^* Vera salutoris imago ad Regem Abrogum missa/' 

in which it is not easy to discover what the character A stands 
for. It may be either a Greek lambda or the letter A unfinished; 
but the appearance of the other letters would not allow us to sup* 
pose that there had been any obliteration. No one in Beresov 
could tell any thing of the origin of this picture, or who present- 
ed it to the church ; nor did any one, Russian or Ostyak, re- 
member to have ever beard of a king named Lbrog or Abrog ; 
but, in truth, it can hardly be doubted that the unknown artist 
had in view no other than Abgar, King of Odessa, in Syria, re- 
specting whom we are informed, by the legend of the Romish 
VOL. I. — 30 
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church, that Christ himself sent him his portrait in order to re- 
lease the king from a heavy sickness. 

At the place where we had commenced boring for the purpose 
of determining the mean temperature of the earth, the mineralo- 
gical constitution of the soil was just like what we had already 
obserred at Tobolsk, for we saw nothing here but a yellow clay, 
free from quartz, and probably of a talcose nature. The work 
advanced very slowly, and at first, towards the surface, we were 
obliged to break the ground with axes; but when the hole had 
been sunk to the depth of five feet, we found, what all our col- 
lected information had not led us to expect — a stratum of soft 
earth, which evidently was not frozen : in this we continued to 
bore till evening, when finding that we had not as yet gone far 
enough, we deferred the completion of the experiment and the 
sinking of the thermometer till the following day. 

We went to-day to the mouth of the Vogulka, about two 
versts north-east from the part of the town where we had beeft 
working, in order to see two magazines, in which flour and salt 
are kept for the supply of the inhabitants of Beresov and their 
Ostyak neighbours. There are similar establishments at Sam^- 
rovo, as we have already remarked, as well as at Kondinsk, and 
on the Obi below Beresov, at the yurts of Eushevatsk, and at 
Obdorsk. The provisions contained in these stores are bought 
up in the circle of Tobolsk, and serve partly, under the name of 
imperial rations, for the support of the Russians employed in the 
public service; and partly as village provisions, to be retailed by 
the local authorities to the remainmg Russian and Ostyak popu- 
lation. 

The reindeer and sledge which we made use of on this excur- 
sion, belonged to an Ostyak who happened just then to be in the 
town. No one in Beresov keeps these animals, and, even when 
they are occasionally brought here from the north they can be 
kept in the town only for a few hours, as they cannot be trained 
with any care to feed from the hand or from a stall; they will 
only crop the fresh and living vegetation. When they arrive in 
Beresov, therefore, they are not unharnessed or loosed from the 
sledge, but the timid animals are kept in the enclosed yards or 
in the streets, awaiting the departure of their masters. As all 
the peculiarities of reindeer travelling are to be hereafter de- 
scribed together, I shall here only mention, that in this, our first 
trial, the sledge was drawn by two males and one female deer 
which ran abreast. The males were equal in height to the tall- 
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est red deer of Europe; the female was somewhat less. They 
were all three white, with only a few ash-gray spots on the back. 
Until one grows used to this new form of the deer, the long and 
bushy hair, like a mane, under the throat, has a strange appear- 
ance. They ail had high antlers, and we were told that they 
would not throw them oflF before the middle of February. The 
renewal of the antlers would seem, therefore, to depend but little 
on the influence of temperature and climate, for it takes place in 
the same month here as in Germany, notwithstanding the inter- 
val of eight and thirty days which separates the first appearance 
of foliage in central Germany, from the corresponding phenome- 
non in the neighbourhood of Beresov. In the wood near the 
mouth of the Vogulka I observed some spots sheltered acciden- 
tally from the snow, in which again it was impossible to overlook 
the very perfect manner in which the vegetation was preserved. 
The soil, which is in summer well moistened, was covered with 
an even carpet of empetrum and ledrum palustre, and I could now 
more clearly understand the accounts which I had read of the ex- 
traordinary rapidity with which, in the spring, a rich verdure 
succeeds the melting of the snow. 

In order to determine the magnetic declination, I observed, 
about eight o'clock in the evening, the passage of the pole-star 
through the transit instrument. A few minutes after the obser- 
vation was concluded, the clouds, which had hitherto obscured 
the lower part of the northern sky, disappeared, and we saw in 
their stead a brilliant auroral light. Towards the horizon there 
was still some darkness, but above that there was bright light, 
which rose highest at a point about 27° west of the astronomical, 
38° west of the magnetical, north; the greatest elevation being 
about 6° above the horizon ; and from that point an irregular 
arch of light extended downwards on both sides of the horizon. 
Extremely vivid bands of light, from half to three quarters of a 
degree in breadth, shot up frequently from different points of the 
arch. I could not perceive, however, that these radiations con- 
verged towards the zenith: on the contrary, those from the east- 
ern side-of the arch seemed decidedly to tend towards points east 
of the zenith ; those from the western side, in like manner, to lean 
westwards, just as if they had all diverged from a point below the 
horizon and within the arch. These phenomena continued, with- 
out any change of character, the whole night, till near sunrise, 
when the sky became clouded. In every part of the fixed arch, 
the light was in unceasingly tremulous motion; its brightness in- 
creased from time to time, and at those moments the radiated 
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pillars of light also rose higher and brighter than usual. The 
colour of the light was yellow-red, and underwent but little 
change. About twenty-five minutes past ten, the apparent 
width of the region of the heavens filled with light was mea- 
sured, and was ascertained to lie within the vertical circles of N. 
15° E., and N. 30^ W. 

The effect of this phenomenon on each of the three magneti- 
cal elements, declination, inclination or dip, and intensity, was 
determined by observations which I made during the night, and 
compared with others made in the same place at other times. 
During the activity of the aurora, the north end of the needle 
stood fifteen minutes west of the ordinary magnetic meridian of 
the place; so that the plane of the new resultant of forces lay 
nearer to the middle of the illuminated region than the plane of 
the ordmary magnetic meridian. In this respect, therefore, the 
effect of this phenomenon, though in an opposite direction, was 
strictly analogous to what we had already observed in Tobolsk; 
for, as a polar light, situate east of the magnetic meridian, had 
there drawn the needle to the east, so here the light on the 
opposite side had caused a disturbance in the opposite direction. 

At the same time, the activity of the northern light increased 
the inclination of the magnet to the horizon about eight minutes ; 
but the intensity of the new resultant of forces was hardly 
greater than that of the normal state. If, for example, we con- 
ceive the cause of these disturbances to have been an attraction 
acting on the north end of the needle, it would be found that 
the intensity of this attraction was the tttItW ^^ ^^^ conventional 
unit of terrestrial magnetism ; and, that the attracting point was 
situate in a line which, running in the direction of S. 37° W. 
(astronomical azimuth,) lay about 64° below the horizon. The 
point in the heavens which might have produced the same phe- 
nomena, by repelling the north end, or attracting the south end 
of the needle, would accordingly lie about 44°*5 east from the 
middle of the luminous space, and about 64° above the horizon ; 
so that the cause of the disturbance does not by any means stand 
in so simple a relation to the visible phenomena, as has been ima- 
gined by those who maintain that the auroral light indicates the 
centre of the magnetic force. 

The fact that, m the present instance, neither the middle of 
the coruscatmg area, nor the point of the heavens from which J 
proceeded the attraction for the south end of the needle, lay in 
the vertical plane of the magnetic meridian ; but that while the 
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polar light inclined to the west of that plane, the attracting 
point was distant about 25°'3 from it towards the east, acquires 
importance from the unanimous and distinct assurance of the 
people of Beresoy, that they are accustomed here to distinguish 
between two kinds of polar light. The one, like that seen to- 
day, which appears on the western side of the sky, is always 
fainter and lower than that which shows itself east of the meri- 
dian. The latter, which is sometimes observable for months to- 
gether throughout the night, begins regularly about the time of 
the greatest cold, and is often so elevated and so bright as to 
frighten the animals in the sledges. I cannot refrain from offer- 
ing, in explanation of these phenomena, the conjecture, that 
these twofold northern lights have for centres, the one the mag- 
netic pole which lies north-west from this, and the other a pole 
situate towards the north-east, and much nearer; and that the 
emanation of light from one of these poles is accompanied with 
an attraction of the south end, or repulsion of the north end, of 
the needle by the other.* 

December 2. — The people of Beresov all maintained that the 
polar light of yesterday announced the return of the regular cold, 
and this prediction was confirmed to-day in a remarkable manner. 
They had experienced here, from the 12th to the 22nd of No- 
vember, agreeably to the ordinary conditions of the climate, a 
mean temperature by day of — 15°*5 R., varyi^ig only from 
— 13° R. to — 2^^ R. ; but that was succeeded by a remarkable 
increase of warmth, with an uninterrupted' south-west wind, 
which lasted till yesterday, having prevailed from Tobolsk to 
Beresov, and which raised the temperature to — 6° R., or even 
4-P, and in the mean of the ten anomalous days, to — 2^'2R. 
But to-day a north-west wind set in, and by noon it had lowered 
the temperature to — ^10^, towards evening to — 15°, and by the 

*If we suppose the vertical plane, from which proceeded the deviating 
force to-day, produced northwards, its nearest point to the geographical 
north-pole will be in lat. 74°'5 N., and in long. 1250'25 E., or under 
the same meridian in which our subsequent observations ascertained the 
existence of the second and Siberian magnetic pole. The fact^ that the 
latitude of the point indicated by the auroral light is something less than 
that of the pole as determined by other means, proves nothing against 
their identity; for, under the circumstances of the case, very slight errors 
of observation would produce considerable effect on the apparent result,. 
The other or North American magnetic pole lies, according to Parry's ob- 
servations, in the azimuth N . 4^*8 W. from Beresov, or near the middle of 
U^e space M^mined by to-day^s aurora. 

30* • 
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foUowbg day to — 23^ R. The coincidence of this change with 
the first polar light of the season is worthy of remark ; whether 
we suppose that the north-west wind cleared away the vapour 
or haziness which had intervened between Beresov and the scene 
of those phenomena, or that, in fact, such changes in the direc- 
tion of the wind are favourable to their production. A similar 
struggle between the north and south wind takes place here re- 
peatedly in the course of every winter, but it is only at the com- 
mencement of the cold season that it is attended with so remark- 
able a change of temperature. 

The affair of the temperature of the ground came to-day to a 
conclusion. About noon we had reached a depth of 23*3 feet. 
The yellow earth taken up was mixed with water in the fluid 
state. The thermometer, in the air, indicated — 8° R. as I 
screwed it to the auger used for the boring; but after remaining 
three hours at the bottom of the hole, it rose to +1°*60 R. : that 
is to sa}r, it rose to nearly the same temperature which it had in- 
dicated in the ground at Tobolsk, situate 360 miles to the S. S. E. 
Of course we nave no alternative but to admit that throughout 
this region the isothermal lines, marking equal mean tempera- 
tures, run in a direction from S. S. E. to N. N. W.* Like the 
ifiodynamic lines, (marking equal magnetic forces,) as they were 
determined by my observations between Tobolsk and Beresov, 
the isothermal lines exhibit an extraordinary deviation from the 
parallels of latitude, and both kinds of curves seem here to have 
one and the same form. In both cases it was necessary to look 
for the centres of the figures, or the points round which the 
curves are symmetrically arranged; and, without any inference 
from the consideration of causes, it was ouite manifest that we 
must admit the existence of a pole of cold, quite distinct from 
the geographical pole, as well as a magnetic pole, and nearly in 
the same place as the latter. These points must be regarded as 
oentres of phenomena, or places round which like results are ob- 
servable at like distances, without supposing that there is any 
peculiar force or virtue stationed at either the one point or the 
other. Consequently, lines drawn perpendicularly from the iso- 

* Notwithstanding this slight difference in mean temperatare between 
Beresov and Tobolsk, there is a considerable difference in respect to the 
mode in which the heat is distributed through the se?eral seasons; it is 
also necessary to mention, in order that the ^xm of the isothermal lines 
m?^y bft properly understood, that I found Beresov to be Ö°'26 further west 
than it is placed in the Knssian maps, and 3^*83 west of the meridian of 
Tabül!>k, 
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thermal and isodynamic lines at Beresov^ show that the greatest 
increase of cold^ as well as of the magnetic force in equal dis- 
tances^ take place in advancing E. N. E. ; and, therefore, that all 
the circles lying in this direction enclose the Siberian centres of 
cold, as well as the Siberian magnetic pole. 

This day was an Imperial holyday (Tsdrski den) — a distinction 
perceptible even here, for when the mass was over the usual social 

fathering increased to a large company; but now, as on prece- 
ing days, the posejenki or evening sittings, in the house of the 
merchant Nijegor6dsov, yielded the hours of greatest enjoyment. 
Although there is hardly a Russian in this northern country who 
does not obtain his livelihood by constantly bartering with the 
aboriginal tribes who pay the yasak or tribute, yet the general 
laws of the land, with respect to traders, are in force even here; 
and the rights and privileges of the mercantile class, or kupSches/d 
gildif are enjoyed only by those whose annual income, derived 
from business, rises to a certain amount. Of these merchants, 
properly so called, there are nine in the circle of Beresov, who 
are all connected by consanguinity or marriage with the family 
of Nijegor6dsov, and thus form a united and recognised aristo^ 
cracy, extending from Samdrovo to the Icy Sea. The oldest 
and the wealthiest member of this family was at this time settled 
in Beresov, and, after travelling as a trader for sixty years, he 
now contented himself with guiding the operations of his emis- 
saries and agents. The results which I had arrived at respect- 
ing the mean temperature of Beresov, and which justified the 
supposition that the climate of this place is, for annual plants, 
hardly less favourable than of Tobolsk, met with a zealous sup- 
porter in Nijegor6dsov. He was the first to make the experi- 
ment, a few years ago, at Beresov, and his efforts were rewarded 
with success. He showed us specimens of rye and barley reared 
from seed grown in the place, and also, for comparison, the 
produce of foreign seed. The grain was prudently obtained, in 
the first instance, by means of mercantile correspondents in Arch- 
angel, partly from Abo in Finland, partly from Tornea. The 
barley has thriven well, and last year yielded twenty-fold ; the 
rye, however, fell off in its produce in the same season; a fact 
ascribed to an unfavourable north wind, which, on the night of 
the eleventh of September, and just before the harvest-time, 
covered the fields with snow.* 

* The condition assigrned for the cultivation of barley, by observations 
made in Europe, is, that the mean temperature of any of the three summer 
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For the Russian population of this place, the complete success 
of this experiment, and continued favourable results, would be 
of the greatest importance, not so much on account of their own 
wants as because grain and flour chiefly take the place of money 
in the trade with the Ostyaks and Samoyedes. The supplies re- 
quired for this purpose are drawn from the government of Tomsk, 
and the southern part of that of Tobolsk ; and it is calculated 
that, to meet the demands of the annual fair of Obdorsk alone, 
there are sent northwards every year, by private adventurers 
and merchants, about 16,000 poods of flour, and 4000 poods of 
bread ready made, besides 9000 poods of flour sent on account 
of the crown. Respecting the details of the business done at 
that important fair we received more copious information in Ob- 
dorsk, but the opulence of the merchants here is the consequence 
of that trade; and, indeed, their ware-rooms were stored with all 
the most precious products of Ostyak and Samoyed activity. 
The larger portion of their stock consisted of reindeer skins, 
which, being much valued for clothing, are sent from this place 
to all the towns in the government. They are divided in the 
warehouses into many different classes, according to the age of 
the animal and the condition of the hair, each class or quality 
having its proper name. 

A great number of fresh reindeer skins also were to be seen 
hanging up in the air to dry. These are the skins of the deer 
procured by the merchants, at all times of the year, from the 
tribes in the neighbourhood, who keep herds for venison, which 
they either consume themselves or sell to the Russians further 
south. As the inhabitants of the southern part of the govern- 
ment of Tobolsk derive their chief supply of cattle, not from 
herds of their own, but from those of the Kirgis, so in this quar- 
ter the reindeer of the Ostyaks present a similar resource. At 
present, indeed, and in consequence of the introduction of the 
Russian mode of living, the herds of deer of the most northern 
tracts are far from being so numerous as the flocks of the South 
Siberian steppes; but still this venison is here cheap enough to 

months shall not fall below 7^ R. Bat the warm summers of BeresoT 
go considerably beyond this limit^ for there the mean temperature of 

June is -f H^'SR. 
July + 130-4 
August xf 15<=>-8 

It must be here remarked that the annual mean temperature of the air 
for Beresov and Tobolsk agree, but that each of them is about 3°S R. 
lower than the result obtained by boring. 
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allow every Russian to change his ordinary fish diet for it, as 
often as the rules of the Greek church will allow him; for useful 
as the reindeer is, in a variety of ways, a full-grown one may be 
had from the Ostyaks at any time, for six or eight roobles. It 
was an unfortunate circumstance for the Ostyak and Samoyed 
herds, that the Russian clergy always reckoned the reindeer among 
the animals which are cleanest and fittest for human food; for be- 
sides possessing the organization required for that purpose by the 
laws of religion, being cloven-footed and ruminant, it is also 
marked out especially, as I have heard them remark, as food for 
man, by its gentle and harmless disposition. It would have made 
a great difference with the resources of the country, if the deer 
had been the object of the decided aversion which the Greek 
, church entertains for the hare. In Beresov there seemed to be 
abundance of reindeer venison at every table. It was dressed 
in a variety of ways; and, in the favourite cabbage-soup, it took 
place, lean as it was, of beef or mutton. The tongues of Ostyak 
cattle, also, were laid by here in large quantities, partly frozen 
in the fresh state, and partly dried in the smoke of the yurts. 

Among the fur animals which give life to the trade of this 
place, the polar or stone-fox (in Russian, pesfetz; Canis lagopits, 
isatisy) deserves the first mention, on account of its extraordinary 
frequency. And of these, the promöishleniks and merchants of 
Beresov distinguish seven varieties, depending on the age and 
development of the animal; one of them is the pesetz, properly 
so called, with perfectly white, long, and bushy hair. The name 
of this variety, and, indeed, of the whole species, is the diminu- 
tive of pesy which in old Sclavonian denotes the common house 
dog.* Two other varieties, known to the fur traders by the 
names of n6rniki and kopdntsl, are unquestionably referrible only 
to the age of the individual. The first of these names denotes 
the young stone-foxes which have quitted, indeed, the parental 
home or burrow (ndray) but still linger in its neighbourhood ; 
while the name of kopänetz (from kopatiy to dig,) is applied ex- 
clusively to the stone-foxes which are dug from the burrow. 
Both these varieties are mouse-coloured. 

There is a fourth kind, called n^dopeski, or nedoshilie pestzi, 
which means the incomplete or imperfect stone-foxes : it is dis- 

* The Russians at present use only the words sobdka and (in the femi- 
nine) suka^ in speaking of the domestic dog; the word pes (in the plural 
psi) belongs to the sportsman's vocabulary, and is applied by astronomers 
and mariners also to the constellation Canü. 
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tinguished from the pesfetz, properly so called, only by havmg 
shorter and perfectly white hair, peculiarities which depend much 
more on the periodical changes which take place in the covering 
of these animals, than on their growth and development. Yet 
it is not certain whether the very distinct and, by the Russians, 
highly prized variety of the kr^stovätiki or crossed stone-fox, 
has its origin in a periodical or progressive change of the hair, 
though I deem the latter the more probable supposition. In this 
variety the hair is shorter than in the fully developed or regular 
pes^tz; its colour is partly mouse-yellow, partly white, and so 
distributed that the grayish parts unite prettily to form a cross, 
one bar of which extends along the back, while the other 
stretches obliquely down the middle ribs to the belly. Skins of 
this kind I saw in great numbers in Beresov. They measured 
ten inches from the root of the tail to the point corresponding to 
the first joint of the neck; so that the animal seems to be rather 
less than the full-grown pesetz, the length of which is eighteen 
inches. The hunters here are all persuaded that the much valued 
krestovÄtisk is nothing more than an undeveloped stone-fox. 
On the other hand, I have no doubt that what is called the 
North American Canis decussattis, of which Geoffroi has made 
a separate species, but which others hold to be but a variety of 
the common fox (Canis vulpeSy) which is, however, always much 
larger, is in reality a variety depending on a regular change 
of colour exactly similar to what is here observable in the 
isatis* 

The fur of the krestovdtiki is particularly esteemed by the 
Russian clergy, as pelisses may be made of it which are covered 
with crosses. There is another much rarer kind of fox found 
here, called golvboi or dove-coloured, which is also thought to 
be a stone fox ; and, indeed, its size and general character favour 
this supposition. Yet the hunters hold, that a fox which is 
once blue or dove-coloured is always so, and at all seasons ; an 
opinion rendered questionable by the description of the seventh 
and last variety — the sinevatik, the back of which is of a deep 
bluish gray, while the rest of the body is white. 

Still more important for the fur traders of Beresov, is the 
great frequency of the common fox (lisitzi) the fur of which 

* Pallas, too (Fauna Rossica, i. p. 47,) assumes (certainly not on the 
evidence of his own senses,) that the krestovatik helonors to the CaniB 
vulpes; but the northern habitation, the size, and the total absence of red 
hair, refute this opinion. 
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Taries extremely in price, according to the manyfold distinctions 
of colour. As blue, gray, and white, create the varieties in the 
case of the pesetz; so black, bright red, and white variously 
distinguish the foxes, and give them very different values. The 
perfectly black furs bear the highest price, which sometimes 
amounts to five times the yasak, or fifty roobles, particularly 
when the hairs are tipped with white. Furs of a uniform brown- 
ish black are more common ; and, after them come the red furs, 
differing in price, however, according as the throat is marked 
with a spot of black, white, or gray. The skin of the fox is 
much lighter and thinner along the breast and belly than on the 
back ; and, consequently, fashion has now decided, in the towns 
of Western Siberia, that fox-pelisses for women should be made 
only of the under part of the skins, while the backs are joined 
together to clothe the men. 

Respecting some other animals of the extreme north, I subse- 
quently obtamed more accurate information at Obdorsk; but the 
mention of the beaver {Castor fiber) belongs to this place, because 
it is exactly in the latitude of Beresov that this animal is found 
in the greatest abundance, in some streams running into the Obi, 
and it is brought to the merchants here by the Ostyaks as well 
as by the Russian promuishleniks. I saw these handsome and 
shimng furs lying here in heaps ; but the people said, and justly, 
that they were far inferior to what are here called the Kamchat- 
kian beaver, for this is the name given in Western Siberia to the 
skin of the sea-otter {Luira marina^) or, as it is called in East- 
ern Siberia, sea-beaver; which is indeed far more valuable than 
the beaver of the Obi, or than any other furs of Northern Asia. 
It is not the fur, however, which the beaver hunters have in 
view, but the precious castoreum, or beaver-stone, to which un- 
paralleled medical virtues are ascribed. It is well known that 
the attempts hitherto made in Germany, to obtain from the bea- 
vers of the latter country a product which may be substituted 
for that of the north, have all proved fruitless, for the German 
castoreum bears no comparison with that of Siberia ; but of the 
Siberian again, that which is collected on the Obi is particularly 
excellent, and a pound of it was sold last year, by M. Nijego- 
r6dsov to a merchant of Irbit, for 500 roobles. 

I took care to make inquiries respecting the process used in 
preparing the beaver-stone, and found it so extremely simple 
that I could not help concluding that the excellence of this arti- 
cle depends entirely on the animal producing it; which is more 
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perfectly devdoped in the high north, where nature scatters 
animal perfumes in place of fragrant flowers, than in lower lati- 
tudes. In fact, the preparation of the castoreum consists in 
nothbg more than in dipping the bags, the moment they are cut 
off, when they are about three inches long, and one and a half 
broad, into warm milk, after which they are dried slowly. 
Neither the oven nor the sun's rays are resorted to in order to 
expedite this part of the process ; but the bags are hung up in a 
shady place, where they may dry by the current of fresh air 
alone. There is hardly any dru^ which recommends itself to 
man so powerfully by its impression on the external senses as 
this. The Ostyaks were acquainted with its virtues from the 
earliest times ; and it was related here that they keep a supply 
of it in every yurt, that the women may recover their strengu 
more quickly after childbirth. In like manner, the Kosaks and 
Russian traders have exalted the beaver-stone into a panacea; 
for these people, though, in cases of danger, they habitually look 
for safety to religious confidence, are yet inclined to reckon 
strength of constitution, and whatever is thought calculated to 
promote it, as further grounds of hope. To the sentence, " God 
arose, and our enemies were scattered," the Siberians add, very 
characteristically, the apocryphal interpolation, ^^and we are 
free from head-ache." To ensure this most desirable condition, 
every one has recourse, at home or on his travels, and with the 
firmest faith, to two medicines, and only two, viz., beaver-stone 
or beaver-efflux as it is here called, and sal-ammoniac. 

It is not surprising that men should yield to the instinctive 
tendency to generalize, and, from the strength of the castoreum, 
should mfer the wonderful virtues of the whole axiimal, and of 
all its parts. I saw here, at M. Nijegorodsov's, some roundish 
lumps of fat, which were likewise extracted from the beaver of 
the Obi, resembling the castoreum bags in size, shape, and co- 
lour, but without any smell. They were here called pöchki, or 
kidneys; and it was stated that they lie on the breast of the fe- 
males, immediately under the skin. The yellow fat which forms 
the mass of these round bodies, is covered with a brown skin, 
through which it sometimes exudes. The pochki are not ex- 
ported, but the Siberians collect them eagerly, because, as they 
say, gouty swellings disappear rapidly when rubbed with this 
fat. Another offspring of the sympathetic theory is the belief 
that the teeth of the beaver cure the toothache. 

One of the interesting remarks made by the people of Be- 
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resoT, with respect to the beaver, was, that it alone, of all the 
fur animals, andergoes no change of colour in the course of the 
season. The winter passes over without making any impression 
upon an animal which then dwells and moves wholly in the water ; 
and it is not unlikely that the comparative comfort and equable 
temperature enjoyed by the beaver in this latitude, conduce to 
that organic development which renders its produce so valuable. 
There are always two passages leading from the subterranean 
dwellings of the beavers of the Obi; the one opens on the steep 
bank of the stream above the level of the water; the other, so 
deep under the water as not to be closed in winter by the ice, the 
usual thickness of which is here about four feet eight inches. 
All the stories which have been repeated for centuries in European 
books of natural history, respecting the constructive talents of 
the beaver — the dams which they build — ^the bars of wood which 
they cut and shape to their purpose — are all related by the hunt- 
ers of Beresov in terms so perfectly similar, that it can hardly 
be doubted that we are here at the first sources of the informa- 
tion. 

Two assertions, however, made respecting them were new to 
me. One was, that among beavers, as with bees and men, there 
are distinctions of ranks ; each chief keeping a number of la- 
bourers, the toils of which he oversees and directs, without 
taking part in them; and again, it was stated, that the contents of 
the castoreum bags depend on the moon« In regard to the first 
of these points, my information was unfortunately derived only 
from Russians, and not from Ostyaks, who are unacquainted with 
any condition of men exempt from labour; and I am, therefore, 
unable to decide whether the assertion might not have originated 
in the desire to trace an analogy between the beaver and the hu- 
man species, or whether it was actually founded on some indul- 
gence allowed among beavers to females, perhaps, and to the 
young. With respect to the influence of the moon, it is evident 
• that we have nothing to do in this case with varying gravitation, 
as in the phenomena of the tides, but simply with the changes 
of light, as is manifest on a close examination of the statements 
made, for the two syzygies are said to have opposite effects, so 
that both Ostyak and Russian hunters maintain that the bags are 
good for nothing at new moon, whereas they afford a rich prize 
only at full moon. But there is reason for suspecting that in the 
long winter's nights the advantages of moonlight are enjoyed by 
the hunter without being felt by the animaL 
VOL. I. — 31 
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Although I had had previously many opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the strikingly singular habits of the Russian 
merchant, yet I had nowhere seen them developed in such vigour 
and purity as here in Beresov. In the houses a seat is offered 
to strangers under the obrasa (see p. 92,) which is adorned with 
votive tapers in great profusion, and with other suitable decora- 
tions collected during travels in the south. The chief apartment 
IS in other respects comfortless and empty; but from the adjoin- 
ing rooms are brought wine, which is offered by way of wel- 
come, and various dainties, the produce of distant regions ; after 
these are introduced curiosities and rare objects of every descrip- 
tion, to which the bearded owner appeals m confirmation of his 
stories, or with which he tries to tempt his visiter to barter. 
The magazines and storehouses are filled exclusively with rein- 
deer skins, and such other merchandise as must be kept in large 
quantities; but the merchant, at home as well as on his journeys, 
keeps all his more precious goods immediately about him, and in 
his house one sees, heaped promiscuously, as if thrown together 
hy accident, the skins.of wild animals of all kinds, arms for Rus- 
sians and for Ostyaks, packages of tea and mammoths' bones, 
Russian clothing, Samavars, brandy and madeira, beaver bags 
and needles, Bokharian fruits, Samoyed furs, tobacco, and other 
luxuries. One of these rooms would, in Europe, be taken at 
first view for the closet of some cynical antiquarian, or perhaps 
rather for the abode of an itinerant showman ; for to the disor- 
derly chaos of odds and ends, picked up in the course of travel, 
the merchant's wife and daughters add their clothes and the 
whole household stock, reserving the back rooms for their own 
accommodation exclusively. The Russian traders, taking a les- 
son from the Tatars, try to habituate their wives to a life of se- 
clusion, like that of the convent, in order that, in the absence of 
their lords, they may shun, through shyness, the eyes of strangers. 
Here, as elsewhere, the execution may fall short of the strict 
letter of the law; but where this is not the case, the women find 
consolation for their loneliness in the treasures accumulated around 
them, which they are at liberty to consider as their own property, 
until such time as a purchaser presents himself, or a new expedi- 
tion is undertaken. The language which Homer applied to the 
Sidonians of his day, still holds literally true with r^ect to the 
traders of Beresov; for in the course of their winter's journeys 
along the shores of the Icy Sea, they, too, " encounter many 
dangers, and they bring back as gain a thousand precious things. 
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wheedling and over-reaching the simple-minded people with flat- 
tering, wily words/' (Odyss. ii. 237, ix. 255, xiv. 288, xv. 
115.) 

But there are also men here belonging to the races of central 
Asia, who still retain some hold on the monopoly which they 
possessed under the successors of Chingis Khan, for many of the 
necessaries required by the Russians ot Beresov are brought to 
this place from the country round Tobolsk, 1000 versts distant, 
by Tatars, at all times of the year. A traveller of this descrip- 
tion was lodged in the same house with me in the town. He 
led a temperate and simple life, according to the precepts of the 
Kor^n, but this evening I found him, clad as usual in a light- 
coloured khalat, and sitting cross-legged on the floor, playing 
cleverly on a balalaika or Russian guitar, and singing some Tatar 
verses, which were, he told me, a lament for the fall of Kasan. 

Of the feathered game, from which the people of Tobolsk de- 
rive such luxurious supplies for their tables, there is also an 
abundance here. At this season the birds shot were chiefly the 
cock-of-the- woods, or, as the Russians call it, the pigeon-grouse, 
and the bird called the kuropdtki. The heath-fowl shown to me 
under the latter name were now perfectly white, with the excep- 
tion of some black tail feathers. They have but three toes, and 
no spurs. Not only are the feet covered with feathers down to 
the division of the toes, but tufts of feathers reach even to the 
claws, which are incur vate, and hollow underneath. The bill is 
strong and black, the upper part being boldly arched, and termi- 
nating in a point« which is bent down so as to overlie the under 
part. 

In summer time the immense multitudes of wild ducks found 
here, help to replenish in an agreeable manner the provision stores 
of the Russians. They are caught in the way already mentioned 
(p. 254,) and their eggs, too, are collected. Within these few 
years, some of the people in the town .possess domestic poultry 
also, which they keep during the winter in coops adjoining the 
bath-rooms, and warmed twice a week. 

December 3. — The magnetic observations were complete, and 
to-day the necessary preparations were made for continuing the 
journey down the river. It is important to consider a distinction 
made by the Russians in speaking of the native tribes of the ad- 
jacent tracts, for the denominations Verkhovie and Nisovie Os- 
tyaki were used here as if they were the proper names, — the 
former, of the people with whom we had hitherto had intercourse, 
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and the latter, of those to whom we were now directing our steps* 
The expressions in question, however, have reference only to 
the upper and lower tracts on a river, and the line of demarka- 
tion which they seem to establish is, in reality, quite arbitrary ; 
yet when taken in an ethnographical sense, they are not mis* 
placed at Beresoy. How far the distinction referred to between 
the native tribes may have originated in the last century, on ac- 
count of the increased traj£c of the Russians on the Obi, I was 
better able to judge on my return from the country down the 
river, for I then perceived that there is a wide diflFerence between 
the dialects of the Verkhovian Ostyaki of Sam^rovo, and the 
Nisovian Ostyaks of Obdorsk, which gradually disappears to- 
wards Beresov, at which place there is no perceptible difference 
in res(>ect to language between the natives immediately above and 
those below the town; but here, nevertheless, is the line of se- 
paration with respect to the clothing of the people, which in 
these regions must be looked on as the first element of comfort 
and well-being, the grand object of domestic economy and social 
union. It is north of Beresov that we first find in general use 
that clothmg of reindeer skins, which reaches Tobolsk as an 
article of trade, and which we, having procured it there, found 
most eminently serviceable throughout our journey. Among the 
Verkhovian Ostyaks nettle-bast or fish-skins are substituted for 
the skins of the reindeer, but in the shape of their garments they 
adhere to the pattern given them by their northern neighbours. 

The Ostyaks as well as the Russians in this country call the 
skins of very young reindeer fawns, peshki, while, under the 
name of neplöi or nepluiki, they comprise the skins of all the 
older deer which are not yet full-grown. These two classes of 
peltry are used for most parts of the Nisovian clothing, and it is 
only for especial purposes, to be mentioned hereafter, that re- 
course is had to the much stronger hide of the full grown ani- 
mal. The five essential articles of dress are, for men and wo- 
men, perfectly alike, and the sixth or over-all is used in like man- 
ner by both when the cold is intense. The hood which hides 
the face, is consequently the only external distinction of the 
sexes among the Ostyaks. 

They first pull on short drawers made of curried reindeer skin : 
these fit tight round the hips, and reach down to the knee. 
They then draw on stockings, of extremely flexible and soft 
peshki, with the hair turned next to the wearer's skin, and 
trimmed carefully, so as to lie perfectly even : they reach a few 
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inches above the knee, and are there tied with thin leathern 
thongs. Then come the boots, (in Ostyak, püimi,) of equal 
length, and made of the strong leather of old reindeer. In 
these the hair is turned outwards, on the leg as well as on the sole, 
and in the latter situation it is invariably placed so as to point 
forwards or towards the toe, in order to increase the resistance 
from friction in case of descending a slope on smooth ice or hard 
snow. The lower part of the boot is very wide and roomy, but 
the leg fits tight, and is made of two pieces, of which the wider 
wraps the limb from behind till it joins the narrower, which lies 
flat upon the ^in: particular care is taken to fasten perfectly 
the covering of the feet. For this purpose are used in the first 
place two thin straps, which reach from the leg of the boot to 
the girdle. But besides these, there are two strings sewed to 
the boot behind, just above the calf of the leg, which are tied 
together in front. In no Case did I see leathern thongs em- 
ployed for this purpose, but every where the same sort of red 
woollen strings, which the Ostyaks buy of the Russians. The 
reason for the preference thus given to the European article is 
obvious, for in intense frost leathern thongs stiffen, and cannot 
be tied so well as soft strings. Now on the close fitting and 
tying of the Nisovian boots depends their warmth as well as 
convenience. 

We have so far described only the covering of the Ostyak's 
lower limbs. Above, the first garment drawn on and worn next 
the skin, is the malitza, which bears a general resemblance not 
only to all the other upper clothing of the Ostyaks, but to that 
also of most of the nations of northern Siberia; and, indeed, 
the French blouse and the Sicilian marinajo^ furnish, in respect 
of popular costume, a remarkable point of comparison between 
the inhabitants of southern Europe and of northern Asia. The 
Mälitza is generally made of neplui or skins of young deer, 
sewed together, closed all round like a sack, with sleeves, arid 
an opening to put the head through. The soft hair is turned 
in towards the skin of the wearer, excepting as far as regards 
the receptacles of the hands, or the gloves attached to the sleeves, 
in which the hair is always turned outwards. It appears at first 
sight extraordinary too, that these hand coverings attached to 
the mllitza are invariably made of the hardest and most inflexi- 
ble portions of the reindeer hide, — of the extremity of the leg of 
the full-grown animal. But as in reindeer travelling, in fishinjj, 
and in the chase, the Ostyaks are often obliged to put their 

31* 
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hands to rough and heavy work, they prefer a thick and strong 
covering for the extremities to one which is delicate and flexible. 
To allow the complete use of the fingers at fine work, there is a 
transverse slit at the under side of the glove, through which 
they may be thrust so as to move at lil)erty without being alto- 
gether beyond protection. 

Over the m^litza is drawn a second garment, the parky which 
ordinarily completes the dress. But when the Ostyak reckons 
on long exposure to the air, he wears instead of the last-named 
outward covermg, that which is called the gäsy while travellers 
again wear the park over the militza, and the güs over bothr 
these, as a last protection. Both park and gus are shaped like 
the mälitza, but the two first-named have this essential charac- 
ter, that they have the hairy side turned out; so that either of 
them in conjunction with the mdlitza forms a clothing covered 
with hair on both sides, an advantage which man by his inge- 
nuity thus obtains above other animals. The militza may be 
lengthened so as to cover the hands, while each of the other two 
garments supplies a covering for the head; for attached to them 
at the neck, is a close-fitting hood, which completely protects 
the wearer's head and neck, leaving in front an oval opening 
large enough to allow the projection of his temples, cheek-bones, 
and chin» The park is always made of neplüis sewed together, 
and bears, for special ornament, on the top of the attached hood, 
the pointed eais of the young animal ; its edge is always hand- 
somely trimmed with the skin of the young, long-haired dog, 
which, as we observed at Kunduvansk, is reared and fondled by 
the women, to be afterwards sacrificed to the love of ornament* 

The overall, called g(is, is invariably made of the long-haired 
skin of an old reindeer in its winter coat. It gives the Ostyak 
men the look of fine polar bears; for, though the Kosaks of JBe- 
resov prefer this article of dress when it is of a brown colour, 
the Ostyaks are decidedly in favour of a snow-white güs; whe- 
ther it be that, having their attention fixed by the annual change 
of colour in wild animals, they haVe learned to recognise in white 
surfaces the property of radiating heat slowly, or else that they 
find it advantageous in hunting to be as undistinguishable as pos- 
sible from the snow in colour, so as not to attract the notice of 

* Since I have discovered (as will be shown further on,) a connexion 
between the Ostyak and Hunfjarian languages, it appears to me that the 
Ostyak name of this garment has reference to its peculiar trimming, and 
that it corresponds with the Majar word par kanyj an edge or border. 
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the animals pursued. And here it may be remarked, that among 
tame reindeer the change of colour follows no certain rule ; for 
I have seen in the middle of winter, along with a number of 
snow-white animals, as many more exhibiting every shade of co- 
lour to a perfect brown ; and this difference is not attributable to 
age, for among the collected peshki and neplüiki, (seep. 364,) 
there is always plenty of choice between white and brown. As 
a remarkable distinction between the park and güs, I have still 
to mention that the latter is much the lighter of the two, which 
proves manifestly that the hide of the old animal, covered with 
hair, is specifically lighter than that of the younger and imper- 
fectly grown animal; and it might, perhaps, be worth inquiring, 
whether a similar result of age might not be found among other 
and kindred ruminants. 

After the body has been protected from cold in the way here 
described, there still remains something to complete the dress. 
The upper garments, which reach little beyond the knee, are 
not at all in the way, nor do they impede the wearer; indeed, 
owing to the equal distribution of the weight over the whole 
body, the whole thre^ may be worn at the same time, with- 
out either oppressing or hindering motion. Yet the Ostyak men 
are accustomed to bind themselves tight round the loins with a 
strap about an inch wide (in Russian, kushak;) and by this means 
they contrive to raise the militza a little, to gather it on the 
breast and back, while they make a fold in the garment next the 
body, which serves as their only pocket. This, however, is only 
capable of receiving small articles ; for whatever is to be pocketed 
must first make its way through the transverse slit in the left 
glove, and then, the right hand holding up the left sleeve, the 
left arm draws back and seeks the pocket. We shall afterwards 
have to mention these pockets as the receptacles of the snuff, of 
which the Nisovian Ostyaks are passionately fond. 

It is a striking fact, and one worthy of attention, that no 
Ostyak ever wears the strap round the loins without decorating 
it with some metal pieces; for it is this portion of their dress, 
not taken from the reindeer, which renders the people, to some 
extent, dependent on strangers. At present they satisfy this 
want through the Russians, and at high prices. They buy for 
fastening the girdle a brass plate with three eyes, which are tied 
to one end of it, and a brass hook for the other end of the belt, 
besides a number of metal studs, with which the kushak is orna- 
mented. In truth, the kind of buckle here described enables 
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them to tighten or loosen the belt, exactly according to the 
measure of the meal which they have taken, so as not to lose 
the advantage of a pocket. Still, if the decided preference of 
this expedient were not the result of ancient custom, they could 
not fail to perceive that a tied girdle is as convenient as a buckled 
one, and Much less expensive. The price of those metal articles 
is considerable on this very account, — that they are bespoken in 
Russia by the Siberian merchants solely for the use of the 
Ostyaks; for the Russians themselves, both in Europe and Asia, 
make use only of woven sashes for such purposes. These circum- 
stances seem to indicate plainly, that long ago, and before the 
Russians had changed the aspect of afifairs in Siberia, a people 
acquainted with the working of metals maintamed an intimate 
commerce with the Nisovian Ostyaks. 

A knife with a broad iron blade and rude wooden handle, in a 
leathern sheath, always hangs at the girdle. This indispensable 
instrument is called by the Ostyaks Kdje and Kdsim, and they 
buy it from the Russian traders as eagerly as their other metal 
articles ;* yet its general introduction does not pronounce so de- 
cidedly as that of the above-mentioned ornaments and objects of 
luxury, in favour of an early intercourse with a people possess- 
ing metals ; for, even supposing that the Ostyaks, previous to 
their acquaintance with the Russians, had used knives of stone 
or other substitutes for iron ; yet in this case the innovation was 
of such visible and overpowering importance, that its speedy 
and exclusive adoption cannot be compared with that of unes- 
sential fashions, nor require, as in the case of the latter, a par- 
ticular elucidation. 

Although these explanations with respect to the dress of the 
Nisovian Ostyaks were important to us in Beresov, as prepara- 
tory to our intercourse with that people, yet the attempt to de- 
scribe or inquire into all the peculiarities of the nation, in con- 
nexion with intellect and manners, before visiting their northern 
abodes, would be premature, since the collective results of an 
acquaintance with the Verkhovian and Nisovian tribes ought to 
be weighed impartially in order to distinguish what is truly na- 
tional, m usage and opinion, from what is adventitious and acci- 
dental. Yet some of the results furnished by our conversations 
in Beresov may be here mentioned for their individual value. 

* In Hungarian a knife is kii^ a hand kett. In the Vognl dialect of 
the Ostyak langruage the word katy a hand^ is still retained. 
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The honesty of the Ostyaks is both praised and wondered at by 
the Russians. Theft is never heard of, and if a trader who 
spends a night in a yurt, should miss any of his bread, he must 
keep his eye on the dogs, who are sure to be the guilty parties. 
An engagement made by one of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this country is never broken, provided it be confirmed with cer- 
tain usual formalities. A member of the court of justice told 
me, that in suits between Russians and Ostyaks, it is still the 
custom here to bring into court the head of a bear, and that 
* this animal, which is supposed to be omniscient, is there appealed 
to as a witness by the Ostyaks. In swearing they make the 
gesture of eating, and call upon the bear to devour them in like 
manner if they do not tell the truth. 

It was also said that a promise made operates even after the 
death of him who made it, the son voluntarily paying his father's 
debts; and that frequently families have discharged the engage- 
ments of deceased members after several generations, on the pro- 
duction of incontestable proofs. Among these may be reckoned 
certain notches cut in wood, which, without having the value of 
written characters, are adopted by, and descend in some families, 
as ciphers, representing names. It has bappened, that marks of 
this kind found on the wood-work of a yurt, were deemed suffi- 
cient proof of the building having been pledged for debt, and that 
the claimant, relying on this evidence alone, obtained possession. 

Knots on a cord, or on a thong of leather, serve to mark num- 
bers, and conventionally things also. Thongs of this sort I had 
seen, without knowing their meaning, in some of the yurts im- 
mediately before Beresov; and here I learned that, in confor- 
mity with old habits, they are used by the Ostyaks to keep an 
account of the horses furnished to Russian travellers, and for 
which payment is to be afterwards received in the town. We 
know from Marco Polo's narrative, that already, in the thir- 
teenth century, there was a posting system established, for the 
convenience of travellers, throughout all the countries ruled by 
the descendants of Chingis Khan ; nay more, we find the same 
formality of an imperial podorojna or passport, in use then as 
at present; and, as the Venitian travellers proved by experience 
the sufficiency of their post-order between Pekin and the Black 
Sea, so it is clear enough from various passages of their journal, 
that, at that time, the inhabitants of the Obi also would have 
supplied them with the means of travelling, if required so to do. 
Yet, from the Verkhovian Ostyaks they could have got only 
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d(^s, for the use of horses belongs to a comparatively late pe- 
ric^d of this people's history. Of this fact vre were often re- 
minded in the course of our journey hither by the extreme awk- 
wardness of our good-humoured drivers.; and here, in Beresov, 
they tell a story of a Yerkhovian Ostyak who lifted a horse's 
hind-leg, and tried to put the collar on the animal's loins, as if 
he were yoking a dog. 

Finally, it must not be left untold how often, in the midst of 
the antique and Asiatic mode of life characterizing Beresov, the 
attention is called to the events of modern Europe by strange 
and startling contrasts. We had already heard people in Siberia 
alluding, under the name of the unfortunates of the 14th De- 
cember, to the revolutionists whom a judicial sentence, following 
the last tumults, had dispersed over Northern Asia ; and of these 
we met here, in Beresov, M. G6rski, at one time a Count and 
general of cavalry, (but his rank and title had now ceased,) and 
the ex-chieftains Focht and Chernflov. They were generally to 
be seen in Nisovian clothing; but on holydays they wore Eu- 
ropean coats, in order to display the vestiges.of orders which had 
once been sewed upon them. 

In this case men of very different stamp had clung to the same 
plank in the common shipwreck. The two younglr alone felt 
broken-spirited ; for they had blindly resigned themselves to one 
thought, and were so possessed with that spirit of agitation which, 
issuing from Germany, has become traditional in Russian con- 
spiracies, that the poor men still thought that all Europe sympa- 
thized with them in their downfall. But the older and hardier 
warrior had been intoxicated merely by a fool-hardy passion for 
desperate struggles. Partly unknown to, partly despised by, the 
conspirators, he joined their ranks for the first time on the deci- 
sive day ; and now he felt as one who had been subdued only by 
force of arms: besides, he liked Beresov well enough, and only 
complained of the impediments which the climate presented to 
equestrian life. The horses of this place were scarcely able to 
carry him ; and though, for his amusement, he had taught the 
Kosaks of Beresov all the rules of the riding-school, yet the deep 
snow and the swampy ground prevented exercise on horse-back 
in winter and in summer. Some other victims of that fatal month 
had buried themselves in complete solitude in Beresov : it was 
said that they were living with their wives, who had followed 
them into Siberia. Such examples of connubial fidelity are far 
from being unusual in the history of Siberian exile. 
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Among the various tales circulated in Western Europe re- 
specting Siberia, may be reckoned the statement, that the exiles 
of this or some other description are obliged to hunt the sable or 
other fur animals. But, in truth, it is only in the Uralian mines 
and those of Nerchinsk, and in certain manufactories, that per- 
sons condemned to forced labour are ever seen, and several of the 
rioters whom we saw here in Beresov had already served a year 
of punishment in Nerchinsk.* All the rest, and the great ma- 
jority of the Russian delinquents, are condemned only to settle 
abroad ; and, if they belong to the labouring classes, to support 
themselves; yet with this consolation, that, mstead of being serfs 
as heretofore, they become in all respects as free as the peasants 
of Western Europe. Political offenders, however, who belong, 
in Russia, as elsewhere, generally to the upper classes, or those 
not used to manual labour, are allowed to settle only in the towns 
of Siberia, because the support allowed them by the government 
can thus reach them more easily. 

I have often heard Russians who were intelligent and reflect- 
ing men, mention as a paradox which hardly admits of an ex- 
planation, that the peasants condemned to become settlers, all 
without exception, and in a very short time, change their habits, 
and lead an exemplary life; yet it is certain that the sense of the 
benefit conferred on them by the gift of personal freedom is the 
sole cause of this conversion. Banishment subservient to colo- 
nization, instead of close imprisonment, is, indeed, an excellent 
feature in the Russian code; and though the substitution of forced 
labour in mines for the punishment of death may be traced back 
to Grecian examples, yet the improving of the oflFender's con- 
dition by bestowing on him personal freedom, is an original as 
well as an admirable addition of a Russian legislator. 

* Exiles of this kind are called in Siberia, katorshutki, their punishment 
katarshuiM raboia or katorga. No one there ever thinks of the derivation 
of this word, which is corrupted from xat'cpyoi', the name given to a gal- 
ley by the Byzantine historians as well as by the Greeks on theßlack Sea 
at the present day. 
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LYNCH'S DEAD SEA. 

CONDENSED AND CHEAPER EDITION. NOW READY. 

NARRATIVE OF ThTu. S. EXPEDITION 

TO THB DEAD 8EA AND RIVER JORDAN. 
BY W. F. LYNCH, U. S. N., 

Commander of the Expedition. 

New and eondensed edition, with a Hap, from actual Surveys. 

In one neat royal 12mo. volame, extra cloth. 

The universal curiosity excited by the interesting narrative of this 
remarkable expedition, has induced the author to prepare a con- 
densed edition for popular use, which is now finished, at a very low 
price. In preparing the former editions, the object was to produce 
a work worthy in every respect of the national character which it 
assumed, and no pains or expense was spared in bringing out a vo- 
lume as handsome as anything of the kind as yet prepared in this 
country. The great demand, which has rapidly exhausted many 
large impressions of this edition, notwithstanding its price, is a 
sufficient proof of the intrinsic value and interest of the work; and 
in presenting this new and cheaper edition, the publishers would 
merely state that it contains all the substance of the former volume, 
from the time the expedition reached Lake Tiberias till its depar- 
ture from Jerusalem, embracing all the explorations upon the river 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. Some matter in the preliminary and 
concluding chapters has been omitted or condensed, and the two 
maps of the former edition have been reduced in one, preserv- 
ing, however, all the more important features of the country de- 
scribed. In its present form, therefore, afforded at about one-third 
the price of the more costly issue, in a neat and handsome volume, 
admirably adapted for parlor or fireside reading, or for district 
schools, Sabbath schools, and other libraries, the publishers confi- 
dently anticipate a very extensive demand. 

Copies may stUl be had of the FINE EDITION, 

In one very large and handsome octavo volume, 
With Twenty-eight beautiful Plates, and Two Maps. 

This book, so long and auxionsly expected, fully sustains the hopes of the most san- 
guine and fastidious. It is truly a magnificent work. The type, paper, binding, style, 
and execution are all of the best and highest character, as are also the maps and en- 
gravings. It will do more to elevate the character of our national literature than any '- 
work that has appeared for years. The intrinsic interest of the subject will give it 
popularity and immortality at once. It must be read to be appreciated: and it will be 
read extensively, and valued, both in this and other countries.~-Xady^< Bookj Aug. 1849. 

IVhen, however, he fairly "gets under weigh," every page possesses interest, and 
we follow him with eagerness In his perilous and tortuous voyage down the Jordan, 
and his explorations of the mysterious sea, upon which the curse of the Almighty 
visibly rests. His privations, toils, and dangers were numerous, but were rewarded 
by success where all others had failed. He has contributed materially to our know- 
ledge of scriptural Geography, particularly in his charts of the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
which he fully explored. If our readers wish to know all he has done, they must 
procure and read his book ; we cannot give even an outline of it. We can only add 
that the publishers have done their full duty in their department, and the maps and 
plates are all that could be desired. — Presbyterian. 
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XZUfNia>7*8 UFE OF "WIRT. 
CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT. 

BY JOHN P. KENNEDY. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
In two large and handsome 12mo. volumes, with a Portrait and fac-aimile of a 

letter from John Adams. 

ALSO, 

A iLSuadsome Ijllirstry Bdltleity tn two beautlfialljr printed 

octavo volumes. 

Tlic whole of Mr. Wirt*s Papers, CSorrespondence, Diaries, itc, having been placed 
in the hands of Mr. Kennedy, to be need in this work : it will be found to contain mueh 
^al is new and interesting relative to the political history of the times, as well as to 
the private life of Mr. Wirt 

The exceedingly favorable manner in whieh this work has been everywhere 
received, having rapidly exhaosted the first edition, the publishers have pleasure in 
presenting a second, revised, in a smaller form and at a lower price. In so doing, 
they have Deen desirous to meet the wishes of many with whom its former cost was 
nil objection. In its present neat and convenient form, the work is eminently fitted 
to assume the position which it merits as a book for every parlor-table and for every 
fire- side where there is an appreciation of the kindliness and manliness, the intellect 
end the affection, the wit and liveliness which rendered William Wirt at once so emi- 
nent in the world, so brilliant in society, and so loving and loved in the retirement of 
his domestic eircle. Uniting all these attractions, it cannot fail to find a place in every 
private and public library, and in all collections of books for the use of schools and 
colleges; for the young can have before them no brighterexampleof whatcan be 
accomplished by industry and resolution, than the life of William Wirt, as uncon- 
sciously related by himself in these volumes. 

The approbation bestowed upon this work by the press has been universal. From 
among anmeroi» reeommendatory notices, the publishers submit a few. 

One of the most valuable books of the season, and certainly one of the most enter- 
taining works ever published in this country. ^Mr. Kennedy is admirably qualified 
for the preparation of such a work, and has evidently had access to a great variety of 
Bsefnl material. The work Is one which should be in the hands of every young man 
in the country. Its intrinsic interest will secure it a very general popularity. — N. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 

• The fascinating letters of Mr. Wirt, one of the most brilliant and agreeable men of 
the day, in thenaselves Airuish a rich fund of instruction and ei\joymenL— »iUcAm'cJ Jn^. 

This work has been looked for with much interest by the public, and will not disap- 
point the high expectations justly based upon the well-known talents of the author, 
and the abundant materials left by the distinguished orator and jurist, to which he has 
had free access. — Baltimore American, 

The style is m once vigorous and fascinating, and the interest of the most absorbing 
eharacter.— PA»tod«/j>Ata Inquirer. 

Mr. Kennedy is one of Um very fiinest of Ameriean writers. He never touches a 
subject that he does not adorn— and it is fortunate for the memory of Mr. Wirt that the 
history of his life has fallen into such hands. The publishers have performed their 
ta^ in excellent style. The paper and the type are good, and the whole getting up is 
admirable.—- KicAmond Whig, 

Mr. Kennedy has indeed given us two delightful and instructive volumes. No 
part of what he has thus brought together could have been omitted without detriment 
to the perfect picture of the great man who held for twelve years the important office 
of Attorney-General of these United States. Inwoven with the biographical anec- 
dotes, letters, and speeches, ure elucidatory threads that guide the reader to a better 
nnderstandu^ of various matters of history, and give a general and permanent value 
to the work. A fine portrait is prefixed to the first volume, and a curious fac-simile of 
a letter from John Adams is given in the second.— JV. Y. Comnurcial Advertiser. j 

Mr. Kennedy has made a couple of very interesting volumes. He has not disap- 
pointed the expectations of those who know his powers, and had enjoyed the spirit, 
grace, and humor of his previous writings. He has properly adopted the plan of 
making Mr. Wibt speak for himself, wheneverthis was possible. We have, accord- J 

ingly, a large body of his letters, showing him in every possible attitude, during almost ^ 

every period of his life, and always in a manner to satisfy us of the equal goodness of 
his heart and the clear manliness of his intellect. The lawyer, in particular, vdll be 
apt to peruse these pages with a sensible sympathy. They illustrate the prq^gress of 
thousands, through a long and painful struggle— from poverty, through adversity, and 
finally, into renown and excellence. They furnish many admirable examples, as 
well as interesting history.— Oharleeton Mercury. 
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In one large volume, imperial quarto, handsomely bound, 

With Twenty-six Plates, Engraved and Colored in the best style. 

Together with 112 pages of Descriptive Letter-press, and a very copious Index. 

This splendid volume will fill a void long felt in this country, where no 
work has been attainable presenting the results of the important science of 
Physical Geography in a distioct and tangible form. The list of plates sub- 
joined will show both the design of the work and the manner in which its 
carrying out has been attempted. The reputation of the author, and the 
universal approbation with which his Atlas has been received, are sufficient 
guarantees that no care has been, spared to render the book complete and 
trustworthy. The engraving, printing, and coloring will all be found of the 
best and most accurate description. 

As but a small edition has been prepared, the publishers request all who' 
may desire to procure copies of the work to send orders through their book- 
sellers without delay. 

LIST OF PLATES. 
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2. Mouutain Chains of Europe and Asia. 

3. Mountain Chains of America. 

4. Illustration of the Glacier System of 
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5. Phenomena of Volcanic Action. 
Palaeontoiogical and Geological Map of 

the British Islands. (Frontispiece.) 

HYDROGRAPHY. 

1. Physical Chart of the Atlantic Ocean. 

2. Physical Chart of the Indian Ocean. 

3. Physical Chart of the Pacific Ocean or 

Great Sea. 

4 Tidal Chart of the British Seas. 

5 The River Systems of Europe and 

Atia. 

6. The River Systems of America. 

Tidal Chart of the World. 
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1. Humboldt's System of Isothermal Lmes. 

2. Geographical Distribution of the Cur- 

rents of Air. 

3. Hyetographic or Rain Map of the 

4. Hyetographic or Rain Map of Europe. 
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1. Geographical Distribution of Plants. 
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vated Plants used as Food. 
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man a, Edentata, Marsupialia, and 
Pachydermata. 

4. Geographical Distribution ofCarnivorn. 
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and Ruminantia. 

6. Geographical Distribution of Birds. 

7. Geographical Distribution of Reptiles 

8. Ethnographic Map of the World. 

9. Ethnographic Map of Great Britain 
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The intention of this work is to exhibit, in a popular and attractive form, 
the results of the researches of naturalists and philosophers in all the more 
important branches of Natural Science. Its study requires no previous train- 
ing ; for while facts and deductions are stated according to the strictest rules 
of scientific inquiry, they are by an ingenious application of colors, signs, 
and diagrams, communicated in a manner so simple and striking as to render 
them at once intelligible and easily retained. 

F*r the first time, in this country, the principles of graphic representation 
are here applied to the delineation of the most important facts of external 
phenomena. Simple but significant symbolical signs have been introduced 
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JOHNSTON'S FHTSICAIi ATZJU3 — (Contiimed.) 

to an extent, and with an effect, hitherto never contemplated. The contents 
of the many Toluroes, formerly the sole depositories of information regarding 
the different kingdoms of nature, have been condensed and reproduced with 
a conciseness, precision, completeness, and promptitude of application alto- 
gether unattainable by any other agencjr. 

The elegant substitute of linear delineation registers the most cmnplicated 
results in the most perspicuous form, affords inexhaustible facilities for record- 
ing the continued advance of science, and *' renders its progress visible." 

The Physical Atlas is the result of many years' labor, and in its construc- 
tion not only have the writings and researches of the philosophers and travel- 
ers of all nations been made use of, but many of the most eminent men of 
the age, in the different departments of science, have contributed directly to 
its pages. The letter-press gives a condensed description of each subject 
treated of, with constant reference to the elucidation of the maps, and the 
colors and signs employed are uniformly explained by notes on the plates. 
But while endeavoring to make available to every one the rich stores of 
knowledge otherwise nearly inaccessible, it has ever been borne in mind that, 
in such a work, accuracy and truth are the first requisites, in order that it 
may be a guide to the naturalist in investigating the more philosophical de- 
partments of science, and to the inquirer in showing what has already been 
done, and what remains to be accomplished, in perhaps the most universally 
interesting and attractive branch of human knowledge. 

From among a vast number of recommendatory notices, the publishers sub- 
Ait the following : — 

We have thus rapidly ran through the eontents of the Atlas to show its coropre- 
hensiveness and philosophic arrangement. Of its execution, no praise would be in 
excess. The maps are from the original plates, and these are beautifully finished, 
and the coloring has been laid on with the utmost nicety and care. The size is an 
imperial quarto^ and the accompanying text embraces a vast amount of details that 
the imagination is called on to fasten and associate with the maps. The enterprise 
and fine taste of the American publishers will, we hope, be rewarded by an extensive 
sale of this most admirable work. No school-room and no family should be witliout 
the Physical Atlas. 

In the hands of a judicious teacher, or head of a family, information of the m<Mt 
varied nature in all departments of science and natural history can be introduced and 
commented on, in reference to its geographical bearing, while the materials of the 
text and the Atlas may be commented on to any desired extent. Such works give 
attractiveness to knowledge, and stimulate to energy the mind of the young; while in 
the beauty, harmony, and intermediate reactions of nature thus exhibited, the facili- 
ties of imagination and judgment find room for equal exercise and renewed delight. 
It is the lively picture and representatiou of our planet.— iVleur York Literary World, 
March 9, 1850. 

The book before us is, in short, a graphic encyclopaedia of the sciences— an atlas 
of human knowledge done into maps. It exemplifies the truth which it expresses — 
that he who runs may read. The Thermal Laws of Leslie it enunciates by a bent line 
running across a map of Europe; the abstract researches of Gauss it embodies in a 
few parallel curves winding over a section of the globe ; a formula of Laplace it 
melts down to a little path of mezzotint shadow ; a problem of the transcendental ana- 
lysis, which covers pages with definite integrals, it makes plain to the eye by a little 
stippling and hatching on a given degree of longitude ! All possible relations of 
time and space, heat and cold, wet and dry, frost and snow, volcano and storm, cur- 
rent and tide, plant and beast, race and religion, attraction and repulsion, glacier and 
avalanche, fossil and mammoth, river and mountain, mine and forest, air and cloud, 
and sea and sky— all in the earth, and under the earth, and on the earth, and above 
the earth, that the heart of man has conceived or his head understood— are brought to- 
gether by a marvellous microcosm, and planted on these little sheets of paper— thus 
making themselves clear to every eye. In short, we have a summary of all the cross- - 
questions of Nature for twenty centuries— and all the answers of Nature herself set 

down and speaking to us voluminous system dans un mot Mr. Johnston 

is well known as a geographer of great accuracv and research; audit is certain that 
this work will add to his reputation ; for it is beautifully engraved, and accompanied 
with explanatory and tabular letterpress of great value.— Xondon AthencBum. 
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The great success of this work, and its introduction into many of the higher schools 
and academies, have induced the publishers to prepare a new and much improved 
edition. In addition to the corrections and improvements of the author bestowed on 
the work in its passage through the press a second time in London, notes have been 
introdoead to «diLpt )t more fully to the physical geonaphy of this county ; and a 
comprehensive glossary has been added, rendering the volume more particularly 
suited to educational purposes. The amount of these additions may be understood 
from the fact, that not only has the size of the page been increased, but the volume 
itself enlarged by over one hundred and fifty pages. At the same time, the price 
has not been increased. 

While reading this work, we could not help thinking how interesting, as well as 
useful, geography as a branch of education might be made in oar schools. In many of 
them< however, this is not accomplished. It is to be hoped that this defect will be 
remedied ; and that in all our educational institutions Oeogpraphy will soon be taught 
in the proper way. Mrs. Somerville's work may) in this respect, be pointed to as a 
model. — TaiVs Edinburgh Magazine. 

Our praise comes lagging in the rear, and is well-nigh superfluous. But we are 
anxious to recommend to our youth the enlarged method of studying geography which 
her present work deraonstrales to be as captivating as it is instructive. Nowhere, 
except in her own previous work, "The Connection of the Physical Sciences," is there 
tobe found so lar^e a store of well-selected information so lucidly set forth. In sur- 
veying and gppouping together whatever has been seen by the eyes of others, or detect- 
ed by their laborious investigations, she is not surpassed by any one. We have no 
obscurities other than what the imperfect state of science itself involves her in ; no 
dissertations which are felt to interrupt or delay. She strings her beads distinct and 
close together. With quiet perspicacity she seizes at once whatever is most interest- 
ing and most captivating in ner subject. Therefore it is we are for the book : and we 
hold.such presents as Mrs. Somerville has bestowed upon the public, to be of incalcu- 
lable value, disseminating; more sound information than all the literary and scientific 
institutions will accomplish in a whole cycle of their existence.— J?2aeÄ;tooo<rs Mag. 
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OUTLINES OF^ASTRONOMY. 

BY SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, F. R. S., &c. 
In one jieat Tolnme, crown octavo, with six plates and numeroas wood-cuts. 

Witb this, we take leaTe of this remarkable work, whieh we hold to be, beyond a 
doubt) the greatest and most remarl^able of the worlts in which the. laws of astrono- 
m}r end the appearance of the heavens are described to those who are not mathema- 
tieians nor observers, and recalled to those who are. 11 is the reward of men who 
can descend from the advancement of knowledge to care for its difl^sion, that their 
works are essential to all, that they become the manuals of the proficient as well as 
the tezt'books of the learner.— ^mn«um. 

Probably no book ever written npon any science has been Hoand to embTace with- 
in so small a compass an entire epitome of everything known withio air Its various 
departments, practical, theoretical, and physieaL— JSarammcr. 

A text-book of astronomy, from one of the highest names in the science.— i8äl»mai»*s 



ASPECTS OF mATURi:, 

IN DIFFERENT LANDS AND DIFFERENT CLIMATES. 
WITH SdENTinO ELUOIDATIONS. 

BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 

TRANSLATED BY MRa SABINE. 

In one very neat voIuhm^ royal 13mo., extra cloth. 

It is not without diffidence that I present to the public a series of papers which took 
their origin in the presence of nataral scenes of grandeur or beauty, on the ocean, in 
the forests of the Orinoco, in the Steppes of Venezuela, and in the mountain wilder- 
nesses of Peru and Mexico. Detached fragments were written down on the spot, and 
at the moment, and afterwards moulded into a whole. The view of nature on an en- 
larged scale, the display of the concurrent action of various forces or powers, and the 
renewal of the enjoy ment which the immediate prospect of tropical scenery a^rds 
to sensitive minds— are the objects which I have proposed to myself. — Attthou's 
PaiVACx. 

ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS.— Just Issued. 

BY W. J. BRODERIP, Esq., F. R. S. 

In one neat volume of 376 pages, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 
M0WriMJ[jr>8 JPRJiCTICJtE, CMMJIäM8TBV.-^UBt Jssifs4. 

INTROSVCTIDN TO FBAGTIGAL CHEMISTRT. 

INCLUDING ANALYSIS. 
By JOHN E. BOWMAN, 

I>emon8trator of Chemistry, King's Colleg^e. 

In one handsome volume, royal 12mo., of orer dOO pages. 

WXTB VEA1tI<T O^ne HITITPJLEI) JSKOBAyXll«« 09 WOOp. 

STKINMETZ'S HISTORY OF THE JESUITS. 

HISTORY OF~TB[i: JESITITS, 

rnOM THI FOCMDATION OP THB1R BOdlETT TO ITS 817PPRSSSI0N BT POPS OLEMKNT XI7. 

Their Missions throughout the World ; their Edueational System and Literature; 

toith their Revival and Present State. 

BY ANDREW STEINMETZ, 

Author of "The Novitiate,"- and "The'Jesuil in the Family.» 

In two handsome crown 8vo. vols, of about four hundred pages each, extra cloth. 
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FAGET'S TRAVELS IN HUNGARY-Jnst Ready. 

HV]¥GART A]¥D"TRA]¥SYIiTAIfIA: 

WITH REMARKS ON THEIR CONDITION, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND 

ECONOMICAL. 

BY JOHN PAGET, ESQ. 

Iq two neat volumes, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 
<^ We must BOW turn aside to make a short excursion into Hungary, with Mr. Paget 
for our guide. It would not be well possible to choose a better, for he never suffers 
our interest to flag, and appears to have made himself acoarateiy acquainted, not 
only with, the localities and traditions of the country, but with its whole history and 
institutions, which presents so many points of analogy to those of England, as really 
to invest the subject with a new and peculiar interest for an Englishman."— Qt^^''^''^' 
MevUw. 

B^mi^S WEST IJrmES.'-Jrow Mleady. 

IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES 
OFffTHE WCST INDIES AND NORTH AMERICA IN 1840. 

BY ROBERT BAIRD, A. M. 

In one neat volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 

*' We have here a new instalment, not of British prejudice and grumbling, common 
to transatlantic tourists who pass a few months in the country, but a fair, judicious, 
matter-of-fact book by a Scottish gentleman who makes the pilgrimage of a consider- 
able portion of the western world in pursuit of health, and in a frame of mind, we 
may add, well adapted to its recovery. There is no illness or dyspepsia In Mr. Baird's 
speculations. He has a good legal digestion of every fact or sentiment which comet 
before him."— iV. Y. Lit, World. 

" A most faithful and attractive description of the countries which the author has 
visited — forming altogether a tourist's note-book and traveler's guide of the very best 
class." — John BttU. 

"The narrative embraces topics of absorbing interest at the present day." — Liver- 
pool Mail. 

" Mr. Baird wields a delicate and graceful pencil, and touches 1i|rht1y and cheerily 
on the salient and light reflecting points of the varied and magnificent scenery he 
wanders over or floats amidst."— Ofewg-ou» Citizen. • ' - - 

HEW AMEHIOAK WORK OK SHOOTINa— Nwriy Beady. 

NOTES ON SHOOTING j OR HINTS TO SPORTSMEN. 

COMPRISING 

The Habits of the Game Birds and Wild Fowl of North Ameriea; 

The Dog, the Gun, and the Field. 
BY B. J. LEWIS, M.D., 

Editor of " Youatt on the Dog," &c. 
In one handsome volume, royal 12mo. 

HISTORY OP THE HUGUENOTS— A NEW EDITION, 
CONTINUED TO THE PRESENT TIME. ' 

BY W. S. BB.OWNING. 

In one large octavo volume, extra cloth* 

"One of the mosj interesting and valuable contributions to modern history.'»— G^««- 
ileman^s Magazine. 

RVSH'S 

MEMORANDA OF A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LONDON. 

In one large and handsome octavo volume, extra cloth. 

THE BOrS TBB48UBT OP SPORTS, PASTIMES, ABD BBCRBATWHS- 

WITH FOUR HUITORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In one very neat volume, royal 18mo., crimson extra cloth. 
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IffACFARIiANZS'S TTTRKXTST— Now Ready. 

TURKEY ANDItS DESTINY j 

THE RESULT OF JOURNEYS MADE IN 1847 AND 1848 TO EXAMINE INTO 

THE STATE OF THAT COUNTRY. 

BY CHAKLES MACFAEIANE, ESQ., 

Author of " Constantinople in 1828." 
In two neat Tolumes, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 
**The author of this work has made valuable contribaiions to the Western world's 
knowledge of the people and customs of the East, and none of more value than this. 
He is a close observer, an acute thinker, and master of a pleasant, lively style. We 
have seen no picture of Turkey, as it is, and of Its future destiny, that approaches 
these volumes m minuteness of detail, blended with philosophical comprehensiveness. 
Every one interested in the present position and future destiny of the Turkish go- 
vernment—should read Mr. Macfarlane's volumes." — N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 



SIX MONTHS IN THE GOLD MINES-Now Beady. 

SIX MONTHS IN~TIE SOLD MINES. 

FROM A JOURNAL OF A THREE YEARS' RESIDENCE IN UPPER AND 
LOWER CAUFORNIA DURING 1847, 1648, AND 1849. 

BY E. GOULD BUFFUM, ESQ., 

Lieut. First Regiment New York Yolunteers. 

In one well printed royal 12mo. vol., paper, price 50 cents, or extra cloth. 

*'Tio those who intend visiting California this book is invaluable, and the general 
reader will find it, in some respects, as fascinating and interesting as a work of fic- 
tion."— JV: y. Herald. 



FZJITCHER'S NINEVEH— Now Ready. 

NOTES FROM NINEVEH, 

<« And Travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria. 
BY THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 

In one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 
"Well written, and deeply interesting." — North American. 

''One of the best books of travels that we have taken up for a long time." — Bostim 
Evening Gazette. 
"The narratives of these excursions are deeply interesting."- iV: Y. Com. Advertiser. 
«Full of new and stirring interesl."—SatMrday Post. 



OABFENTER ON ALOOHOLIO LIQUORS-J'uat Beady. 

A prize" ESSAY 

OR THE USE OF ALCOHOLIC LKIDORS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

BY W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S., 

Author of " Principles of Human Physiology," &c. 
In one neat volume, royal 12mo. 
A prize of one hundred goineas having been offered in l^ondon for the best essay 
on the above subject, that sum has been awarded to Dr. Carpenter for the present 
work, by the adjudicators, Dr. John Forbes, Dr. G. L. Roupell, and Dr. W. A. Guy. 
A treatise on a subject of such universal interest by so distinguished a physiologist 
and teacher as Dr. Carpenter cannot fail to attract general attention, and be product- 
ive of much benefit. 

WALPOLH'S LETTERS. 

In six handsome octavo volumes, extra cloth. 

Four volun^s containing the Genekal CoEBESPONDEircE, and two the 

SuppKESSED Letters to Sik Hohace Mann. 

WALPQLE'S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGiy OF KING GEORÜIE THE THIRD. 

In two handsome octavo volumes. 
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— ■ -- ■* — 

Now Complete.— STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 

LIVES OF THE QuTeNS OF ENGLAN4), 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS. 

Now First Fablished firom Official Beeords, and other Anthontio Docmnenta, FU- 

▼ate aa well aa Pnblio. 

ITEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS AND COKAECTIONI. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

In six volumes crown octavo, extra crimson cloth, or half morocco, printed 

on fine paper and lai^e type. 

In thia edition. Volume One containa Vols. 1, 2 and 3 of the 12mo. edition ; 
Volume Two contains Vols. 4 and 6 ; Volume Three contains Vols. 6 and 7 ; 
Volume Four contains Vols. 8 and 9 ; Volume Five containa Vols. 10 and 11 ; 
and Volume Six contains Vol. 12. The whole fornuDg a very handsome ae- 
ries, suitable for presents, prizes, &c. 

The publishers have great pleasure in presenting to the public this work in a 
complete form. During the long period in which it has been issuing Trom the press, 
it has assumed the character of a standard work ; and, as occupying ground hitherto 
nntonehed, as embodying numerous historical facts hitherto unnoticed, and aa eoQ- 
' taining vivid sketches of the character and manners of the times, with anecdotes, 
documents, Ac. Sec, it presents numerous clainu on the attention of both the student 
of history and desultory reader. 

Those who have been waiting its completioh can now obtain it, forming ä handsome 
set, twelve volumes in six, in various styles of binding. 

A few copies still on hand of the Duodecimo Edition. Vol. I. — Contains 
Matilda of Flanders, Matilda of Scotland, Adelicia of Louvaine, Matilda of 
-Boulogne, and Eleanor of Aquitaine. Vol. II.-~Berengaria of Navarre, Isar 
bella of Angouleme, Eleanor of Provence, Eleanor of Castile, Margiierite of 
France, Isabella of France, Philippa of Hainault, and Anne of Bohemia. 
Vol. III. — Isabella of Valois, Joanna of Navarre, Katharine of Valois, Marga- 
ret of Anjou , Elizabeth Woodville, and Ann of Warwick. Vol. IV. — Elizabeth 
of York, Katharine of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anneof Clevea, 
and Katharine Howard. Vol. V. — ^Katbarihe Parr and Queen Mary. Vol. VI. 
— Queen Elizabeth. Vol. VII. — Queen Elizabeth (continued), and Anne of 
Denmark. Vol. VIII. — ^Henrietta Maria and Catharine of Braganza. Vol. IX. 
— ^Mary of Modena. Vol. X. — ^Mary of Modena (continued), and Mary II. 
Vol. XI. — Mary II. (continued), and Queen Anne. Vol» XII. — Queen Anne 
(concluded). ^ 

Any volume sold separately, or the whole to match in neat green cloth. 

These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of history.— 
Times. 

A most valuable and entertaining work.— 'ChfwUeie. 

This interesting and well-written work, in which the severe truth of history takes 
almost the wildness of romance, will constitute a valuable addition to our biogra- 
phical literature.^Miftrmiftg Herald. 

A valuable eoanribution to historical knowledge, to young persons especially. It 
contains amass of every kind of historical matter of interest, which industry and re- 
source could collect. We have derived much entertainment and instruction from 
the work. — Alhenceum. 

Th^ execution of this work is equal to the eonception. Great pains have been 
taken to make it both interesting and valuable. — Literary Gazette. 

A charming work— full of interest, at once serious and pleasing.* Monsieur Ouizou 

A most charming biographical memoir. We eonelnde by expressing our unquali- 
fied opinion, that we know of no more valuable contribution to modern history than 
this ninth volume of Miss Strickland's Lives of the Queens.— JITomtn« Herald. 

*2 
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HEW WORE BT BOSS EAVANA6H.— Now Ready. 

T^OMAN IN FRANCE 

IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 
Author of " Madeleine, a Tale of Aavergne.** 

In one neat vol., royal 12nio., extra cloth. 

In treating other subjects of her gallery — as for instance those widely different per- 
flWBagvs, Molle. Alst^ and Madame Roland^Miss Kavanagh pnu forth a pathetic 
power which gives depth and repose to a book that in other hands might have become 
wearying from its unmitigated sparkle. 

The critic dealing with such an encyclopedia of coquetries, amours, vicissitudes, 
•aflf rin^ and repentances as the history of ^* Woman in France" must necessarily 
be, is fain to content himself with offering merely a general character like the above. 
Sttoh is the fascination of the subjectr— such is the fullnets of matter— such is its affln- 
ence of suggestion — that every page tempts liim to stop for a gossip or for speculation 
of modes and morals. 

Which among us will ever be tired of reading about the Women of Pranee ? espe- 
cially whan they are marshaled so agreeably and discreetly as in the pages before 
vm,-^The JHunaum. 

BBMAirS SIBERIA.-N0W RMdy. 

TRAVELS Tn SIBERIA. 

nrcLXTDiNa excursions northward, 

Down the Obi to the Polur Girele. and Southward to the Chinese Frontier. 

BY ADOLPH ERMAN. 

Tbahblatsd 7B0V THB GEKMA.N, BY WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 

In two large vols., royal 12mo., extra cloth. 

Much interest attaches to this work as the only complete and authentic account 
which we possess of the vast territories extending from the Ural Mountains to Beh- 
TiDg^*s Straits, of which less is known, than perhaps of any other densely inhabited 
portioitof the globe. Dr. Erraan devoted several years to these researches, and has 
embodied in these volumes a large amount of curious and novel information. 

Lately Issued INGERSOLL'S NEW WORK. 

HISTORICJÜL SKETCfil OF TBEi: SBCOKT» WAR 

BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

DECLARED BY ACT OF CONGRESS THE 18th OF JUNE, 1812, AND CON- 
CLUDED BY PEACE THE 15th OP FEBRUARY, 1815. 

BT CHARLES J. INGERSOLL. 

EKBRACIirO THE EVERTS OF 1814. 

In one well- printed 8vo. vol., of 318 pages, double columns, paper covers. 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

The History of Ten Tears, 1810-18405 or, Pranee under lonis Philippe. 

BY LOUIS BLANC, 

Secretary of the Provisional Government of 1848. 

TRANSLATED BY WALTER K. KELLY. 
In two handsome crown 8vo. volumes, ejctra clolh, or six part?, paper, at fifty cents. 

BISTORT OP TiTiiMii^iB^ op 1789. . 

BY LOUIS BLANC, 
Author of France under Louis Philippe," 4;o. 

TRAN** ./ED FHOH THE FRENCH. 

one volume, crown octavo. 
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THB WAR IN HUTSf&ART. Now Ready. 

MEMOIRS OF ANIuNGARIAN LADY. 

BY THERESA PULSZKT. 

WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

BY FRANCIS PULSZKY. 

In one neat volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 

We need hardly inform our readers that the authoress of this work is the accom- 

Elished wife of the gentleman who was originally accredited to the English Cabinet 
y the Provisional Government of Hungary. The private interest attaching to the 
recital of events which have become so famous, would ensure a wide popularity for 
Madame Pulszky's book. But we should very mnch underestimate its value if we so 
limited out praise, llie Memoirs, indeed, contain sketches of social Hfe which are 
worthy of a place by the side of Madame de Stahl de Launay and Madame Campan. 
But they are also rich in political and topographical information of the first eharactdr. 
Madame Pulszky was in the habit of direct intercourse with the foremost and most 
distinguished of the Hungarian generals and statesmen, and has given a complete 
summary of the political events in Hungary, from the arrival of the Hungarian Depu- 
tation in 1848, to the treason of General Georgy on the 13th of August, 1849. M. Puis- 
zky has also prefixed a valuable introduction, which gives the most complete History 
of Hungary that has ever issued from the English press. — Ghbe. 

taMjES antp stories from history. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 

Author of" Lives of the Queens of England,'* etc. 

In one handsome royal 18mo. volume, crinuon extra cloth, with iUustraiions. 

THB SHaAR PliAJVTER'S HäASVALi. 

BEING A TREATISE ON THE ART OF OBTAININO SUOAB FROM THE CANE. 

BY W. J. EVANS, M. D. 
In one neat volume, small 8vo., 268 pages, with wood-cuts and two plates. 

THEORT OF ULFlEl^ 

BY S. T. COLERIDGE. In one small volume, 12mo. 

POEMS, 

BY ELLIS, CURRER, AND ACTON BELL, 

Authors of "Jane Eyre," &c. 
In one vol., royal 18mo. 

EASTERN lilFETTPRBSEJirT AWO PAST. 

BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
In one large and handsome volame, crown oct&vo. 



HOVSEHOLiD EDIJCATIOIV. 

BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
In one handsome vol., royal 12mo. 

miRABEAU, A liife History. 

In one neat volume, royal 19mo. 

A V&BATXSB 0»r dflLST&0»r03IX V, 

BY SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, F. R. S., &c. 

WITH mJlUOlOUS PLATES AM9 WOOD-CUTS. 
A NEW EDITION, WITH A FREFACE AND A SERIES OF QUESTIONS, 

BY S. O. WALKER. 
In one volume, 12mo. 



IS LEA h BLANCHARD'S NSW PUBLICATIONS. 

MAQNIFICENT PRESENTATION WORK, 



IRISH MELODIES. 

BY THOMAS MOOBB, Esq. 

WITH NOTES ARD UOOEAPUICAL PB£FACES. 
ILItUBTRATlBl) "WITH BBAUTIFUL STBBL PLATBS8, 

■NORATKD VKSXB THX DOfSDIATS SüPKKIlTTENDXIfCB OF MR. KD WARD FINDEN. 

In one large imperial quarto volume of 174 pagei, handsomely bound in eitra 
dotby with gilt edge«. Beautifully printed on superior paper. 

LIST OF PLATES. 
NoBA CasiHA, .... Fainted by W. P. Frith, Engr'd by R Finden. 

Rich asb Raes wbu tex Gkms shs Wobb, *^ W. Fisher, " W. H. Mote. 

EvcLSBii, "R.T. Bott, " E. Finden. 

LoFS*s YouHO DuAM, ....(< A. Derby, *< E. Finden. 

LnsiA, " W. P. Frith, « W. Holt 

Katblbsn Aim St. Ksvni, . . . « E. Hawkes, << W. Holl. 

Ths HAMLn's Pxins, .... *< W. Room, " W. Edwards. 

Lavoumo Ens, ^ W. P. Frith, « E. Finden. 

Ths MouNTAiif Sram, ... " F. Wood, << E. Finden. 

Ths DnMonnhi Lovs, --.-*« F.Crowley, « W.Edwards. 

The cave whieh has been exercised in every portion of this Tolome, both as to its 
meehanical and artistical execution, renders it in all respects well worthy of the 
** Irish Melodies.*' In illustrations, type, printing, paper, and binding, it is equal to 
anything that has as vet appeared in this country ; and, as a work whose attraction is 
not wwifniid to asil^flo season, it should eoramand the attention of the public. 

Now Ready.— MACEAY>S TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

OR, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

■ZHIBITIHG THEM Bl THEim LATEST DETELOrKElIT, SOCIAL^ POLITZCAL» 

AND INDUSTRIAL^ 

INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON CALIFORNIA. 
BY ALEXANDER MACKAT, Esq. 

FROM THE SECOND AND ENLARGED LONDON EDITION. 

In two very neat vols., royal 12mo. 

READINGS FOR THE YOUNü. 

FROH ms WORKS or sir WALTER SCOTT. 
WITH NUMEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL PLATES. 

In two very handsome vols., foyai 18mo., crimson cloth 



DOMBEY AND SON, COMPLETE. 

BT CHARLES DICKENS. 
In one latge oetsvo vol. of 320 double-eolumned pages, with 16 plates, price 50 cents. 

ALSO, AN XDmOir ON FINS PAFKB, WITH 40 FLAT», XXTRA CLOTH. 

DICKENS'S DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

PUBLISHING IN NQMBERS, WITH PLATES, PRICE 5 CENTS EACH. 
Uniform with Lea A Blanchard's complete edition of Dickens's Novels and Talea 

ALSO, 

Part I of the Cheap edition, 

TO BE COMPLETE IN TWO PARTS. 

Price 25 Cents each. 
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LIBRARY OP ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

UNDER THIS TITLE LEA & BLANGHARD ARE PUBLISHING 

A SEMES OF BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 

ON VARIOUS BRANCHES OF SCIENCE, 

By the most disüngnished men in their respeetiye departmente. 

Printed in the handsomest style, and embellished in the most efficient manner. 

017* No expense has been or will be spared to render this series worthy of the sup- 
port of the scientific public, and at the same time one of the handsomest specimens of 
typogrraphical and artisuo ezecntion which has appeared in this country. 

Speeinuits <^th4 Engramngs and HyU of the volunui may be had on applieaiion to Ms 

publishers. 



MOULBR'S FBTBIOS--XkATBXiT SSSüBD. 

PRINCIPLES 

OF 

PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. 

BY PROFESSOR J. MÜLLER, M. D. 

EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, BY R. EGLESFELD GRIFFITH, M. D. 

In one large and handsome octavo volume, with 650 wood-cuts, and two 

colored plates. 

This is a large, e1«^ru>^ «nd most admirable yolnme— thefirst of a series of scien- 
tific books now passing through the press in London, and which cannot fail to com- 
mend themselves to the favor of all who take any interest in the progress of science 
amon^ the great mass of the people. The author is one of the most distinguished 
scienufic men in Germany, and these works have been prepared with the utmost 
care, and are put forth in a form admirably adapted to secure that wide circulation 
and universal favor which they deserve. — N. i. Courier and Inquirer. 

.irOW BBADT. 

PRACTICAL~PHARMACY. 

COMPRISING THE ARRANGEMENTS, APPAHATUS, AND MANIPULA- 
TIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SHOP AND LABORATORY. 

BY FRANCIS MOHE, Ph. D., 

Assessor Pharmacia) of the Royal Prussian College of Medicine, Coblentz; 

AND THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, 

Professor of Pharmacy in the Pharmaeeutical Society of Great Britain. 

EDITED, WITH EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS, 

BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM PROCTER, 

* Of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

In one handsomely printed octavo volume, of 570 pages, with over 600 en- 
gravings on wood. 

Mn JProparmiioM, tcorkB on Jüttmtttsrg'tff J^otf, ihs gfUmm JBnt^n4t 
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KVAPP'S ÖBBMIOAI. TBCnSKOLOdT. 

TECHNOLOGY; 

01, CmKTKT APPLIED TO THE ARTS ISD TO liNUFiCTUREg 

BY DK. F. KNAPP, 

Professor at the University of Giessen. 
EdRXD, with NUXXBOaS NOTBS AND AdditionB) bt 

DR. EDMUND RONALDS, and DR. THOMAS RICHARDSON. 

FnwT Ahexicah Editioit, with Notes avd Additioiis, 

BY PROFESSOR WALTER R. JOHNSON. 

In two kand»ome itttano voftcmes, Tprinitd aa%A iXLuHtroUd m ih/t highest style of am. 

Volame One, lately poblifhed, with two hoadred and fourteen la^^ wood engravings. 
Volume Two, now ready, with two hundred and fiAy wood engravings. 

One ofthebest works of modern times. — Ntw York Conunereiai. 

We think it will prove the most popular, as it is decidedly the best of the series. 
Written by one who has for many year« studied both theoretically and practically the 
procestea whieh he desaribes, the descriptions are precise, and conveyed in a simr 
pie unpretending style, so that they are easily understood, wiiile they are tufficiently 
mil in detail to include within them everything necessary to the entire comprehen- 
sion of the operations. The work is also carefully brought down to include the moat 
recent improvements introduced upon the continent of Europe, and thus gives us full 
descriptipns of processes to which reference is frequently made in other works, while 
many of them are, we believe, now for the first time presented in a complete state to 
the Engl'jh reader.— iVonirfm Instiiute Journal. 

WBISBACH'S MECHANICS. 

PRINCIPLES Of"tHE MECHANICS 

OF MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING. 

By Professor JULIUS WEISBACH. 

TRANSLATED AND EDITED 

BY PROFESSOR GORDON, OF GLASGOW. 

FiTBt Amerioan Editioii, ^vith Additions, 

By Prof. WALTER R. JOHNSON. 

In two Octavo Volumes, heautißüly printed. 

Volume One, with five hundred and fifty illustrations, Just issued. 
Volume Two, with three hundred and thirty illustrations, now ready. 

This work is one of the most interesting to mathematicians that has been laid be- 
fore us for some time ; and we may safely term it a sdent^ gem.^ The BuUder. 

The most valuable contribution to practical science that has yet appeared in this 
country. — Athenceum, 

In every way worthy of being recommended to our readers -^Franklin Institute 
Journal. 

From Charles H. HetsweU^ Esq.., Engineer in Chi^^'U. S. N. 

The design of the author in supplying the instructor with a guide for teaching, and 
the siudunt with an auxiliarv for the acquirement of the science of mechanics, has, 
in my opinion, been attained in a most successful manner. The illustrations, in the 
fullness of their construction, and in typographical ezecutloo, are without a parallel. 
It will afford me much pleasure to recommend its use by the members of the pro- 
fession with which I am connected. 
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SCHMITZ & ZUMPT'S_ CLASSICAL SERIES. 

VOIiUMB I. 

C. JVIill CAESARIS 

COMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO. 

WITH AK UVTBODVCTION, KOTES, AND A GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX IN KNGLISa. 

ALSO, A MAP OF GAUL, AND ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. 

In one handM»ne ISino. Tolame) of 233 pag«S} extra cloth, price fiO ots. 

VOI^UMC II. 

PUBLII VIRGILII MARONIS CARMINA. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 
In one handsome 18mo. volome, of 438 pages, extra cloth, price 76 cts. 

VOIiUME III. 

C. CRISPI SALLUSTII CATALINA ET JUGURTHA- 

WITH INTRODUCTION, AND NOTES IN ENGLISH. 

ALSOy A MAP OF NUMIDIA AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. 

In one handsome 18mo. volume, of 168 pages, extra cloth, price 50 cts. 
VOIiUME IV,— Now Beady. 

IiATII¥ eRAmiHAR. 

BY LEONUARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D., F. R. S. E., 

RSCTOR OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 

In one handsome ISkno. volume, of 318 pages, neatly half-bound, prine 60 ets. 

VOIiUME v.— Now Ready. 

a. CURTII RUFI DE GESTIS ALEXANDRI MAGNI. 

LIBRI QUI SUPERSUNT VIII. 

WITH A HAP, INTRODUCTION, ENGLISH NOTES, &C. 

In one handsome 18mo. volume, of 326 pages, price 70 cents. 
VOIiUMK VI.— Now Ready. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECTJE XII. 

WITH INTRODUCTION, ENGLISH NOTES, &C. &C. 
In one handsome 18mo. volume. 

VOI.U1IIG VII«r~Nearly Ready. 

LVTRODÜCTION TO THE LATIN GRAMMAR. 

' BY LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D., F. R. S. E., &c. 
In one handsome 18mo. volume. 

The neatness, cheapness, and accuracy of this series, together with its 
skillful adaptation to the wants both of teachers and students, have secured 
for it the almost universal approbation of those to whom it has been submitted. 
From Among the very numerous testimonials which the publishers have re- 
ceived, they beg to »nbrnit the followinfr* 
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From PKor. Bochs, IVxmsyhania UniveraUy^ Lexington^ £y., March 31, 1849. 

Whatever inflaenee my position may give me shall be mögt cheerfully employed in 
bringing into general use in the West these very valuable works. I trust that yoa 
will prosecute to a dose the proposed series, and that the ezecutioa of those that re- 
main to complete a Latin Carricalam may be as neat and In all respects as nnex- 
eeptionable as that of those already published. 

Frmi Fmor. Jota WujMKy Prep. Dep. Dkkimon College^ CmUtU^ Use.«, 1818. 

I have examined the three volumes with considerable care, and can give them my 
unqualified approbation. The plan is judicious, and the execution worthy of all praise. 
Tlie notes e<mipriae ati that a student needs, and all that he should have; and their 
position at the foot of the page is just what it should be. 

Front Fmm. R E. Wilbt, Emory and Hmry College^ Va. Nov. 90, 184a 

From the cursory examination given them, I must say that I have been highly grati- 
fied. Such a series as yon propose giving to the public is eertainly a great desidera- 
tum. Our classical text-books nave heretofore been rendered entirely loo expensive, 
by the eottly dresses in which ihey have appeared, and by the extensive display of 
notes appended ; many of which, though learned, are of little worth to the student in 
eineidaiing the text It will afford me pleasure to introduce into my department such 
books of your series as may be in our course. 

From Su H. Tatlob, Esq., Art4overf Mati., Oet. 90, 184a 

The notes seem to me very accurate, and are not so numerous as to do for the stu- 
dent what he ought to do for himself. I can with safety, iherefbrC) reeommeud it to 
my pupils. 

From Pbof. M. Bff. Campbxlx«, Prineiptfl of the Qrammar Sthot^ Indiana Unioertity. 

^ov.6,1848. 

I like the plan pf jrour series. I feel sure it will succeed, and thus displace some of 
the learned lumber of our schools. The notes, short, plafn, and apposite, are placed 
where they pugkt to be, and furnish the learner just about help enough. 

From Phiup Lehoslxt, D. D., Pres. ^Vu Unwomti/ ofNathoiXU, Nov. 27, 184a 

The classical series, edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt, has already acauired a- 
high and well-merited reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. I have carernUy ex- 
amined your editions or Caesar and Virgil. I think them admirable text-books for 
. schools, and preferable to all others. I shall avail myself of every suitable occaskm 
to recommend them. 

From B. Sanford, Esq., Brtdgewater, Mass., Jan. 1^, 1849. 

I have examined, with considerable care, both the Cffisar and the Virgil, and am 
much pleased with the plan and execution of the serjes thus far. I am particularly 
gratified with the propriety and judgment displayed by the editors in the preparation 
•f the notes; avoiding, as I think, the prolixity and profusenessof some of our class- 
' (c«l works, and, at the same lime, the barrenness and deficiency of others : giving a 
body of annotations better suited to aid the teacher iu imparting a knowleage of the 
language, than is to be found in any edition heretofore in use. 

From Prof. SnrKOBSS, Hanover Cottege^ Indiana, Dee. 90, 184a 

The mere name of the editors is a sufficient and most ample guarantee of the accu- 
racy of the text, the judicious choice of various readings, and ihe conformity of those 
adopted to the latest investigations of MSS., and the results of the most enlightened 
criiicism. The notes I have not examined very carefully, except those of the Vircii* 
They are admirable, extremely condensed, and conveying a great deal' of most valu- 
able criticism in the briefest possible way. They are particularly valuable for their 
aestbeti<^al remarks, and the frequent references to parallel passages in the same au- 
tiior. The preliminary life is excellent, and of great value to the student. The Sal- 
lust appears to be of the same general character, and the notes to furnish just such 
help as the diligent student really needs. I think that in bringing out such a course 
at a cheap rate you are conferring a great boon on the country, and additional honor 
on your press, already so distinguished for the value of its ' 
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SHAW'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

BT THOMAS B. SHAW, 

Professor of English Literature in the Imperia] Alexander Lycenm of St Petersburg. 
In one large and handsome royal 12mo. volume. 

A valnable and very interesting volume, which for various merit« will gradually 
find its way into all libraries.— JvT Y. KnieJeerboeker. 

Supplies a want long and severely felt. — Southern Literary Oazette. 

Traces our literary mstory with remarkable zest, fairness, and intelligence.— JV. Y. 
Home Journal, 

An admirable work — graphic and delightfnl. — Tennsyloanian. 

The best publication of its size upon English literature that we hiave ever met with. 
— Neats Saturday Gazette. 

Eminently readable.— City Item. 

A judicious epitome — ^well adapted for a class-book, and at the same time worthy of 
a place in any library. — Penn, Inquirer. 

From Ute Rev. W. G. T. Sheddy Trqfessor of English Literature in the UnteenUy qf Yt. 

BuKLuroTON, May 18, 1849. 
I take great pleasure in saying that it supplies a want that has long existed of a 
brief history of Elnglish literature, written m the right method and spirit, to serve as 
an introduction to the critical study of it. I shall recommend the book to my classes. 

FOSTER'S EUROPEAN LITERATURE.— Now Ready. 

HANIIBOOK OF MODEBN EUROPEAN UTERATÜBE: 

British, Danish, Datch, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Rus- 
sian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. 

With a fiill Biographical and Chro&ological Index. 

BY MRS. FOSTER. 
In one large royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 

(VNIFOKM WITH SHAW'S OUTLUrU OF ZNOLI8H LITEBATUBE.) 

This compilation will prove of great utility to all young persons who have just com- 
pleted their academieal studies. The volume gives both a general and particular 
view of the literature of Europe from the revival of letters to the present aay. It is 
compiled with care and judgment, and is, in all respects, one of the most instructive 
works that could be placed in the hands of young persons. — Morning Herald. 

ATLAS TO DANA ON CORALS. 

In one large Ilnperial folio volame, with Sizty^one Plates, 
Drawn and Colored after Nature, by the beat Artiats. 

Beautifully and strongly bound in half morocco. 

Of this magnificent work but a very few copies have been offered for sale^ and these 
are nearly exhausted. Those who are derirous of enriching their libraries with so 
splendid a specimen of American Art and Science will therefore do well to procure 
copies at once. 

A FEW COPIES STILL ON HAND OF 

DANA ON CORALS AND ZOOPHYTES. 

Being Volume VIU. qf the United States Exploring Expedition Publieations, 

WILKES'S CALIFORNIA— A New Work, Just Issüsd. 

IVESTERIV AIHERICA, 

INCLUDING OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 
With Maps of those Regions and of the Saoramento Valley. 

BY CHARLES WILKES, U. S. N., 

Commander of the United States Exploring Expedition. 
Octavo. Price 75 cents. 
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CAMPBELL'S LORD CHANCELLORS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 



LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF THE 

GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 

■BOM TBM BABUBBT TUUB TO THE REION OF KINO OEORGE IT., 

BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, A.M., F.R.S.E. 

First Series, forming three neat Toiumes in demy octavo, extra cloth. 

Bringing the work to the time qf Lord Juries. 

THX tSCOHB 8IRII8 WILL SHOKTLT FOLLOW III FOÜB VOLUMBS TO MATCH. 

**!! ii — m«»Uwii fgrm to thank Lend Campbell fiv tbe hopMt indiutiT with which he has thus Ihr 
pnMMM hie lamataric, ttaa general oandor and liberality with which he has analyzed the Uree 
and ekanetan of a Ions soooearion of influential magiitntes and minialaa, and the oaaaJj atyle 
ef Uf a aiiaÜ Pa. We need haidly mf that we ahall expeet with great intenst the oontinuatimi 
ef tUi peTfbnnanee. Bat the present seriee of itself is more than snflldent to give Lord Campbell 
a high itatioii among the Ehi^kh authors of his age.**— ^torfotr Remem. 

* TIm folames teem with exciting inddents, abound in portraits, kketehes and anecdotes, and an 
at oooe hitersstiDg and instmctiTe. Hie work is not only historical and biographical, bot it is 
anecdotal and pliikeniiihinal Uany of the chapters embody thrilling inddents, while as a whole, 
the paUicatian may be regarded as of a high intellectual order.**— JSi(ru<rer. 

fA wok in three handsnme ootayo volumes, which we shall regard as both an ornament and an 
to onr library. ▲ History of the Lord Chancellora of Boglaad from the institatioa of the 
, la nutesiarfly a Ifistory of the Constitutian, the Court, and the Jnrispnidenoe of the King- 
, and theae Tokunea teem with a woirld ci collateral matter of the liveliest character fiv the 
ganeral reader, as well aa with mnch of the deepest mterest for the profbaBkuial or philoaophic»! 
Mind.*^— Sshmlcqr Omrier. 

"The brilliant success of this work in England is by no means, greater than its merits. It is 
OHlahily the most briSimt oantritration to English history made within odr reccdlectinn ; it has 
Um ehann and freedom of Biognphy oombined ^aith the eiaborato and careftdoompcchensiveness 

MURBAY'S ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 



THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF OEOGRAPHY, 

ooMFSisiire '• 

A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH, PHYSICAL, 
STATISTICAL, CIVIL AND POLITICAL. 

KXHuaTnra 

rrS RELATION TO THE HEAVENLY BODIES, ITS PHYSICAL STRUCTURE, THE 

NATURAL HISTORY OF EACH COUNTRY, AND THE INDOSTRY, 

COMBCERCB, POLITICAL INSTITTOONS, AND aVIL 

AND SOCIAL STATE OF ALL NATIONS. 

BY HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E., &o. 

Aasisted in Botany, by ProfMsor HOOKER— Zoology, &c.. by W. W. SWAINSON— Astronomy, As. 
tj FroCwsor W ALLACE-Oeology, dco., by Professor JAMESO^N- 

RBVISBDy-WITH ADDtTIOV f, 

BY THOMAS G. BRADFORD. 

THE WHOLE BROUGHT UP, BY A SUPPLEMENT, TO 1818. 

In three large octavo volumee. 

VARIOUS STTLBS OF BIVDIWO. 

This great work, furnished at a remarkably cheap rate, contains about 
Nineteen Hundred largb imperial Paoes, and is illustrated by Eiohtt- 
Two shall Maps, and a colored Map op the United States, after Tan 
ner's, together with about Eleven Hundred Wood Cuts executed in the 
best style. 



CATALOGUE 

or 

LEA AND BLANCHARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 
THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 

BROUGHT UP TO 1847. 



THE ENCYCLOPJIDIA AMERICANA: 

A POPULAR DICTIONARY 

OF ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, POLITICS 

AND BIOGRAPHY. 

IN lODRTSSN LARGE OCTAVO YOLDHES OF OVXR SIX HUNDRED DOUBIS 

OOLDMNXD PAGES EACH. 

Für sale very low, Id various styles of binding. 

During tke long period which this work has been before the publie, h 
hss attsmed a very high eharacter as an 

ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR DAILY REFERENCE, 

Containing, in a comparatiTely moderate Bpace, a yast quantity of informa- 
tion which is scarcely to be met with elsevdiere, and of the ejksct kind 
wUeh is wanted in the daily exigencies of eonversation- and reading. It 
has also a recommendation shared by no other work of the kind now before 
the pnblic, in being an American book. The numerous American Biogra- 

{hies, Accounts otAmerican Inventions and Discoyeries, Referenoes to our 
^oUtical Institutions, and the general adaptation of the whole to our own 
peeoJiar habits and modes of thought, peculiarly suit it to readers in this 
eoimtry. From these causes, it is also especially fitted for all 

DISTRICT SCHOOL AND OTHER PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

In some of which it has been tried with great Batisfiustion. It fulfils, to a 
greater extent than perhaps any similar work, the requirements for these 
mstitutions, presenting, in a small compass and price, the materials of a 
hhiary, and ninuehing a book for every-dav use and reference, indispensable 
to those removed from the large pubhc ooUections. 

Some years having elapsed since the original thirteen volumes of the 
ENCYCLOPiGDIA AMERICANA were published, to brinff it up to 
the present day, with the history of that period, at the request ofnumerous 
subscribers, the publishers have jnsi issued a 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME (THE FOURTEENTH), 
BRINGING THE WORK UP TO THE YEAR 1847 

BDITBD BY HBNRY VBTHAKE, IiL.D. 

▼toa-Piwott and Profenor of Mathematiei in the UniTenrity of PenniylTaala, Author of 

^A Treatise on Political Eoonomjr." 

In one large octavo volume of over 650 double columned ptges. 
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ENCYCLOPiEDIA AMERICANA. 



The immeroofl Bubscribera who have been WBiting the completkni of thn 
volume can now perfect their seta, and all who want 

A REGISTER OF THE EVENTS OF THE LAST FIFTEEN 
TEARS, FOR THE WHOLE WORLD, 

can obtain this Yolume separately: price Two Dollan uncut in cloth, or 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in leather, to match the styles in which the 
publishers have been seUing sets. 

Subscribers in the large cities can be supplied on application at any of the 
principal bookstores \ and persons residmg in the country can have their 
sets matched by sending a volume in charge of fiiends visitmg the city. 

Complete sets furnished at very low prices in varioos bindings. 



*"nM i»oblMlMn of Um fiKTolopadia AttenoMn oonfonied ■& oWlsittnn on tiw poMio whea, 
fcniiMB jmam •go, thejr iviied tke UiiirtMa volaniM from Vbmi p w . Th«j eonCaiiied a ^roBdo»- 
Ail UBoant of information, opon almoot «toij sobjecC whidi woold bo Iik«lf to oeoopjr pnbuo 
■ttmitifln, or bo Um UMme of cooTonation in Uie privato einte. Whatewr ono wooU wMi to 
invdn «boot, it wo m ed onlj nooomiy to dip into Om ttnqrelopadia AmociMBa, ad Uitn tho 
onUino, at leaot, would bo foond, and reforanoo mado to tlMae woifca which treat at laiga vpon Iha 
•olsoot It WM not itranfo, therefon, that tho work waa popokur. But in fooitoon yoaia, gnat 
aTenti ooonr. Tho laat fooitoon yean havo boon ftill of thorn, and gnat diaoovaiiea haTO boon 
mada in ooioneoa and tha aita; and gnat mon hxn, bf doalli, oommendod thoir namoo and deoda 
to tho Hdalitjr of tha Uographor, ao tha( tho fiiegrolOfiadla flmt approadiod poiftaUoa in' IBM; 
miglit ftU conndonUjr bofaind in IMS. To bring npUio work, and keop it at tho pnoant point, hao 
boon a taak amomod by Profeosor Votliako, of tho FennqylTania Univonity, a gentlmnan entinlj 
iTmnpttf t to auch an andaitaUng; and with a diqwaitioatodo a goodwoilc,hflliaB80p|tioda 
■wpyloMantaiy volaaw to the main woilEp ooiraqionding in ate and amagmMUti tharawith^nad 
bmrmlngi iwiU'H, • frwH:— «»i» ««imw TIm anthor hao been annowtinglf inditrioM, and^>«y 
fwtnnato ia dinofaiins and oalofting nwitoriata, naing all that Beimaay iiaa iiiaaonl ud, and naort- 
ing to tmry opooioo of infimnatian of ovonto connantod with Um plan of tha woric, aaea Um pfal>- 
Itaation of Um Uuitoan voiwaaii Ha haa contianBd aiUolea Uut wnn oommaneod in that woak, 
and added now aitialoo npoaadanoa, biogiaphr, häftoiy, aadgoogn^dijtao aa to BHko Um praaent 
nihiMa a naeeanqr ^tpaadage in completing ftcto to Um aÜHr. Um poibUihan Jaama t^ 
thaaka of tha nadan of tfan mdomo, itar tha haadaoBM inm» and cieer wliito paper their hai« «ad 
m the pwWicatinn "— CTwtei iSXafci Oosefle. 

"Thia volnma ii worth owning bfitseU;a8 a moeteonTenient and nliableoompond of noontffia- 
tofy, Biognphy, Statiatiee, &e., &c Tho ontin work fonns tho che^Mot and probably now Om 
moat deeireble BopydtqNBdia pnbliahod for poptdar nee."— iVha IbrJk TVAww. 



"Tha Conranationa Laiieon(fiioinBlo|NBdia Americana) hae baooma a honaahald book ia all tha 
iDtelligont Auniliee hi America, and ■ nadenbtedlytheboet depoaitaiyof Magnphiaal.U**ioal, 
geographical and political infonnation of that kind whidi discriminating readen reqnin. 



"TUi Totama of Um Sauftiapmi^ ia a Weatainitar Abbej of Amaiioaa nputatloB. What 
aamee an on Um roll einoe 1S33!"— iV: T. XMmny Wofli, 

«Tha wnikto wfalflhOie vtilniaa Ibnna aodpplaQiBUt, ii one of thaadat iaqKn^ 
that haa over boon made to tho litoratcuro <tf oar coontry. Bosidoe condensing into a oompam- 
ti«i|r aanowooaipaBi, the anbetaaoo of laigor worka of tha aaoM Idnd whieh had preoadod i^it 
eontaine a vaat amount of information that is not elsewhen to bo found, and ia diatinguishad, not 
laaaftnrite admirable arrangeraattt, than for Che varietf of lul^ectB of which it treata. Thepreaent 
voltnne, wliich ia edited by one of the moet distingniahod eeholara of our countiy, ia wurUiy to 
follow in the train of thoao which have preceded it. It ia a remarkably felidtona eondensaUon 
of Um mora recent improvomonta in acience and the arts, bosides forming a tery important addi- 
*«on to Um ihniMfiinl of Biagn4>hy, the general prognss of aociety, Ac, te * -ifSämr diva». 
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N I EBU HR'S ROM E. 

TBB BZSTOBir OF BOMS, 

BY B. G. NIEBUHR. 

OOMPLSTE IN TWO LARGE OCTAVO VOLÜME& 

0one up in extra cloth ; or five parts, paper, price $1.00 each. 

The last three parts of this valuable book have never before been published in this conntrj, har- 
tug only latelj been printed in Germany, and translated in Kngland« The two last of these oom* 
^we ProfessOT Niebuhr's Lectures on the latter part of Roman Ifistory, so long lost to the world. 

" It is an unexpected surprise and ideasore to the admirers of Niebohr— that is, to all earnest stu- 
dents of ancient history— to recover, as from the grave, the lectures before uaJ*— Eclectic Review. 

" The world has now in Niebuhr an imperishable model."— £le2tnAiOKA JSeeteto, Jan. 1844. 

** Here we cloee our remarloB upon this memorable work, a work which, of all that have appeared 
m our age, is the best fitted to excite men of learning to intellectual activity : from which the moot 
accomplished scholar may gather fresh stores of knowledge, to which the most experienced politi- 
cian may resort for theoretical and practical instruction, and which no oerson can read as it ought 
to be read, witliout feeling the better and more generous sentiments of nis common human nature 
anlirened and strengthened.*'— £c2tntoryA Review. 

"It is since I saw you that I have been devouring vrtth the most intense admiration the thbd 
vaiome «tf Niebuhr. The clearness and comprehensiveness of all his miUtaiy details is a new 
foature m that wonderful mind, and how inimitably beautiful is that brief account of Terni** — Z^ 
Arnold (Life, vol. ii.) ^^ ,^,.,.,xr^xx/>.-w-v^ 

PROFESSOR RANK ERS HI STORICAL WORKS. 

BZSTOB7 OF THE FOPES, 

THEIR CHURCH AND STATE, IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 

B7 IiEOPOIjD ranke. 

TBAKSLATED FROM THE LAST EDITION OF THE UERMa.1I, BY WALTEB K. KELLY, ESa., B. A. 

In two parts, paper, at ^1.00 each, or one large volume, extra cloth. 

"A book extraordinary for its learning and impartiaUty, and for its just and liberal views of the 
times it describes. The best compliment that can be paid to Mr. Ranke, is, that each side has 
accused him of partiality to its opponent: the German Protestants complaming that his work is 
written in too CathoUc a spirit ; — ^the Catholics declaring, that generally impartial as he is, it is 
elear to perceive the Protestant tendency of the history."— Zofwton Tinvea. 



IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY AND BEGINNING OF THE SEVENTEENTH. 
BT PROFESSOR I^EOPOLD RANKE. 

TBAHBLATSD FROM THI LABT EDITIOK OF THX GERMAN. BY WALTER K. KELLY, ESQ. 

Complete in one part, paper, price 75 cents. 

This work was published bv the author in connexion with the " History of the Popes," under 
the name of ** Sovereigns and Nations of Southern Europe, in the Sixteenth und Seventeenth Cen- 
turies." It may be used separately, or bound up with that work, for which purpose two titles will 

be found in iL ^^,_^r.^ -_. ^_..^^^^^^^.^^,,r.j.,^-^-,.,,^.,^^^ 

HZSTOBT OF THB RBFORBIATXOX7 ZXT aWXTBLAXntj 

BY PROFESSOR LEOPOLD RANKE. 
PARTS FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD NOW READY. 

TRAHBLATKD FROM THE SaOOlTD KDmOH, BY SARAH AUBTUf . 

3V te 0(Mrtp2e^ <» FtoefeartSf each part contaännff one volwne «f the London edition. 
** Few modem writers possess such qualifications for doing justice to so great a subject as Leo 
pold Ranke.— Inde&tigable in exertions, he revels in the toil of examimng archives and state 
papers : honest in purpose, he shapes his theories from evidence ; not like D'Anbigne, whose 
romance of the Reformation selects evidence to support preconceived theory. Ranke never forgets 
the statesman in the theologian, or the historian in the partisan."— ilOeTustdn. 

BBOXrGBAXC OUT THB FRESTOH RBVOZiUTZOlT. 

One volume 12mo., paper, price 50 cents. 

STUDIES OF THE LIFE OF WOMAN. 

FROM THE FR£NCH OF MADAME NECKER DE SAUSSURE. 
hk one neat 12mo. volume, fency paper. Price 75 cents. 

THE EDUCATION OF MOTHERS ; OR, CIVILIZATION OF 

MANKIND BY WOMEN. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF L. AIME MARTIN, 
in one 12mo. volume, paper, piioe 75 cents ; or in eitra elotk. 
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GRAHAME^S COLONIAL HISTORY. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

ITROM THE PLANTATION OF THE BRITISH COLONIES 

TILL THEIR ASSUMPTION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

SBOOND AMEBIOAV EDITION, 

BNLAR6BD AND AMENDED, 

WITH A MEMOIR BY PRESIDENT QUINCY, 

IN TWO LA&GB OCTAVO VOLUMES, BZTEA CLOTH, 
WITH A PORTRAIT. 

This work having aBsomed the poeition of a standard history of this 
eountrjr, the pablishers have been inauced to issue an edition in smaller size 
and at a less coei, that its circulation may be commensurate with its merits. 
It is now considered as the most ii^partial and trustworthy history that has 
yet appeared. 

A tew copies of the edition in four volumes, on extra fine thick i>aper, 

price eifht dollars, may still be had by gentlemen desirous of procuring m 

beautiful work for their libraries. 

**It ii nnrmnUj known to litsraxj men u, in its arixaml form, ono of the earlieot historiM of 
this conutrjr, and oortainlj one of tho best ever written bj s foreigner. It has been ooostantly and 
oopioDsly naed br ererj one who has, smce its appearance, undertaken the historr of this oountir. 
In the ooone of the memoir prefixed to it, it is vindicated from the aspemons east on it bjr Bur. 
Bancrgft, who, neTwrthelssi, has derived from it a vastamonnt of the inforaBation and docnmentary 
material of his own ambitiiHis, able and extended work. It is issued in two volumes, and cannot 
ttD to find its way to every libniy of any pretensions.— ^ap York Cowrier tmd Bntmrer. 

COOPER'S NAVAL HISTORY. 



HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

BY J. FENIMORE COOPER. 

THUID EDITION, WITH CORBSCTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Complete, two volmnes in on», neat OKtra doth. 

With a Portrait of tlie Author, Two Maps, and Portraits of Paul Jons, BAinauMW, 
Dale, Pesblb, Dboatue, Poanta, Psaar, and MoDoaovoM. 

WRAXALL'S HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 



HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIMES, 

BY SIR N. W. WRAXALL. 

ONB NEAT TOLUKB, BZTKA CLOTH. 

This is the work foot which, hi ooosequeBoe of too truthftd a pottraitore «rf^ Catherine U., the 
aathor was himrisoned sad fined. Tftnght by this ezperimice, his sQooesdittff mennärs lie sop* 
pressed ontil after his death. 

WRAXALL'S POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS. 



POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIMES, 

BY SIR N. W. WRAXALL. 

IN ONB TOLtJMS, BXTBA CLOTH. 



"Sis work oont a ins mueh secret and amnsiny sneedote of the prominent personafss of the daf, 
rsndersd its pssthnmoos poblioalion i 



LEA AND BLANCH ARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

ROSGOE'S LIVES OF THE KlNlSS OF ENGLAND. 

TO MATCH JVIISS S;rRICKLAND*S„" QUEENS." 

VOLUKX OVB, CONTAININd TBB 

LIFE OP WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

In neat royal duodecimo, extra doth^ or fancy paper. 

**The historical Maa«r!>»iU find this a w«k (rf* peonSiar interast It dicidaye thro««hout the 
■Mat painv-taking reseairchf and a style of nsrrative which has pJl the Incidity-aBd 8treii|i;th el 
CKbboD. It is a work with which, sheading soch a light as we are jnstified in saying it will do 
vqxm English history, every library ought to be pronded."— jStotdtqf Tunes. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LOVES OF THE POETS. 

Biographical Sketches of Women celebrated in Ancient and 

Modern Poetry. 

BY MRS. JAMIESOM. 

« 

In one royal duodecimo volume, price 75 cents. 

F R E D E R I CK THE G R E AT, HI SO OUR T AND TIMES. 

EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION. BY THOMAS CAMP- 

BELL, ESQ., AUTHOR OF THE "PLEASURES OF HOPE." 

Second Series, in two duodecimo Yolumes, extra cloth. 

HISTORY OF CONGRESS, 

EXHIBITING A CLASSIFICATION OP THE PROCEEDINGS OP THE SENATE AND THl 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVESjFROM 1789 TO im EMBRACING THE FIRST 

TERM OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF GENi»AL WASHINGTON. 

In one large octavo volume of over 700 pages, price only $1.50. 

M O O R S ' sTxBeIlAMB^ 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, 

FROM THE EARUEST KINGS OF THAT REALM DOWN TO ITS LATEST CHUEFS. 

In two octavo volumes, extra cloth. 

Mr. Moore has at length completed his History of Ireland oontaining the most troobled and inter- 
esting periods through wlddi it has passed. Those who have possessed themselves of the work as ' 
fiur as the Great Expeditinn against Scotland in 1615, can proenre the seoond volume separate. 

HISTORY OF THEWAR IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM IN 1815, 

CONTAINING MINUTE DETAILS OF THE BATTLES OF QÜATRE-BRAS, LIONY. WAVRE 

AND WATERLOa 

BY OAFTAIN W. SIBORNE. 
In one octavo volume, with Maps and Plans of Battles, &c., viz.: 

1. Part of Belgium, indicating the distribution of the armies on commencing hostilities. 2. Field 
of Quatre-Bras, at 3 o'docJ^P. M. 3. Field of Qoatre-Bras, at 7 o'cIocIe, F. M. 4. Field of Ugnv, 
at a quaiter past 3 o'clock, P. M. & Field of Ijgny, at half past 8 o'clock, P. M. 6. Field of Water- 
loo, at a quarter past 11 o'clock, A. M. 7. Field of Waterloo, at a quarter before 8 o'clock, P. M. 
8. Field of Waterloo, at 5 minutes past 8 o'clock. P. M. 9. Field of Wavre, at 4 o'clock, P. M., 18th 
June. 10. Field of Wavre, at 4 o'clock, A. M., 19th June. IL Fart of Fhmce, on 'which is shown 
the advance of the Allied Armies into the Kingdom. 

TSXT BOOK OF BOOZiBSXASVXOAXi BtX8VO&'7. 

BY J. C. X GlESELER, PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN GOTTINGEN. TRANSLATED 

FROM THE THIRD GERMAN EDITION, BY F. CUNNINGHAM. 

In three octavo volnmes, oontaining over 1200 large pages. 

ElaBMBlfTS OF ITlVZVBaLSiLZi RZSTOR'B'y 

ON A NEW AND SYSTEMATIC PLAN, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO T|iX TREATY 

OF VIENNA, TO WHICH IS ADDED A SUMMARY OF THE LEADING 

EVENTS SINCE THAT PERIOD. 

BT H. W H I TB, B.A. 

SIXTH AMSBIOAII BBITIOir, WITH ADniTIOITS 
BY JOHN S. HART, A.M. 

In one large royal 12mo. volume, neat extra cloth. 



LEA AND BLANCHARI>'S PUBLICATIONS. 



PICCIOLA. 

ZZ.I.Yr8THATSD EDZTZOH. 

PICCIOLA, THE PRISONER OF FENESTRELLA; 

OR, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE, 
BT X. B. SAIHTIHH. 

A. HBW BDITIOH, WITH ILIitTSTRATIOlTS. 
fa one elegant doodedmo Tolame, large type, and fine paper; price in ftnt^eoTer* 

SO cents, or in beautiful extra crimson clotb. 

" Fsiluqp« tiie most boautiAil and toachinf work of fiction evar written, with the ezeeptiioii d 
Dndine/^.AII«. 

"The MuiM pnblithen ham ihown their petriotism, eommon sense, tad good taste bjr pottin« 
fDCth their fourth editioa of this woifc, with a set of tbit beaatiM engraTad embwlliwhnwota Tham 
sever wa* a book which better deserved the ooinpliment. It is ooe of greatly superior merit to 
Paul and Viniaia, and we bekeve it is destined to rarpaas that popular work of St Pierre in popu- 



larity. It ii better suited to the advanced ideaa of the present age, and possesses peculiar moral 
ehanns ia which Paul and Virginia is defldent. St Pierre's work derived its populnritf from its 
bold attack on feudal pngodicea; Saintine's strikes deeper, snd assails the secret infideuty wfaidi 
is the bane of modem society, hi its stron^^old. A thousand editions of Piodoia will not be too 
aumy for its merit"— Xody'« ßock. 

** This IS a little rem of its kiad— a beaatiAil conceit, beautifhllv unfolded and applied. The stjrle 
and plot of this truly charmins stoiy re9uire no criticism ; we wiU obIy express the wish that those 
who rely on works of fiction tor their intellectual food, may always mad those aa purs in language 
and beautiful in moral as Pioctola."— ^«10 York Rariew. 

" The present edition is got up in beautiful style, with illostrations, and reflects credit upon the 
mblisheiB. We recommend to those of our readers who were not fortunate enough to meet with 
Picciola some years ago, when it was first translated, and for a season all the rage, to lose no tiaoe 
in procuriiiF it now— «nd to those who read it then, but do not possess a oopy, to embrace the op- 
portunity of supplying themselves from the present very excellent edition.**— ^olurdiEqf EvenmffFoML 

"A new edition of this exquisite story has recently been issued by Messrs. Lea A Blanchard, 
eoibelliriied and illustrated in the most elegant manner. We understand that the vrork was com- 
pletely out of print, and a new edition will then be welcomed. It contains a delightful letter from 
uie author, giving a painful insight into the personal history of the characters who figure in the 
story.**— Amsohi; Bulletin. 

** The most charming work we have read for mai^ a day."— üfeftmoed Entuirer. 

LOVER'S RORY O'MORE. 

ROR'T O'WOItZI-iL ZTATIOXrAZi ROaSAXTOB, 

BY SAMU£L LOVER. 

A new md cheap edition, with niostiations by the Author. Price only 25 oents. 

Also, a beautiful edition in royal 12mo., price SO cents, to mateb tbe following. 

"A truly brish, national, and diaiacteristic story."— Xondm LUenarf Gagette. 

- Mr. Lover has here produced his best work of fictiim. which will survive when half the Irish 
Sketches with which the literary world teems are forgotten. The interest we take in the varied 
aiventores of Rory is never onoe suffered to abate. We weleome him with high delight, and 
part finom him with regret**— Xondoa Sum. 

LOYER'S IRISH STORIES. 

XiBOBWDS AXTD 8TOBZZSS OF IRBZiAXTB, 

BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

In one very neat 12mo. volume, fine paper, extra cloth or fam^ pqier. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 

lOYER'S SONGS AND BALLADS. 

INCLUDING THOSE OF THE "IRISH EVENINGS." 

In one neat 12mo. volume, price 25 cents. 

»KARSTON, 

OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN AND SOLDIER 

BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY, 
Author of " SalaHfel,*' " Angel of the WoiU," äe. 
In one oetavo volume, paper, price fifty cents* 
**A woric of high ehanu!ter and abeoibinfr hiterest."— Nino Orteam Bei. 



LEA AND BLANCHARiyS FUBLICATI01I3. 



POPULAR SCIENCE. 



PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT, MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST, 

BEIKG AN ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE THE FIRST PRIN 

CIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, BY THE 

AID OF THE POPULAR TOYS AND 

SPORTS OF YOUTH. 

FROM TBE SIXTH ÄXD OREATLT IMPROVED LONDOK BDITIOK. 

lo one very neat royal ISmo. volume, with cearly one hundred ilTustrationi on wood. 

Fine extra crimson cloth. 

** Messn. Lea & Blanchard have issued, in a beautiful manner, a handsome book, called * Philosa- 
phy in Sport, made Science in Earnest' Tliis is an admirable attempt to illustrate tb» first prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy, by the aid of the popular toys and sports of youth. Useful informa- 
tiom is convered in an easy, eracefuLyet dignified manner, and rendered easy to the simplest under- 
standing. The book is an admirable one, and must meet with oniversal favour."— A*. F. Mvenrng 

ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 

JUST ISSUED. 

ENDLESS AMÜSEMENT, 

▲ COLLBCTIOK OF 

NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED ENTERTAINING EXPERIMENTS 
IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF SCIENCE, 

INCLUDIWa 
ACOUSTICS, ARITHMETIC, ClffiMISTRY, ELECJTRICITY, HYDRAUUCS, HYDROSTATIC», 
MAGNETISM, MECHANICS, OPTICS, WONDERS OP THE AIR PUMP, ALL THE 
POPULAR TRICKS AND CHANGES OF THE CARDS, &c, &c. 

TO WHICH 18 ADDED, 

A COMPIiETE SYSTEM OF PYROT£CHNY, 

OR THE ART OF MAKING FIRE- WORKS : 

THE WHOLE SO CLEARLY EXFLAIKED AS TO BE WITHIN REACH 

OF THE MOST LIMITED CAPACITY. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FROM THE SEVENTH LONDON EDITION. 

In one neat royal 18mo. Tolume, fine extra crimson doth. 

This work has long supplied instructire amusement to the rising {i;enerations in England, and 
will doubtless be haded with pleasure bj those of tWs country who hke (and what boy does not] 
the marvellous tricks and nhapg«*«, experiments and wonders afforded bgr the magic of science and 

CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS, 

SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, AND WINTER. 

AN ESSAY, PRINCIPALLY CONCERNING NATURAL PHENOMENA. ADMITTING OP 
INTERPRETATION BY CHEMICAL SCIENCE, AND ILLUSTRATING 

PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 

BT THOMAS GRIPTITHS, 
raonsaoB or CHEMisraT iv the hedicai. collcob or vr. bahtholohsw^ hospttal, xra 

In one large royal 12mo. volume, with many Wood-Cuts, extra cloth. 

** Chemistry Is assvndly one of the most useful and intersatinf of the natural sciences. Chemical 
changes meet us at every step, and during every season, the wmds and the rain, the heat and the 
frosts, each have their peculiar and appropriate phenomena. And those who have hitherto re- 
mained insensible to these changes and unmoved amid such remarkable, and often startling ra- 
sults, will lose their apathy upon reading the Chemistry of the ' Four Seasons,* and be prepared to 
enjoy the highest intellectual pleasures. Conceived in a happy spirit, and written with taste and 
elegance, the essay of Mr. Griffiths cannot fail to receive the admiration of cultivated mi nUs ; and 
those who have looked less carefully into nature's beauties, will find themselves led on rtap by 
step, until they realize a new intellectual beinR. Such works, we lielieve, exert a happv inmieiioa 
over socieör. and hence we hope that the present one may be extensively read/— Tae Wetterm 



LEA AND BLANCHARiyS PUBLICATIONS. 



POP ULAR SCIE NCE. 
KIRBY AND SPENCE'S E NTOMOLO GY, FOR POPULAR USE. 

Jk,V ZlTTAODUOTIOir TO BXTTOaCOZiOOT; 

OR, ELEMENTS OP THE NATURAL HISTORY OP ^«»719; COMPRJSmG^ANAOCOUNT 

OP NOXIOUS AND USEFUL INSECTS, OP THEIR METAMORPHOSES^ POOD, 

STRATAGEMS, HABITATIONS, SOCIETIES, MOTIONS, NOISISS, 

HYBERNATION, INSTINCT, &c., Ac 

'Witb Plates« Plain or Colored« 

BT WILLIAM XZBBT,M.A.,F.B.S., AND WILLIAM SFBIIOE,ESQ.,F.R.8. 

nOM THB MXTH UWDOH KDIXIOIT, WHICH WAM COEKSCTXO AJNO COHginPtBI.T SKLAmUOK 

In one large octavo volume, extra cloth. 

** We have been greetly interested in rannins over the paiies of thii tnatiae. There ie weuoOft in 
flM wide ruMce of natnnd science, n mora intere^ns or untmctive stody than that of insects; or 
one tlum is calculated to erclte more coriositj or wonder. 

" The pofiulsr form of letter« is adopted by the authors m impaitm^ a knowledge of the snhiecC, 
which renders the work peculiarlr fitted for our district school libraries, which are open to all afos 
lad rlsmns " ffimf r JfiercAantt' Afe^osüie. 

JUST ISSUED. 



FHE ANCIENT WORLD, OR, PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF CREATION, 
BY D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. 

mOPB«KIK or «BOLOOT U Kllie'l OOLUOB, LOMDOlf. 

In ooe rmj noat volome, fine extra doth, with abovt One Hundred and PiffylllnstnCioM. 

The object of this work is to present to the general reader the chief results of Gedoginl iavesti- 
lation in a simple and eomprehensive manner. The authcH- has avoided all minute details of geo- 
logical formations sad particular obsenrations, and has endeavoured as fiur as possible to pre s ent 
striking views of the wonderful results of the science, divested of its mere technicalities. The 
week is got np in a handsome manner, with numerous illustrations, and forms a neat volome for the 
eentra table« 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 

WTTH INSTRUCTIONS POR THE QUALTTATIVE ANALYSIS OP MINERALB. 

BY JOSHUA TBIMMEB, F.O.S. 

With, two Hundred and Twelve Wood-Cuts, a handsome octavo volume, bound in enriboased dotli. 

This is a iprstematic introduction to Mineralogy, and Oeoloi^« admirably calculated to instruct 
the student m tluise sciences. The organic remains of the vanous formations are well illustrated 
by numerous figures, which are drawn with great aceunu^. 

NEW AnT^OMPlTTe medical BOTANY. 

NOW READY. 

BEBDIOAZ. BOTil.K-7. 

OR, A DESCRIPTION OP ALL THE MORE IMPORTANT PLANTS USED IN MEDICINE 
AND OP THEIR PROPERTIES, USES AND MODES OF ADMINISTRATION. 

BT R» BSGIiESFBIiD GRIFFITH, M.D., A&e«, dbCm 

In one laige octavo volome. With about three hundred and fifty Illustrations on WooC. 

A POPÜLÄiliEÄiirHlfEGE^^ 

PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OP THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
POPULAR INSTRUCTION; WITH NUMEROUS WOOD-CUTS. 

BY XKT. B. OARPEBTEB. 

In one volume, 12ino., extra doth. 

A TREATIsToiTc^^ 

BY W. B. CARPENTER. 
REVISED AND MUCH IMPROVED BY THE AUTHOR. WITH BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATESl 

(Now preparing.) 

OARPBXTTBR'S ABTIMAZ. PHVSZOIaOa'T, 

WITH ABOUT THRKE flUNDRED WOOD-CUTS. 
(PrepariiK* ) 



LEA AND BLANCIIARDS PUBUCATlONa. 

SON QUIXOTE-ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

NEARLY READY. 

DON QÜIXÜTE DE LA MANCHA, 

MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 
BT OBAEI-ES JARVIS, ESQ. 



WITH NUMEROUS ILLITSTRATIONS, 

BY TONY JOHANNOT. 



mndfidalilTliiiJlsUHn, II hu In Kinu (en iDfUnca been ilithtlT >]»>"1 1° »''P' 



6BA AND BLANCHARD*S PUBLICATIONS. 

DICKENS'S WORKS. 

VABZOV8 SDZTZOHS AHO PRZOSS. 



CHEAPEST EDITION IN NINE PARTS PAPER, 

AS FOLLOWS: 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 1 large toL 8to., pttper, price 50 cents. 
OLIVER TWIST, 1 vol. 8vo., paper, price 85 cenu. 
SKETCHES OF EVERY-DAY-LIFE, IvoLdvo., paper, price 37} cents. 
NICHOLAS MCKLEBY, I large voL 8vo., paper, price 50 cents. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 1 yol. 8vo., paper, with many Cuts, 

price 50 cents. 
BARNABY RUDGE, I vol. 8vo., with many Cuts, price 50 cenU. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 1 vol. 8vo., with plates, price 50 cents. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES.— The Caäol, The ChtmeSj The Cricket oh 
THE Hearth, and Tub Battle of Life— 'together with Pictures from 
Italy, 1 vol. 8to., price 37i cents. 

DOMBEY AND SON, Part L, to be completed in Two Parts, pries 85 

cents each. 

Fonnmf «neat tndfdufimikEditioB of those popvlarwvite. Aay work nid npwitfdj. 



ALSO, 

A UNIFORM AND CHEAP EDITION OF 

DICKENS'S NOVELS AND TALES, 

IN THREE LARaS VOLUMES. 



THB JXOITSXmB Ain> TAImSB of OBJkJBÜUBB BZOXBlfSy 

(BOZ,) 
In Three large and beauUlUl Octavo Volumes, done up in Extra Cloth, 

COWTAJVUro ABOUT TWR2fTT*TWO HUKDRBD AHD FIFTY LARSS SOUBU 

COLUMNED PAGES. * 

PRICE FOR THE WHOLE, ONLY THREE DOLLARS AND SEVENTV-FIYE CENTS. 

Th« freqnent inqniries for a nniform, oompact and good edition of Box's worics. have indnoed the 
pablishera to prapare one, which they now otSa at a price so low that it should command a veiy 
extended lale. It is printed en fine white paper, with good tjpe, and Ibm« three large volnmee, 
aTera^nx about seven hundred and fifty puei each, done mi in vanoos etrles of extra doth, mr "" — 
a beaati/ol and portable edition.— Some of the works are illustrated with Wood EngraTinga. 




en being able to perftct their sets. 



AI£0, AN EDTnON PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR PLATES, AND ONE 

HUNDRED AND FORTY WOOD-CUTS. 

In Imperial potavn, extra dotii, oa Am white paper. 



The above are the only Oompleta i nd Unifbrm Bditiona of Dieken>*8 Work! Boi 
before tlie paWic • . 

NOW PUBUSHIN6, 

DOBSBSY AHD SDH. 

»IlIB BSVtIOlC 

In twenty numbers, price 8 centa each, with two illustrations by Hablol 

K. Browne in each number. 
ThM li the tmiy edifiea «hteh praeenti the platee aooompaiqriBg the ftaxt towUdi Üaf 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONB. 

UNITED STATES EXPLOR ING EXPEDITION. 

THE NARRATIVE OF THE 

UNITED STATES EXPLOBING EXPEDITION, 

DURING THE YEARS 1838, *39» *40. 41. AND *43. 
BT CHARI4ES IVII^KESS, XSSCt*, U.StlT. 

COMMANDKR OP THE BZPCDITION. BTC. 

PRIOB TWBNTT-PIVB DOLLABS. 

A New Edition, in Five Medium Octavo Volnroes, neat Extra Cloth, partienlarlydone 
up with reference to strength and continued uae: containing TwBiiTT-Skz Hun- . 
viiBP Paobs of Letter-press. Illustrated with Maps, and about Tbrbb 
Hundred Splbndid Engravikos on Wood. 

PRICE ONZiT TlXrO DOI.I.ARS A VOI.U»KE. 

Thoufrh oflbred at a price so low, this is the complete woilc, containing all the letter-press of Uie 
edition printed for Congress, with some improvements sogfrested m the coarse of passing the work 
again through the press. All of the wood-cnt illustrations are retained, and nearly all the maps ; 
the large steel plates of the quarto edition being omitted, and neat wood-cuts substituted for forty- 
seven steel vignettes. It is printed on ine paper, with large type« bound in very neat extra eloui, 
and forms a beautiiul work, with its very numerous and appropriate embellishments. 

The attention of persons forming libraries is especially directed to this work, as presenting the 
novel and valuable matter accumulated by the Expedition in a cheap, convenient, and readable form. 

SCHOOL and other PUBLIC LIBRARIES should not be without it, as embodying the results of 
fhe First Scientific Expedition commisräoned by our government to explore foreign regions. 

"We have no hesitation in saying that it is destined to stand among the most enduring monn- 
ments of our national literature. Its contributions not only to every department of science, but 
«very department of histoij, are immense ; and there is not an intelligent man in the community- 
no matter what may be his taste, or his occupation, but will fii^ something here to enlighten, to 
gratii^, and to profit lum."— AOomr JReUtfimt» <Sgwctatar. 



ANOTHER EDITION. 
PRICE TWENTY.FIVJB DOLLARS. 

IN FIVE MAGNIFICENT IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES; 

WITH AN ATLAS OF LARaE AND EXTENDED SIAFS. 

BEAÜTIFÜLLy DONE UP IN EXTRA CLOTH. 

This truly great and National Work is issued in a style of superior magnificence 
and beauty, containing Bixty*four large and finished Line Engravings, embracing 
Scenery, Portraits, Manners, Customs, &c., &c. Forty-seven exquisite Bteel Vignettes, 
worked among the letter-press ; about Two Hundred and Fifty finely-executed Wood- 
cut Illustrations, Fourteen large and small Maps and Charts, and nearly Twenty-ii]( 
Hundred pages of Iietter-press. 

ALSO, A FEW COPIES STILL ON HAND. 

THE EDITION PRINTED FOR CONGRESS, 

ZV FIVE VGLUIMES, AND AN ATIJkS. 

LARGE IMPCULAL QUARTO, STRONO EXTRA CLOTH. 

FRIGE SIXTT DOLLARS. 



JUST ISSUED 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGY OF THE UNITED 
STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 

UNDER THE COMMAND OF CHARLES WILKES, ESQ., U. S. NAYY. 
BT HORATIO HAI<S2| 

raiLOLOaiST TO THI KXPEDITIOir. 

lioMlicgatDBpsiiialootevoTohuneof nearly seren hundred pages. Wth two Mapa, pri n t s ^ to 

matdi the Congress copies of the " Narrative." 

Price TBM DOLLARS, in beautiful extra cloth, done up with great strength. 

*•* This is the only edition printed, and but few are offered for sale. 

The remainder of the scientific works of the Expedition are in a state of rapid progress. The 
volume on Corals, by J. D. Dana, E»q., with an Atlas of Plates, will be shortly reaiy, to be fol- 
lowed br the others. 



LBA AND BLANCUARD'S PUBLICATlOIt6. 

SMALL BOOKS ON 6RE1T SUBJECTS. 

A SSBZE8 OF 'WOUKB 

WBKS PmBH f l THB ATTE3«TH»f OF THE PUBLIC, FROM THB TAJtIBTT AND 

mFOBTANCE OF THETR SUBJECTS, AND THE CONCISENESS AND 

STRENGTH WITH WHICH THEY ARE WRITTEN. 

Thmr tarn • neat lauo. wriea, in paper, or aCrongly done np in three neat volamet, eztrm doCh. 

THERE ARE ▲Z.READY PUBLISHED, 

Hi. U-nULOSOPHICAL THEORIES AND PHnX)SOFHICAL EXPERIENCE. 

&-ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN PHYSIOLOGY AND INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE. 
3l-«N HAN« POWER OVER HIMSELF. TO PREVENT OR CONTROL INSANllT. 
4.— AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, WITH REFER- 
ENCES TO THE WORKS OF DAVY, BRANDE, LIEBIG. Ac. 
«.—A BRIEF VIEW OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY UP TO THE AGE OF PERICLES. 
6.— GREEK PHILOSOPHY FROH THE AGE OP SOCRATES TO THE COMING OF 

CHRIST. 
7.— CHRISTLkN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 
&— AN EXPOSITION OF VULGAR AND COMMON ERRORS, ADAPTED TO THE YEAR 

OF GRACE MDCCCXLV. 
9.— AN INTRODUCTION TO VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. WITH REFERENCES TO 

THE WORKS OF DE CANDOLLE, UNDLEY, Sic 
]ft--ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINAL LAW. 
11.--CHR18TUN SECTS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
12.— THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. 

** We an glad to find that Hean. Lea Sl manchaid ai» reprinting, Ibr aitnatter of diehr origaal 
priee, thia admirable aeiiea of little booka, which have jnatljr attracted ao much attention in Gnat 
Britain."— Oraftoa«'« MoffOMim. 

*The wnten of thaea thooi^M treatiaea ave not iatoania for hire ; titey are men who hava 

■rtood apaft ftom the threns, and marked the movementi of the orovwl, the tendenaea of -aoaelF, 

ita evili and iti errofSy and, meditating opon them, hare given their thoughts to the thoaghtfol.**— 

** A aeriee of little Tolomes, whoee worth ia not at all to be eatimated by their size or price. Th«f 
are written in England by acholarB of eminent ability, whoee design is to call the attention of the 
pablio to variooa important ti^ica, in a norel and aoceasible mode of pohUcatioa."— N. Y. Morttm§ 



MACKINTOSH'S DISSERTATION ON THE PROGRESS 

OF ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, 

WITH A PREFACE BY 

THE REV. WILLIAM WHEWELL, M.A. 
In one neat 8vo. vol., extra cloth. 



OVERLAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WOflLO, 

DURING THE YEARS 1841 AND 1842» 
BY SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, 

GOYERNOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S TERRITORIES. 

Im od» wmj neat crown octavo Tolume, rich extra cnmsen «iotb, or m C«o 

parts, paper, price 75 cents each. 

"A mora valuable or iiwtnictiye work, or one more full of perilous adyenture and heroic ontn 
priae, we have never met with.**— JoAn BvU. 

**tt abound« with details of the deepest interest, possesses all the oharm« of an exeitinx rooiMMe 
l^vnishe« an tmnieiiM» mass of valuable information. ''—At^Mtrer. 



LEA AND BLANCIIARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 



YOUATT ON THE PIG. 



TBS PZa; 

A TREATISE ON THE BREEDS, MANAGEMENT, FEEDING. 
AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF SWINE, 

WITH DIRECTIONS FOR SALTINQ PORE, AND CURING BACON AND HAMS. 

BY WILLIAM YOUATT, V.S. 

Author of " Th» Horse," - The Dog,'» " Cattle," •• Sheep," &&, Ac 

ILLUBTftATKD WITH BNOEAVIliaa DBAWIT FBOM UTK DT WILUAM HAXVXT. 

hk one handsome daodeeinio volume, extra cloth, or in neat paper cover, price SO centa. 

Thia work, on a aubject comparatiyely neglected, must prove of much nae to ftrmers, especiallf 
in thia country, where the Pig ia an animal of more importance than elaewhera. No work haa 
hitherto appeared treating fully of the various breeds of sMrine, their diseases and cure, breeding, 
fhttening, &c., and the preparation of bacon, salt pork, hams, ^tc, while the name of the author of 
** The Horse," " The Cattle Doctor," &o^ is sufficient authority for all he may state. To render it 
BMre aooeaaibla to those whom it pazticularly intereata, the pnhUahera have prepared copies in 
neat illuatrated paper covers, suitable for transmission bf mail; and which will be sent through 
the poat-offlce on the receipt of fifty centa, free of postage. 

CLATER AND YOUATPS CATTLE DOCTOR. 



EVERT MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR: 

CJONTAININQ THE CAUSES, SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT OF ALL 

DISEASES INCIDENT TO OXEN, SHEEP AND SWINE; 

AND A SKETCH OF THE 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF NEAT CATTLE. 

BY FRANCIS CLATER. 

B9ITKD, RBTISSD AX» ALMOIT RB^WftlTTSlI, ST 

WILI.IAM YOUATT. AUTHOR OF "THE HORSE.** 

WITH NTTMSROVS ADDITIONS, 

EMBRACING AN ESSAY ON THE USE OF OXEN AND THE IMFROVEMENT IN THE 

BREED OF SHEEP, 

BY J. S. SKINNER. 

WITH NUKBROVS CUTS AND IL LUSTSATI0N8. 

In one 12mo. volume, clolh. 
** Aa ita title would import, it ia a moot valuable work, and ahould be in the handa of eTeiy Ain»> 
ffioaii fanner; and we feel proud in ai^rios, that the value of the work haa been greatljr enhanced 
Af the amtribotiona of Mr. Skinner. Clater and Youatt are namea tnaaured bf the fiurming eom- 
BunUiea of Europe aa houaehold-geda ; nor doea titat of Skinner deaerve to be leaa eateened Ik 
Aneiica.''— ilaianioaM Amur. 



CLATER'S FARRIER. 



EYERT MAN HIS OWN FARRIER: 

OWTAININO THE CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND MOST APPROVED METHODS Of CURI 

OF THE DISEASES OF HORSES. 

BT FRAXrOZS OZiilTBft, 

Author of " Every Man his own Cattle Doctor," 

AND HIS SON. JOHN CLATER. 

FIRST AMERICAN FROM THE TWENTY-EIGHTH LONDON EDITION. 
WITH M0TB8 AND ADDITIOMi, 

BT J. 8. 8XZXr»rBR. 

lu on« ISmo. volume, clotli. 



LEA AND BLANCIIARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 



YOÜATT AND SKINNER'S 

STANDARD WORK ON THE HORSE. 



THE HORSE. 

BY WILLIAM YOUATT. 

A MEW EDITION, WITH NQMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TOGETHER WITH A 

eBKSRAZ. HISTORY OF TBS BOR8B; 

▲ DWSCRTATIOM OH 

THE AMERICAN TROTTIJNG HORSE; 

HOW TRAINED AND JOCKEYED. 

AN ACCOUNT OF HIS REMARKABLE PERFORMANCES; 

Äff]» 

Aar SSSAT ON- TiZB Ass AND THS JttJJIsE, 

BY J. 8. SKINNER, 
Anisliiit FofUMMt«r-G«tterftI, and Editor of the Torf Register. 

This edition of Youatt*s well-known and standard work on the Manage- 
ment, Diseases, and Treatment of the Horse, has already obtained such a 
wide circulation throughout the country, that the Publishers need say no- 
thing to attract to it the attention and confidence of all who keep Horses or 
are interested in their improvement. 

"In intradadog this rerj neat editioa of Tonatt'i well-known book, on 'The Horse,' to our 
Maden, it ia not neoeaaarf , ev^en if we had time, to say anything to oonvinoe them of its worth ; it 
kMteen highly spoken of, by those most capable of appreeiating its merits, and its appeanmo» 
«nder ttie patronage of the * Society for the [hfi\>sion of Useful Knowled^/ with Lord l^nongiuun 
at its head, aflbrda a ftül gnaranty for its high character. The book is a very Taluaible one, mad wn 
•ndorse the recommendation of the editor, that ereiy man who owns the * hair of n horse,' ahonH 
have it at his elbow, to be oonsnlted like a fomily physician, * for m^igating the disorders, and pio- 
longing the lifo of the most interesting and useful of all domestic animals.' *'—Eaarmgr*$ Qibmei. 

"Ulis celebrated work has been completely revised, and much of it almost entirely re-written 
by its able author, who, from being a practical veterinary surgeon, and withal a great lover and 
eoEoellent judge of the animal, is particularly well qualified to write the history at the n(ri>lestof 
f «adnipeds. Messrs. Lea and Blandiard of Philadelphia have republished the above work, omiltinf 
a fow of the first pages, and have supplied their i^aoe witli matter quite as valuable, and perhaps 
mora interesting to the nader in this oaui^ry ; it b«ng nearly 100 pages of a general history of liia 
horse, a dissertation cm the American trotting horse, how trained and jockeyed, an acooant of his 
xamaikable perfonnances, and an essay on the Ass and Mule, by J. S. Skinner» Eaq., Antstant Post- 
master-General, and late editor of the Turf Register and American Fanner. Mr. Skinner is on« 
of our most pleasing writers, and has been fhmiliar with the subiect of the horse from childhood» 
and we need not add that he has acquitted himself well of the task. He also takes iq> the impoit* 
ant Bulqect, to the American breeder, of tha Asa, and the Mule. This he treats at length and com 
tmiore. The Philadelphia edition ai the Hoiae is a handsome octavo, with numerons wood'^nts.'V 
AmericoH AoricuUurui. 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

HAWKER AND P ORTER ON SHOOTING. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

IN ALL THAT RELATES TO GUNS AND SHOOTING. 
BY lilEVT. COI.. P. RATVKER. 

FBOM THE KNULXGED AVD IMPBOVEO ITINTH LORDOIT BDITIOIT, 

TO WHIC^ IS ADDED THE HUNTING AND SHOOTING OF NORTH AMERICA« WITH 

DESCRIPTIONS OF ANIMALS AND BIRDS. CAREFULLY COLLATED 

FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

BT IV« T* PORTBR, BSCt« 

EDITOR or THE IT. T. BPIKIT OF THE TIMBB. 

In one large octavo volume, rich extra cloth, with numerous Illustrations. 

" Here is a book, a hand-book, or rather a text-book— one that contains the whole routine of the 
•dence. It is the Primer, the Lexicon, and the Homer. Everything is here, from the minutest 
portion of a gun-lock, to a dead Buffalo. The sportsman who reads tlus book understandin^ty, maj 
peas an examination. He will know the science, and may eive advice to others. Every sportsmaj|u 
and sportsmen are plentiful, should own this work. It snonld be a " vade mecum." He shoulT 
be examined on its contents, and estimated by his abilities to answer. We have not been without 
treatises on the ait, but hitherto they have not descended into all the minutiae of equipments and 
qualiflcations to proceed to the completion. This work supplies deficiencies, and completes the 
qMrtsman's library."'— £71 S. Gazette. 

** No man in the country that we wot of is so well calculated aa our ftiend of the ' Spirit' for the 
task he has imdertakeB,«nd the result of his labours has been that he has turned out a work whidi 
ahonld be in the habds of every man in the land who owns a double-barrelled gun.*'—N. O. Pkaifune. 

" A volume splendidly printed and bound, and embelliabed with numerous beautifol engravinn, 
whicli will doubtless be m peat demand. No spprtsraan, indeed, ought to be without it, while the 
leneral reader will find in its pages a fund of curious and useful mformalion."— RicAmofMl Whig. 

irou^ATTTT^oir^TTB^^ 



TBB DOG, 

BY WILLIAM YOUATT, 

Author of *• The Horse," &c 

WITH NUMEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EDITED BT B. J. LEWIS, M.D. 8cc. Ifco. 

la one beaatifally printed volome, crown octavo. 

LIST OF PLATES. 

Head of Bloodhound— Ancient Greyhounds— The Thibet Dog— The Dingo, or New Holland Dog^ 
The Danish or Dalmatian Dog- The Hare Indian Dog— The Greyhound— The Grecian Greyhound 
—Blenheims and Cockers— The Water Spaniel— The Poodle— The Alpine Spaniel or Bernajruine 
Dog— The Newfoundland Dog— The Esquimaux Dog^The English Sheep Dog— The Scotch Sheep 
Dog— The Beagle— The Harrier— The Foxhound— Plan of Goodwood Kennel— The Southern 
Hound— The Setter— The Pointer— The BuU Dog— The Mastiff— The Terhei^-Skeleton of the 
Dog— Teeth of the Dog' at seven difierent ages. 

" Mr- Youatt's work is invaluable to the student of canine lustoiy; it is full of entertaining anj 
instructive matter for ttie general reader. To the sportsman it commends itself by the laxpt amount 
of useful information in reference to his pecuhar pursuits which it embodies— mformation which 
he cannot find elsewhere in ao convenient and accessible a form, and with so rehable an authority 
to entitle it to his oonsideration. The modest preface which Dr. Lewis has made to the American 
edition of this work scarcely does justice to the additional value he has imparted to it ; and the 

KibUshers are entitled to great credit for the handsome maimer in which they have got it op."— 
orth American. ^r..................-..-.^..~^..^.u-^^ 

TSB SPOBTSXSilKr'S Z.XBBART, 

OR HINTS ON HUNTERS, HUNTING, HOUNDS, SHOOTING, GAME, DOGS, GUNS, 

FISHING, CJOURSINO, &C., 6cc 

BY JOHN MILLS, ESQ., 

Anthor of * The Old English Gentleman," &e. 

In one well printed royal duodecimo volume, eitra cloth. 

OR SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 

BY HABRY HIEOVER. 

In one very neat duodecimo volume, extra cloth. 

"These lively sketches answer to their title vervwell. Wherever Nimrod Is welcome, there 
liHnld be cordial greeting for Harry Hieover. His book is a very clever one, and oontaina rnaair 
tnatmctive hints, as well aa much light-hearted reading."— Examtner. 

THE BOO^JliflDMPHB^SP^^^ 

EMBRACING THB USES, BREEDING, TRAINING, DISEASES, ETTC., OP DOGS, AND AN 

ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF GAME, WITH THEIR HABITS. 

AlsOf Hints to Shooters« with various nsefal Recipes« ACf Ac* 

BT J. S. SKINNER. 

With Plates. In one very neat 12mo. volume, «xtra clt^h. 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

FRANCATELLrS MO DERN FRENCH COOKERY. 

THE MODERN COOK, 

A PRACTICAL OOTDE TO THE CUUNARY ART. IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. ADAPTED AS 
WELL FOR THE LARGESl' ESTABLISHMENTS AS FOR THE U» 

OF PRIVATE FAMILIES. 

BY CHARLES ELM*: FRANCATELLI, 

Fopflof Um o»Iebrat«d Careme, and lat« Maitre D'Hotel and Chief Cook to her M^eiify the Qomb. 

In one large octavo viriume, extra cloth, with numerous illustratioaa« 

* ft appears to Im the book of books on oookeiy, bems a moat eompratiensiye treatise on that ait 
presenratire and oonsenrativa. The work comprises, in one lai^e and elegant octaro Tolume. 1447 
recipes for oookinc dishes and desserts, with numerous illostrations ; also bills of fare and direcv 
tions for dinners for every month in the year, for companies of six persons to twenty-eight. — NitL 
bUdhgrneer. 

"The ladies who read oar Magazine, will thank ns for calling attention to this ereat work on th» 
noble science of cooking, m which evttrybody, who has any taste, feels a deep and abiding interesL 
«tVancatelli is the Plato, the Shakspeare, or the Napoleon of his deuarUnent; or perhaps the La 
Place, for his performance bears the same relation to onliiiaiy cook books that the Mecaniqoa 
Celeste does to DaboU's Arithmetic. It is a large octavo, profusely iliostrated, and contains eveiy- 
tbing on the philosophy of making dinners, suppers, etc., that is worth knowing.— GroAom'filfisvassM. 

MISS acton'sTookeryT 



KXDDCED TO A SYSTEM OF EASY PRACTICE. FOR THE USE OP PRIVATE FAMIUSB. 

IN A SERIES OF PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, ALL OF WHICH ARE GIVEN 

WITH THE MOST MINUTE EXACTNESS. 

BT SLIZA ACTOBT. 

WITH irUM£ROÜS WOOD-CUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TO WHICH 18 ADDED. A TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

ma WHOUK arvisKD aho pnarAaaD roa ajcsaicAH HODSKUsiPKaa. 

BT MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 

From Uie Second London Edition. In one lari^o 19mo. ▼olume. 

" MsB Eliza Acton may eongr^nlate herself on having oomposed a work of great utility, and ena 
fStiaX is speedily finding its way to every 'dresser* in the kingdom. Her Cookeiy-book is unqnee- 
tionahly the most valuable compendium of the art that has yet been published. It strongly iuculp 
cates economical principles, and points out how good things may be concocted without that reck* 
less extravagance which good cooks have been wont to imagine the best evidence they can give of 
läü^ in their profession."— Loncbm Momino PosL 

THE CO MPLET E COOK. 

PLAIN AND PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR COOKING AND HOÜSEEElPINa 

TXrZTH UPIIVARDS OF SEVEN HUVDREO RECEIPTS, 

Consisting of Directions for the Choice of Meat and Poultry, Preparations for Cooking; Making of 

Brotlu and Soups ; Boiling, Roasting, Baking and Frying of Meats, Fish, Stc. : Seasonings, 

Colorings, Cooking Vegetables; Preparing Salads ; Clarifying; Making of Pastiy, 

Puddings, Gruels, Gravies, Garnishes, ^c, 6cc, and with general 

Directions for making Winee. 

WITH ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS. 
BT J. M. SANDERSON, 

or THK nAHKLIH BOüBa. 

Ed one nnall volume, paper. Prioe only Twenty-flve Cents. 

THE COMPLETrÄcflÖroTP^^ BAKER. 

PLAIN AND PRACTICAL DIBECTIONS 

FOR MAKING CONFECTIONARY AND PASTRY, AND FOR BAKING. 

WITH UPWARDS OF FIVE HUNDRED RECEIPTS, 

of Directions for making all sorts of Preserves. Sugar Boiline, Comfits. Looeiifsi^ 
nanental Cakes, Ices, Liqueurs, Waters, Gum Paste Ornaments, ^rrupe, Jeliiea, 
Marmalades, Compotes, Bread Baking, Artificial Yeasts, Pancy 
Biscuits, Cakes. Rolls, Muflfais, TutB, Pies. *«., Ae. 

WITH ADDITIONS AND ALTEBATIONS. 

BT PARKINSON, 
nucnoaL ooaracnoincE. cREerffur mcKwr. 

]p one small volume, paper. Price only Twenty-ffre Cents 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

JOHNSON AND LANDRETH ON FRUIT, KITCHEN, 

AND FLO WER GA RDENING. 

A DICTIONARY OF MODERN GARDENING, 

BT aBOEGE WILLIAM JOHNSON, ESQ. 

▲nttaor of the ** FlrinciplM of Pnctical Ctedttdnc,'' ** Tb« Gardener's AhaaaBe," A/o. 

' WITH OHS HOMDRBD AMD BIOHTT W00O*CÜT8. 

SIXTSD, wmi NUMEROUS ADDITIONS, BY DAVID LANDRETH, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

la one large rojral doodeeimo Tolome, extra doth, of nearly Six Hundred and FiAjr 

double columned Pajg^ei. 

Thia edition has been neatly altered from the originaL Many articles of little interest to Amert- 
oans hare been curtaileo or wholly omitted, and much new matter, with numerous illustrations, 
added, especially with respect to the varieties of fruit which experience has shown to be peculiarly 
adapted to our chmate. Still, the editor admits that he has onqr followed in the path so admiraMy 
marked out by Mr. Johnson, to whom the chief merit of the work belongs. It has been an object 
with the editor and publishers to increase its popular character, thereby adapting it to the laner 
class of horticultural readers in this country, and they trust it will prove what they have desirea it 
to be, an EncycloMedia of Gardening, if not of Rural Affairs, so condensed and at such a price as to 
be within reach of nearly all whom those subjects interest. 

" This is a useful compendium of all that description of information whidi is valuable to the 
modern gardener. It quotes largely from the best standard authors, journals, and transactions of 
societies; and the labours of the American editor have fitted it for the United States, by judicious 
additions and omissions. The volume is abundantly iUustrated with figures m the text, embracing 
a judicious selection of those varieties of fruits which «xpeiienoo has shown to be well suited to the 
United States. — Säüman^M JoumaL 

** This is the most valuable woric we have ever seen on the subject of gardeninr ; and no man of 
taste who can devote even a quarter of an acre to horticulture ought to oe without it Indeed li^ 
Aea who merely cultivate fiowei« wttk in doo n , will find this book an eomeUent and oaaw aa igot 
ebunaellor. It contains one hundred and eighty wood-cut illustrations, which give a dittinift uml 
of the fruits and gardeo-azrangementa they are intended to represent. 

** Johnson's Dictionary of Gardening, edited by Landreth, is handsomely printed, well-bound, aad 
■old at a price which puts it within the reach of all who would be likely to buy it."— AiovrsaN. 

THE COMPLETTMjil^ 



A affAZrVAXi OF OAHDSZI'ZXi'O, 

OONTAININO PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION FOR THE IfANAOEMENT OF GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS. AND FOR THE CULTIVATION OF THE SHRUBBERY— THE FLOWER 

OAllDEN, AND THE LAWN— WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THOSE PLANTS 

AND TREES MOST WORTHV OF CULTURE IN EACH 

DEPARTMENT. 

1BVITB ADDITIONS AND A1MCEND1VIENT8, 

ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
In one small volume. Itice only Twenty-five Cents. 

THE COMPLETE ICITC HEN A ND FRUItIaRDENER. 

A SELECT MANUAL OF KITCHEN GARDENING, 

AND THE GUKTDRE OF FRUITS, 

CONTAINING FAMILIAR DIRECTIONS FOR THE MOST APPROVED PRACTICE IN EACH 

DEPARTMENT. DESCRIPTIONS OF MANY VALUABLE FRUITS, AND A 

CAI^NDAR OF WORK TO BE PERFORMED EACH 

MONTH IN IHE YEAR. 

THE WHOLE ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In one small volume, paper. Fric» only Twenty-Ave Genta. 

ULNDRETBPS RURAI. RE6ISTEB J^xn> ALIKCANAO, FOB 1848, 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 



STILL ON HAND, 
A TEVT COPIES OF THE REGISTER FOR 1847, 

WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED WOOD-CUTS. 

'nils wofrit has 150 large 12raa pages, double columns. Though published annually, and oMiitai»- 
ag an almanac, the principal pan of the matter is of permanent utility to the hortwulturiat nirf 
ihrmer. 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 



HUMAN HEALTH: 

OK, THE IMrLDKNCE OF ATMOSPHSRB AND LOCiOJTY, CHANGE OP AIR AND 

CLDCATE. SEASONS. FOOD, CLOTHING. BATHlNOjflNERAL SPRINGS. 

EXERCISE. SLEEP. CORPOREAL AND MENTAL PDIU 

SUITS. ^. &e., ON HEALTHT KAN. 

CONSTITUTING ELEJHENTS OF HYGIENE. 

BT ROBLEY BDNGLISON, M.D.,ftc.,ftC. 
In on« oettvo volnme. 

*«* Pencils in the porsuit of health, as well as those who desire to retain 
h, would do well to examine thia work. The author states the work has 
been prepared "to enable the general reader to understand the nature of 
the actions of yarious influences on human health, and assist him in adopt- 
ing such means as may tend to its preservation: hence the author has 
»Toided introducing technicalities, except where they appeared to him indis- 
pensable." 

KEHABKS ON THE INFLUENCE OF MENTAL EXCITEHENT, 

AND MENTAL CULTIVATION UPON HEALTÄ 

BT A. BBZOBABS, BX.D. 

Tbird edition ; one volume, 18mo. 

A TREATISE ON 

OOlWOtWf BVnXOXrdy THB ]>Z8BA8Z8 07 TBB XTAZIiSy 

AND THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE FEBT. 
BT LEWIS DURLACHER. 

• UBOBOir CHIBOrODIBT TO THS QÜKKV. 

In one duodecimo volume, dotb. 
BBZDOBlXrATBH TRBATZ8B8. 

The whole completa in 7 toIs. 8ro., various bindiagi^ 

CORTAlinilO: 

HOOETS ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, in 2 rob., with manj cats. 

KIRBY ON THE HISTORY, HABITS AND INSTINCT OF ANIMALS, 1 voL, with plates. 

FRODT ON CHEMISTRY— CHALMERS ON THE MORAL CONDITION OF B(AN— WHEWELL 
ON ASTRONOMY— BELL ON THE UAND-KIDD ON THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF 
MAN, 2 Toluniaa. 

BDCKLAND^ GEOLOGY, 2 toIs., with nnmerous plates and maps. 

Roget, Buckland, and Kirby are sold separate. 

THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM» 

NECESSARY, IN AID OF MEDICAL TREATMESTT, FOR THE CURE OF DISEASES. 

BY A. T. THOMSON, M.D.,ftc.te. 

First American, from the Second London Edition. Edited by R. E. Griftitb, M. D. 
In one royal ]2mo. volume, extra cloth, with cuts. 

"There is no Interference with the duties of the medioal attendant, bat sound, sensible, and 
clear advice what to do, and how to act, so as to meet unibreseen emexigrencies, and eo-optntit 
with professional skill."— Zileroiy Oaz^U. 

THE MILLWRIGHT AnTIEi^^ 

BY OLIVER EVANS. 

THE ELEVENTH EDITION, 

WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. BY THE PROFESSOR OP MECHA- 
NICS IN THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE OP PENNSYLVANIA, 

AND A DESCRrPTION OF AN IMPROVED MERCHANT FLOUR MILL. 

WITH ENORAVUroS. 

BY C. & O. ETANS, ENTGINBERS. 
This is a practical work, and has had a very extended sale 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 



BIRD'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

NEARLY READY. 



SLEMEXTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

BEING AN EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION TO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH OVER THREE HUNDBBO WOOD-CUTii 

BY GOLDING BIRD, M.D., 

Assistant Physician to Guy's HospitaL 

FROM THE THIRD LONDON EDITION. 

In one neat volume. 

"By the ^jpearance of Dr. Bird's work, thestndent has now all that he can desire in one neat, 
oondae) and wall-digested volvone. The elements of natural philosophy are eKjdained in rtxf sim- 
ple language, and illustrated by nnmerous wood-cuts."— Jlfabcoj Oaiette. 

ARNOT rS PH YSICS, 

EIiEMENTS OF PHYSICS; OB, NATURAL PHIIiOSOPHT, 

GENERAL AND MEDICAL. 

WRITTEN TOR UNIYBRSAL USE, IK PLAIN, OR NON-TECHNICAL LANGUAGE. 

B7 NXEIiXf AftNÖTT, IM.D. 

A NEW EDITION, 6Y ISAAC HAYS, M.D. 

Compldte In one octaivo voluaie, with nearly two hundred wood*«ut«. 

This standard work has been lour and fitTourably known as one of the best popular expositifona 
•f the interesting science it treats ol It is extensively used in many of the first seminariea. 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

BY GEORGE POWNES, Ph. D., 

Chemical Lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, ice, Aß, 
WITB NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS« 

EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, 

BY ROBERT BRIDGES, M. D., 

Aoftssor of General and Pharmaceutical Chemistry fai the Philadelphia Collie of Fharmaqr, Ae., A& 

SECOND AUEEICAN EDITION. 

In one large duodecimo Tolume, sheep or extra cloth, with nearly two 

hundred wood^cuta. 

The eharacter of this work is sndi as to recommend it to all colleges and academies in want of a 
text-book. It is ftilly brought up to the day, oontainin/ir all the faite views and discoveries that have 
BO entirely changed the face of the science, and it is completely illqatrated with very numerous 
wood engravfaigs, explanatory of all the diflferent processes and forms of apparatus. Though strictly 
aelentific, it is written with great oleamoB and smiplidty of style, rendenng it easy to m compre- 
?iended by those who are commencing the study. 

It may be had well bound in leather, or neatly done up ht strong cloth. Its low price plaoee it 
within the reach of alL 



BREWSTER'S OPTICS. 



BZiEMBXTTS OF OPTXOd, 

BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 

WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS, BT A. D. BACHS, LL.D» 

Siqierintendent of the Coast Survey, &c 

|n one volunus, 13ino., with numerous wood-cuta. 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 



BOLMAR'S FRENCH SERIES. 

New editions of the following works, bv A. Bolmas, forming, in con- 
nection with " Bolmar's Levizac," a complete eeries for the acquisition of 
the French langnage. 

A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED FERRINGS FABLES, 

ACCOMPANIED BT A KEF, 

Containing the text, a literal and free translation, arranged in ■och a manner ai to 

point out the dlflerenoe between -the French and English idiom, itc^ in 1 vol., ISmo. 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, 

ON EVERY TOPIC NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN CONVERSATION. 

Arranged under diflferent beads, with numerous remarks on the peculiar prononeiatioa 
and usee of various words; the whole so disposed as considerably to facilitate tlia 
acquisition of a correct pronunciation of the French, in 1 vol., 18mo. 

LES AYENTURES DE TELEMAQUE PAR FENELOIT, 

In 1 vol., ]9mo., accompanied by a Ke;^ to the first eight books, in 1 vol., ISmo., eon- 
laining, like the Fables, the text, a literal and flree translation, intended as a wqaol 
to the Fables. Either volume sold separately. 

ALL THE FRENCH TERBS, 

Both regular and irregular, in a small volume. 

^ MÜLLER'rPHYSICS.~~ 

NEARLY READY. 



PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METEOROLOeYi 

BYJ. MULLER, 
Froteior of Physios at the Univernty of lYieburg. 

iLLonajiTan with ihublt nvx huitobsd ahd nrrr aveaAVuros oa wooo^ An two 

oou»axD ri^ns. 

In one octavo volume. 

This Edition ia impiovad by the addition of various articles, and will be fbond la 
every respect brought up to the time of publication. 



"The Physics of MuUer is a work, snperb, complete, unique : the greatest want knoiwn to 
lish Science oonld not have been better sopplied. The work is of 8an>as8ing interest. The valos 
of this coDtribation to the scientific reconls of this country may be duly estimated by the fhct, that 
the root of the originiü drawings and engravings alone has exceeded the sum of äOGOZ.'*— Xonoetf. 
March, 1847. 

BUTIER^S ANCMe I^^ 

Air ATX.il.8 OF AirOZBlTT OBOORAPHT, 

BY SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D., 

Late Lord Biahop of litchlield, 

ooMTAXHiao TwairxT-oKa oOLOuaan maps, anb a coxpLBra AccaaTuATao imax. 

In one octavo volume, half-bound. 

OBOO'RAPBZA CX.A88ZOA. 

•R, rm APPLICATION OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY TO THE CLASnOi 

BY SAMUEL BUTLEB, D.D., F.R.S. 
REVISED BY HIS SON. 

FIFTH AMntlCAa, FROM TITB LAST LONDOIT EDmOK, 

WITH QUESTIONS ON THE MAPS, BY JOHN FftOSI. 
In one duodecimo volume, half-bonnd, to match the Atlas. 



LKA AHD SLANCHAKD'S PUBLICATION«. 



MEDICAL BOOKS. 



n THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

The following list embraces works on Medical and other Sciences issaed 
by the subscribers. They are to be met with at all the principal bookstores 
throughout the Union, and will be found as low in price as is consistent 
with the correctness of their printing, beauty of execution, illustration, and 
durability of binding. No prices are here mentioned, there being no fixed 
standard, as it is evident that books cannot be retailed a* the same rate in 
New Orleans or Chicago as in Philadelphia. Any inforniation, however, 
relative to size, cost, &.c., can be had on application, free of postage, to the 
subscribers, or to any of the medical booksellers throughout the country. 

LEA & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, 



DIOTtONARiES, JOURNALS, «60, 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE ME- 
DICAL flCIBNCBS. quarterly, at 95 a 
year. 

AN ANALYTICAL COMPBND of tbe 

varioua braoctaee of Practical Medicine, 
Surgery, Anatomy, Midwifery, Diseases 
of Women and Children, Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, Physiolosry, Chemis« 
try and Pharmacy, by John Neill, M. D., 
and F. Gurney Smith, M. D., with nu< 
merous illustrations (nearly ready). 

CYCLOPiEDIA OP PRACTICAL MEDI- 
CINE, by Forbes, Tweedie, &c., edited 
by Dunglison, in 4 super royal volumes, 
^154 double columned poges, strongly 
bound. 

DC7NGLIS0N*S MEDICAL DICTION- 
ART, 6th ed., 1 vol. imp. 8vo., 804 large 
pages, double columns. 

HOBLYN'S DICTIONARY OF MEDI. 
CAL TERMS, by Hays, 1 vol. large 
13mo., 403 pages, double columns. 

MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY, 
monthly, at fl a year. 



ANATOMY. 



HORNER'S SPECIAL ANATOMY AND 
HISTOLOGY, 7th edition, 3 vols. 8vo., 
many euta, 1130 pages. 

HORNER'S UNITED STATES* DIS- 
SECTOR, 1 vol. large royal l3mo., many 
cuts, 444 pages. 

aUAIN'B ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY, 
by Sharpey, many cuts (preparing). 

WILSON'S HUMAN ANATOMY, by 
Goddard, 3d edition, 1 vol. 8vo., 335 wood- 
cuts, 630 pages. 

WII^ON'S DISSECTOR, or Practical and 
Surgical Anatomy, with cuts, 1 vol. 
ISmo., 444 pages. 



NATOMICAL ATLAS, by Smith and 
Horner, large imp. 8vo., 6S0 figures. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

CARPENTER'S PRINCIPLES OF HIT- 
MAN PHYSIOLOGY, edited byClymer. 
I vol. 8vo., over 300 illustrations, 3d 
edition, with many additions. 

CARPENTER'S ELEMENTS. OR MAN- 
UAL OP PHYSIOLOGY. 1 vol. 8vo., 
566 pages, many cuts. 

CARPENTER'S COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, revised 
by the author, with beautiful engravings 
(preparing). 

CONNECTION BETWEEN PHYSI 
0L06Y AND INTELLECTUAL 
SCIENCE, 1 vol. ISmo., paper. 8J eta. 



USA AND BLANCHABD'S PUBUCATIOKS. 



MEDICAL BOOKS. 



CTCLOP.ADIA OF ANATOMT AND 
rHTSIOLOOT, bued on the luge work 
of Todd, in two vota. tugß 9wo», nmner- 
om cuts (prepariiif X 

DUNGUflOlirS HUMAN PHT8IOI/)6T, 
6tb oditioB, S rcim, 8vo^ 1390 paf «s. and 
330 wood-eau. 

HARRISON ON THE NERVES, 1 vol. 

8ro.. 903 poget. 
MULLER*8 PHY8IOL06T, by BeD, 1 vol. 

8VO., 8W pages. 
R06BT*8 OUTLINES OF PHT8I- 

OLOOT, 8vo., 516 pages. 

80LX.T ON THE HUMAN BRAIN, ITS 
STRUCTURE, PBYSIOLOGT. AND 
DISEASES (preparing). 

TODD AND BOWMAN'S PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY OF MAN, with numeroos wood- 
cat« (pabli8hiD| in the Medical News), 
to be complete in one Tolome. 



PATHOLOGY. 

ABERCROMBIE ON THE STOMACH, 
new edition, 1 yol. Ovo., 380 pages. 

ABERCROMBIE ON THE BRAIN, new 
edition, 1 vol. 8vo., 334 pages. 

ALISON'S OUTLINES OF PATHO- 
LOGY, Sbc^ 1 vol. 8vo.. 490 pages. 

ANDRAL ON THE BLOOD, translated 
by Meigs and Still«, I vol. small 8vo., 190 
pages. 

BERZELIUS ON THE KIDNEYS AND 
URINE, 8vo., 180 pages. 

BENNET ON THE UTERUS, 1 vol. 
12mo., 146 pages. 

BUDD ON THE LIVER, I vol. 8vo., 303 
pages, plates and wood-cats. 

BILLING'S PRINCIPLES, 1 vol. 8vo.,304 

pages. 

BIRD ON URINARY DEPOSITS, 8vo., 
938 pages, cuts. 

BASSE'S PATHOLOGICAL ANATO- 
MY, 8vo., 379 pages. 

HOPE ON THE HEART, by Pennock. a 
new edition, with plates, 1 vol. 8vo., 573 
pages. 

HUGHES ON THE LUNGS AND 
HEART, 1 ▼ol. 13mo., 970 pages, with a 
plate. 

PHILIP ON PROTRACTED INDIGES- 
TION, 8vo. 940 pages. 

PHILIPP .S SCROFULA, 1 vol. 8vo., 
350 f <s, plates. 

PROD r ON THE STOMACH AND RE- 
NAL DISEASES, 1 vol. 8vo., 466 pages, 
coloured plates. 

RTCORD ON VENEREAL, new edition, 
1 vol. 8vo., 256 pages. 

VÖOEL'S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
OF THE HUMAN BODY, 1 vol. 8vo., 
536 pa^es, coloured plates. 

WALSHB ON THE LUNGS, 1 vol. 12mo., 
310 pages. 



WILSON OH THE SKIN. 1 vol. 8vos 
330 pages ; a new edition, 
ne wo 



^ork, with eokmred^iates. 

WILUAMS* PATHOLOGY. OR PRIlf. 
CIPLES OF MEDICINE. 1 voL Svo., 



WILLIAMS ON THE REBPIRATORT 
ORGANS, hf CUrmcr, 1 voL 8vo., 500 



PRAOTiCE OF MEOIOINE. 

ASHWELL ON THE DISEASES OiP 

FEMALES, by Goddard, 1 vol. 8vo.. 590 



BARTLETT ON THE HISTORY, DIAG> 
NOBIS AND TREATMENT OF TY- 
PHOID, TYPHUS. BILIOUS REMIT- 
TENT, CONGESTIVE AND YELLOW 
FEVER, a new and extended edilion of 
his former work (nearly ready). 

BENEDICT'S COBfPENDIUM OF 
CHAPMAN'S LECTURES, 1 vol. 8vo., 
958 pages. 

CHAPMAN ON THORACIC AND AB- 
DOMINAL VISCERA, &c. 1 VOL Svo., 
384 pages. 

CHAPMAN ON FEVERS, GOUT. 
DROPSY, &e. &c., 1 vol. 8vo., 450 pages. 

OOLOMBAT DE L'ISERE ON FB- 
MALES, translated and edited by Meigs, 
1 vol. 8vo., 720 pages, cuts. 

OOATES' POPULAR MEDICDIE, a new 
edition, brought up to the day, many 
cuts (preparing). 

CONDIE ON THE DISEASES OF CHIL- 
DREN, 9d edition, 1 vol. 8vo., 658 paga. 

CHURCHILL ON THE DISEASES OF 
FEMALES, by Huston, 4tfa «dition, 1 
vol. 8vo., 604 pages. 

CHURCHILL ON THE MANAGEMENT 
AND MORE IMPORTANT DISEASES 
OP INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 

(preparing). 

CLYMER AND OTHERS ON FEVERS, 
a complete work, in 1 vol. 8vo., 600 
pages. 

DEWEES ON CHILDREN, 9th ediUon, 
1 vol. 8vo., 548 pages. 

DEWEES ON FEMALES, 8th ediUon, 1 
vol. 8vo., 532 pages, with plates. 

DUNGLISON'S PRACTICE OP MEDI- 
CINE, 2d edition, 9 volumes 8vo., 1383 
pages. 

ESaUIROL ON INSANITY, by Bant, 

8vo., 496 pages. 

MEIGS ON FEMALES, in a series of 
Letters to his Class, with cuts (a new 
work, nearly ready). 

THOMSON ON THE SICK ROOM, Jkc, 
1 vol. large 12mo., 360 pages, cuts. 

WATSON'S PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OP PHY6IG^3d improved edition, 
by Condie, 1 very large vol. 8vo., over 
1000 pages «trongly bound. 



LEA AND BLANCHAUD'S PUBLICATIONS. 



MEDICAL BOOKS. 



SURGERY. 

BRODIE ON URINARY ORGANS, 1 Tol. 
8vo., 314 pages. 

BBOOLB ON THE JOINTS, 1 vol. 8vo. 
316 pages. 

BRODIE'S LECTURES ON SUROERT, 
1 vol. 8vo., 350 pages. 

BRODIE^S SELECT SURGICAL WORKS 
1 vol. 8vo., 780 pages. 

CHELIUS' SYSTEM OP SURGERY, by 
South and Norris, in 3 laree 8vo. vols., 
over 2000 pages, well bound. 

COOPER ON DISLOCATIONS AND 
FRACTURES, 1 vol. 8vo.,500 pp., many 
cuts. 

COOPER ON HERNIA, 1 vol. imp. 8vo., 
4ßS pages, plates. 

COOPER ON THE TESTIS AND THY- 
MUS GLAND, 1 vol, imp. 8vo., many 
plates. 

COOPER ON THE ANATOMY AND 
DISEASES OF THE BREAST, SUR- 
GICAL PAPERS, &e. &c., I vol. impe- 
rial 8vo., plates. 

DRUITT'S PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OP MODERN SURGERY, 3d ed., 
1 vol. 8vo., 534 pages, many cuts. 

DURLACHER ON CORNS, BUNIONS, 
&c., 13mo., 134 pages. 

DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
EAR* a new and complete work (pre- 
paring). 

FERGUSSON*S PRACTICAL SURGERY 
] vol. 8vo., 5Sd edition, 640 pages, many 
euts. 

GUTHRIE ON THE BLADDER, 8vo., 
ISO pages. 

HARRIS ON THE MAXILLARY SI- 
NUS, 8vo., 166 pages. 

JONES* rWHARTON) OPHTHALMIC 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY, by Hays, 
1 vol. royal 13mo., 539 pages, many cuts, 
and plates, plain or coloured. 

LISTON'S LECTURES ON SURGERY, 
by Mütter, 1 vol. 8vo., 566 pages, many 
cuts. 

LAWRENCE ON THE EYE, by Hays, 
new edition, much improved, 863 pages, 
many cuts and plates. 

LAWRENCE ON RUPTURES^ 1 vol. 
8vo., 480 pages. 

MALGAIGNE'S OPERATIVE SUR- 
GERY, with illustraiions (preparing). 

MILLER'S PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY, 
1 vol. 8vo., 536 pages. 

MILLBR« PRAGTIOE OF SURGERY, 
1 vol. 8vo., 4M pages. 



MAURY'S DENTAL SURGERY, 1 vol. 
8vo., 386 pages, many plates and cuts. 

ROBERTSON ON THE TEETH, 1 vol. 

8vo.. 330 pages, plates. 

SARGENT'S MINOR SURGERY, 1 vol. 
12mo., with cuts (preparing). 



MATERIA MEDICA AND THERA- 
PEUTICS. 

DUNGLTSON'S MATERIA MEDICA 
AND THERAPEUTICS, a new ediUon, 
with cuts, 3 vols. 8vo., 986 pages. 

DUNGLISON ON NEW REMEDIES, 5th 
ed., 1 vol. 8vo., 653 pages. 

ELLIS* MEDICAL FORMULARY, 8th 
edition, much improved, 1 vol. 8vo., 87S 
pages. 

GRIFFITH'S MEDICAL BOTANY, s 
new and complete work. 1 large vol. 
8vo., with over 350 illustrations, 704 

pages. 

GRIFFITH'S UNIVERSAL FORMU- 
LARY AND PHARMACY, a new and 
complete work, 1 vol. large 8vo. (at 
press). 

PEREIRA'S MATERIA MEDICA AND 
THERAPEUTICS, by Carson. 3d ed., 
3 vols. 8vo., 1580 vory large pages, nearly 
300 wood-cuts. 

ROYLE'S MATERIA MEDICA AND 
THERAPEUTICS, by Clirson, 1 voh 
8vo., 689 pages, many cots. 

STTLLE'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
THERAPEUTICS, a new work (pra- 
paring). 

UNIVERSAL DISPENSATORY, with 
many wood-cuts, 1 vol. large 8vo. (pra* 
paring). 



OBSTETRIGSi 

CHURCHILL'S THEORY AKD PRAC- 
TICE OP MIDWIFERY, by Huston, 9d 
ed., 1 vol. 8vo., 530 pages, many cuts. 

DEWEES' SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY, 
11th edition, 1 vol. 8vo., 660 pages, with 
plates. 

RIGBY'S SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY. 1 
vol. 8vo.. 493 pages. 

RAM8B0THAM ON PARTURITION, 
with many plates, 1 large vol. imperial 
8vo.. new and improved edition, ao 
pages. 



L£A AND BLANCHARiyS PUBUCATIONS. 



MEDICAL BOOKS. 



CHEMISTRY AND HYGIENE. 

BRIC^UAM ON MENTAL EXCIT& 
MENT, &c, 1 vol. 12ino.. 904 pages. 

DUNGLI80N ON HUMAN HEALTH, 
9d edition, 8vo., 464 pages. 

rOWNE'8 ELEMENTARY CHEMIS- 
TRY FOE STUDENTS, by Bridges, 2d 
edition, I vol. royal 12mo., 460 large 
pages, many cats. 

GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OP CHEMIS- 
TRY, 1 large vol. 8vo. (new and im- 
proved edition at press), many cuts. 

lfAN*0 POWER OVER HIMSELF TO 
PREVENT OR CONTROL INSANITY, 
18mo., paper, price 25 ceou. 

PRJICTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
18mo., paper, 25 cts. 

BIMON^S CHEMISTRY OF MAN, Qvo., 
Tab pages, plates. 



MEDICAL nmiSPRUDENCE. EDUCA- 
TION, «bO. 

BARTLETTS PHILOSOPHY OF MEDI- 
CINE, 1 voL 8vo., 313 pages. 

IHJNGUSONtI MEDICAL STUDENT, 
9d edition, ISmo., 313 pages. 

TAYLOR'S MEDICAL JURISPRU- 
DENCE, by Griffith, 1 vol. 8vo., 540 
pages. 

TAYLOR'S MANUAL OF TOXICO- 
LOGY, edited by Griffith (at press). 

TBAILL*S MEDICAL JURI8PRU- 
DSIVCE, i VOL 8vo.,834 page& 



NATURAL SCIENCE* 8bO. 

ARNOTT'S ELEMENTS OP PHYSICS, 
new edition, 1 vol. Svo., 484 pages, many 
cuts. 

ANSTED'S ANCIENT WORLD— POPU- 
LAR GEOLOGY, with numerous illus- 
ttations (nslbrly ready). 

BIRD'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, from 
a new London edition, 1 vol. royal ISmo., 
many cuts (at press). 

BREWSTER'S TREATISE ON OPTICS, 
, 1 vQl. ISmo., 433 pages, many cuts. 

BARRAGE'S " FRAGMENT," 1 vol. 8vo., 
2501 pages. 

AUCKLAND'S GEOLOGY. AND MINE- 
. RA LOGY, 3 vols* 8vo.. with numerovs 
plates and mans. 



BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, with 
many plates, cats, maps, fte., 7 vols. 
8vo., 3387 pages. 

CARPENTER'S ANIMAL PHYSIOLO- 
GY, with 300 wood-cuts (preparing). 

CARPENTER'S POPULAR VEGETA- 
BLE PHYSIOLOGY, 1 vol. royal 12mo., 
■lany cuts. 

DANA ON CORALS, 1 vol. royal 4to., 
with an atlas of plates, being vols. 8 and 
9 of U. States Exploring Expedition (at 
DressV 

DB LA BECHE« NEW WORK ON 
GEOLOGY, with wood-cuts (preparing). 

GRIFFITHS' CHEMISTRY OP THE 
POUR SEASONS, 1 vol. royal 12mo., 
451 pages, many cuts. 

HALE'S ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHI- 
LOLOGY OP *rUE U. 8. EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION, in 1 large imp. 4to. vol. 

HERSCHELL'S TREATISE ON ASTRO- 
NOMY, 1 vol. 12mo., 417 pages, numer- 
ous plates and cuts. 

INTRODUCTraON TO VBQsETABLB 
PHYSIOLOGY, founded on the works 
of De CandoUe, Lindley, &c., 18mo. 

KIRBY ON ANIMALS, plates, 1 vol. 9v^ 
530 pages. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE« BNTOMO- 
LOGY, 1 vol. 8V0., 600 largo page«; 
plates, plain or coloured. 

METCALP ON CALORIC, 1 fol. large 
8vo. (preparing). 

MULLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIO» 
AND METEOROLOGY, with five hun- 
dred and fifty wood-cuts, and two eft- 
loured plates (nearly ready). 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCI- 
ENCE IN EARNEST, 1 vol. royal ISmo., 
430 pages, many cuts. 

ROGET'S ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY, with 400 cuts, 2 vols. 
8vo., 873 pages. 

TRIMMER'S GEOLOGY AND MINE- 
RALOGY, 1 vol. 8vo., S38 pages, many 
cuts. 



VETEfilNARY MEDICINE. 

CLATER AND SKINNER'S FARRIER, 
1 vol. ISmo., 330 pages. 

YOUATT'S GREAT WORK ON THE 
HORSE, by Skinner, 1 vol. 8vo., 448 
pages, many cuts. 

YOUATT AND CLATER'S CATTLE 
DOCTOR, 1 vol. 13mn., 383 pages, euts.- 

YOUATT ON THE DOG, by Lewis, 1 
vol. demy 8vo., 403 pages, beautifllT 
plates. 

S YOITATT ON THE PIG, 1 TOl. ISnia» 

oagesi beautiful plates. 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

LAW BOOKS. 

SPBXrOB'S BaTT ITT J traiSPIOTlOW. 

THE EQUITABLE JURISDICTION OF THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 

COMPRISING 

ITS RISE, PROGRESS AND FINAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

TO WHICH IS PREFIXED. WITH A VIEW TO THE ELUCIDATION OP THE MAIN SUB- 
JECT, A CONCISE ACCOUNT OF THE LEADING DOCTRINES OF THE COMMON 
LAW, AND OF THE COURSE OF PROCEDURE IN THE COURTS OF COM- 
MON LAW, WITH REGARD IX) CIVIL RIGHTS; WITH AN ATTEfttPT 
TO TRACE THEM TO THEIR SOURCES ; AND IN WHICH 
THE VARIOUS ALTERATIONS MADE BY THE 
LEGISLATURE DOWN TO THE PRESENT 
DAY ARE NOTICED. 

B7 GEORGE SPEMOE, ESQ., 

One of her Miyesty's CounseL 

IN TWO OCTAVO VOLUMES. 

Volume I., embradnff the Principles, ia now readv. Volxime IL i» rapidly preparinr and will 
appear early in J848. It is based upon the work of Mr. Maddock, brought down to to» prasnnt . 
tune, and embracing so much of the practice as counsel are called ou to adrise upon. 

A KBTKr XälLVir BlOTZOnrilBT, 

OJNTAINING EXPLANATIONS OF SUCH TECHNICAL TERMS AND PHRASES AS OCCUP 

IN THE WORKS OF LEGAL AUTHORS, IN THE PRACTICE OF THE COURTS, 

AND IN THE PARUAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE OF LOADS 

AND COMMONS, TO WHICH IS ADDED, AN OUTLINE OP AN 

ACTION AT LAW AND OF A SUIT IN EQUITY. 

B7 HENRY JAMES BOZ.THOX7SE, ESQ., 

Of the Inner Temple, Special Pleader. 

EDITED FROM THE SECOND AND ENLARGED LONDON EDITION, 

WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS, 

BY HENRY PENINGTON, 

Of the Philadelphia Bar. 

In one laig« vokimei royal 152mo., of about 500 pages, double eolumna» haadMmely 

bound in law sheep. 

* This is a considerable improrement upon the former editions, being bound with the usual law 
bindinf , and the general eawcatiogi admirable— the paper exoelient, and th^ pnntmg clear and 
beautuuL Its peccuiar dsefulfless. huwever, consists in the valuable additions above referred to, 
being intelligible and well devised definitions of such phrases and technicalities as are peculiar to 
the practice m the Courts of this country. — ^While, therefore, we recommend it especially to the 
students of law, as a safe guide through the intricacies of their study, it wül nevertheless be found 
a valuable acquisition to the libi^ry of the practitioner himself."— .klec. OiueUe. 

** This work is intended rather for the general student, than as a substitute for many abridgments, 
digests, and dictionaries in use by the professional man. Its otpeot prinoipally is to impress accu- 
rately and distinctly upon the mind the meaning of the techmcal terms of the law. and as such 
can nurdljrmii to be generativ usoftd. There is much curioas information to be found in it in r»- 
gard to the pecttliarities of tne ancient Saxon law. The additions of the American edition giro 
increased value to the work, and evince mach accuracy and care."— Pen>uy2vama Law JoumaL 

TATXiOB'S MBSXOi^Xs JUBISPBHrBSVOB. 

A PRACTICAI. TREATISE ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY ALFRED S. TAVLOE, I 

Lecturer on Medioal Jorispradeaoe and Ckemistay at ^ay*» Hospitat» London. 
With numerous Notes and Additions, and References to American Law, 

BT R. E. GRITPITH, UD. 
In one volume, ootav«, neat tew aheap« 

TATXiOB'S KAXrVilZ. OP T.OZXCOXiOOT. 

IN ONE NEAT OCTAVO VOLUME. 

A VKW WOBK, HOW BKAVT. 

TBAXXiZs'S 

OUTZJinSS OF A COURSE OF LECTURES OBT MEDICAL JURISPBUDENCB. 

IN ONV SMALL OCTATO TOLUHK. 



LEA AND BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 



LAW BOOKS. 
E AS T'S REPORTS. 



RBFORTS OF 0ASS8 

ADJUDGED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT 

OF KING'S BENCH. 

WTTU TABLES OF THE NABOBS OF THE CASES AND PRINCIPAL MATTERa 

BT EDWARD BTDE EAST, ESQ., 

Of the biner Temi^e, Buniter at Law. 

EDITS D, WITH NOTES AITD REFSBENCBS, 

BT a. M. WHARTON. ESQ., 
Of th« Philadelphia Bar. 

Ll eight larfe royal oetavo yolamee, bound in best law sheep, raised bands and doobte 
titles. Price, to subscribers, only twenty-five dollars. 

In this edition of East, the sixteen yolumes of the foimer edition have 
been compressed into eight — two volumes in one throusbout — ^but nothing 
has been omitted ; the entire work will be found, with the notes of Mr. 
Wharton added to those of Mr. Day. The great reduction of price, (from 
$72, the price of the last edition, to $25, the subscription price of this,) 
together with the improvement in appearance, will, it is trusted, procure for 
it a ready sale. 

A NEW WORK ON COURTS-MARTIAL 



A TBEATISE ON AHEBICAN HILITABT LAW. 

AND THE 

PRACTICE OF COVRTS-MARTIAIi, 

WITH SUGGBSnONS FOR THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 

BT JOHir O'BRZEN, 

uxirnEHAifT mrmcD statxs axtuxdit. 

la one octavo volume, extra cloth, or law sheep. 

'This work stands relatively to Ameriean Militaiy Law in the same position that Blacikstnaoli 
stand to Common Law."— U. & Otuette. 

CAMPBELL'S LORD CHANCELLORS. 



UVES OP THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF 
THE GREAT SEAL OP ENGLAND, 

niOM THB EARLIEST TDIXS TO TBS RBiaN OF KIN« OEOROI IT., 

BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, A.M., F.R.S.E. 

FIRST SSRIBS, 

In three neat demy octavo volumes, extra doth, 
UtnrOING THE WOKK TO THE TIME OP JAMES IL, JUST ISSUED. 

FSEPARINO, 

SECOnrD SERIBSt 

In four volumes, to match, 

C»NTAINtN*G FROM JAMCS U. TO 6I0R0B IV. 



LEA AKD BLANCHARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 



LAW BOOKS. 



MILLIARD ON REAL ESTATE. 

NOW READT. 



THE AlUKSRZOAN XiAW OF HBAIi PROPSRT7. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED, CORHBCTED, AND ENLARGED. 

BY FRANCIS HILLIARD, 

COÜMSBUiOR AT LAW. 

In two large octavo volumes, beautifully printed, and bound in best law sheep. 

This book is designed as a substitute for Cruisers Dieeat^ occupying the 
bame sround in American law which that work has long covered in the 
Knglisn law. It embraces all that portion of the English Law of Real 
Estate which has any applicability in this country ; and at the same time it 
embodies the statutory provisions and adjudged cases of all the States upon 
the same subject ; thereby constituting a complete elementarjr treatise for 
American students and practitioners. The plan of the work is such as to 
render it equally valuable in aU the States, embracing, as it does, the pecu- 
liar modifications of the law alike in Massachusetts and Missouri, New 
Yore and Missxssiffi. In this edition, the statutes and decisions subse- 
quent to the former one, which are very numerous, have all been incorpo- 
rated, thus making it one-third larger than the original work, and brin^mg 
the view of the law upon the subject treated quite cTown to the present tune. 
The book is recommended in the highest terms by distinguished jurists of 
different States, as will be seen by the subjoined extracts. 

" The work befbrs us sappUes this deficieiu^ in a highly satda&ctory manner. It is beyimd all 
question the best work of the kind that we now have, and although we doubt whether this or anjr 
ether work wiH be likely to snpplant Cruise's Digest, we do not hesitate to ssy, that of the two, 
this is the more valuable to the American lawyer. We congratulate the author upon the snooesa- 
fiil accomplishment of the arduous task he undertook, in reducing the vast body of the American 
Law of Real Property to ' portable size/ and we do not doubt that his labours will be duly appre- 
ciated by the profession.''— Xoio Reporter, Atig-t 181& 

Judge Stoiy says :— ^' I think the work a very valuable addition to our present stock of juridical 
literature. It embraces all that part of Mr. Cruise's Digest which is most useM to American law- 
yers. But its higher value is, that it presents in a concise, but dear and exact form, the substance 
of American Law on the same sul^ect. 1 fauw no toork that toe posKStfUhimpneiical uttätt it 
Wcelff to be 90 eaOetuivdf ßOL** ** The wonder is, that the author has been able to bring so grea a 
mass into so oondenaed a text, at onoe oomprehemBve and lucid.'' 

Chancellor Kent says of the wovk (CommentiTiea, voL iL, p. 636^ note, flth editioa):— ^It iaawork 
of great labour and intrinsic value." 

Hon. Rufbs Choate sava;— ^Ifr. Hfl&rd's work has been finr three or four years in use, and 1 
think that Ur. Justice Story and ChancelltHr Keut expreas the general opinion of the Massachuretta 
Bar." 

Professor Greenleaf says :— ** I had already found the first edition a very convenient book of rsfo- 
rence, and do not doubt, from the appearance of the second, that it is greatly improved." 

Professor J. H. Townsend, of Yale College, says :— 

*' I have been acquainted for several years with the first edition of Mr. Hilliard's Treatise, and 
have formed a very favourable opinion of it. 1 have no doubt the second editi<Hk will be found even 
more valuable than the first, and I shall Im happy to recommend it as 1 may liHve opportunity. I 
know of no utlier work on the STibjecrt of Real Estate, so r4)mpreheninve and so weil adapted to the 
iture uf the law m Ihvs country. " 



USA AND BLANCHARFS PUBLICATIONS. 



LAW BOOKS. 



ADDISOR ON CONTRACTS. 



A VSBATISB Oir THB JäJLVfT OF OOITTBJLOTS AlTD 
BXOBTB J^3im TiTATtTTiTTIBS BX OOTrTBJLQTUm 

BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., 
or tiM Dutr TVaq^ Bmtator ad Uw. 

In one Toliime.ocnifo, bandiomely booii4 in law sheep. 

In this treatise upon the moet constantly and freauently administered 
branch of law, the author has collected, arranged^ and developed in an intel- 
ligible and popular form, the rules and principles' of the Law of Contracts, 
and has supported, illustrated or exemplified them by references to nearly 
four thousand adjudged cases. It comprises the Rights and Liabilities of 
Seller and Purchaser ; Landlord and Tenant ; Letter and Hirer of Chattels ; 
Borrower and Lender ; Workman and Employer ; Master, Servant and Ap- 

Srentice; Principal, Agent and Surety; Husband and Wife; Partners; 
oint Stock Companies \ Corporations ; Trustees; Provisional Committee- 
men ; Shipowners ; Shipmasters ; Iimkeepers ; Carriers ; Infants ; Luna- 
tics, &c 

WHEATON'S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 



BZeBvairvs or iktsbwavioitax. x.aw. 

BY HENRY WHEATON, LL.D., 

Itinister of the United States at the Court of Roaria, &a 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

In one lari« and beautiful octavo volume of 650 pa^ee, extra cloth, or fine law aheep. 

* Ur. Wheaton*8 woik to tndiipeiunble to every diplomatist, statesman and lawyer, and neoessaiy 
Indeed to all public men. To eveiy philosophic and liberal mind, the study must be an attractive 
': to the hands of oar author it is a delightfol one."— JVbrM AmeruxM. 

HILL ON TRUSTEES. 



A PRACnCAI TREATISE ON THE LAW RELATING TO TRUSTEES, 

THEIR POWERS, mrTIBS. PRIVILEGBB AND LIABILITIEa 

BT JAMES HZLL, BSQ., 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 

BDITXD BY FRANCIS J. TROUBAT, 

or the Philadelphia Bar. 

In one large octavo ▼olume, beet law sheep, raised hand«. 

** The editor begs leave to Iterate the obeervation made by the anthor that the work Is intended 
prinöpelly fbr the instruction and ffoidanoe of tmstees. That single fisatore very nradt enhanoee 
IIa practical value.'* 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

In one 18mo. volume, paper, price 35 cents. 
BEING PART 10, OP "SMALL B<X)KS ON GREAT SUBJKCTn*» 
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